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Here stands the great tree still, with broad, bent head, 

And wide arms grown aweary, yet outspread 

With their old blessing. But wan memory weaves 

Strange garlands now amongst the darkening leaves ; 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


VoL. X.—43. 





JESSA MINE. 





Beneath these glimmering arches Jessamine 
Walked with her lover long ago, and in 
This moon-made shade he questioned; and she spoke: 
Then on them both love’s rarer radiance broke. 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


Sweet Jessamine we called her; for she shone 

Like blossoms that in sun and shade have grown, 

Gathering from each alike a perfect white, 

Whose rich bloom breaks opaque through darkest night. 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


And for this sweetness Walt, her lover, sought 

To win her; wooed her here, his heart full fraught 

With fragrance of her being; and gained his plea. 

So “We will wed,” they said, “beneath this tree.” 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


Was it unfaith, or faith more full to her, 

Made him, for fame and fortune longing, spur 

Into the world? Far from his home he sailed: 

And life paused, while she watched joy vanish, vailed. 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


Oh, better at the elm-tree’s sun-browned feet 

If he had been content to let life fleet 

Its wonted way!— there rearing his small house; 

Mowing and milking, lord of corn and cows! 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


For as against a snarling sea one steers, 
Ever he battled with the beetling years; 
And ever Jessamine must watch and pine, 
Her vision bounded by the bleak sea-line. 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


At last she heard no more. The neighbors said 
That Walt had married, faithless, or was dead. 
Yet naught her trust could move; the tryst she kept 
Each night still, "neath this tree, before she slept. 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. Tr 
Colo! 
So, circling years went by; and in her face of th 
Slow melancholy wrought a tempered grace mer 
Of early joy with sorrow’s rich alloy— Lake 
Refinéd, rare, no doom should e’er destroy. that « 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. mine 
of th 
Sometimes at twilight, when sweet Jessamine, this 
Slow-footed, weary-eyed, passed by to win once 
The elm, we smiled for pity of her, and mused base 
On love that so could live with love refused. made 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. expe 
work 
Nor could one hope for her. But she had grown to be 
Too high in love for hope, and bloomed alone, the 
Aloft, in pure sincerity secure ; Rive 
For fortune’s failures, in her faith too sure. suite 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 
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Oh, well for Walt, if he had known her soul! 

Discouraged, on disaster’s changeful shoal 

Wrecking, he rested; starved on selfish pride 

Long years; nor would obey love’s homeward tide. 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


But, bitterly repenting of his sin, 

Oh, bitterly he learned to look within 

Sweet Jessamine’s pure being—when the past, dead, 

Mocked him, and wild, waste years forever fled! 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


Late, late, oh, late beneath the tree stood two! 
In awe and anguish wondering: “Is it true?” 
Two that were each most like to some wan wraith: 
Yet each on each looked with a living faith. 

And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


Even to the tree-top sang the wedding-bell ; 
Even to the tree-top tolled the passing-knell. 
Beneath it Walt and Jessamine were wed; 
Beneath it—many a year she lieth dead. 
And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


Here stands the great tree still. 


But age has crept 


Through every coil, while Walt each night has kept 


The tryst alone. 


Hark! with what windy might 


The boughs chant o’er her grave their burial-rite! 


And the moon hangs low in the elm. 


AN OVERLAND TRIP TO THE GRAND CANON 


BY MAJOR J. 


THE explorations of the cahons of the 
Colorado gave birth to a desire to see more 
of that wonderful country, and in the sum- 
mer of 1870 I organized a party at Salt 
Lake City for another trp by land through 
that difficult region. We had in fact deter- 
mined to make a more thorough exploration 
of the entire Valley of the Colorado, and for 
this purpose decided to descend the river 
once more in boats, and use the stream as a 
base line, from which excursions should be 
made into the country on either side. We 
expected to devote several years to this 
work, but the summer and fall of 1870 were 
to be given to the exploration of roads from 
the settlements in Utah to the Colorado 
River, by which rations might be taken to 
suitable points along that stream, so that in 


W. POWELL. 


the final trip down the river we might have 
depots of supplies at different points. 
I wish now to give a narrative of these 


| preliminary explorations. 


Between Gunnison’s Crossing and the foot 
of the Grand Cafon we knew of only two 
points where the river could be reached by 
land, one at the Crossing of the Fathers, 
thirty or forty miles north of the Arizona 
line, and another a few miles below at the 
mouth of the Paria, on a route which had 
been explored by Jacob Hamblin, a Mor- 
mon missionary. ‘These two points are so 
near each other that only one of them could 
be selected for the purpose above mentioned ; 
and we wished to go down to the mouth of 
the Paria and determine with certainty the 
practicability of that route. We had been 
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unable up to this time to obtain from either | 


Indians or white men any information which | 
would give us a clue to any other trail down 
to the river. 


Having organized at Salt Lake City, we | 


made our way southward to the valley of 
the Sevier River, and then up to the head- 
waters of that stream. There we were at 
the summit of a great water-shed. The 
Sevier itself flows north, and then westward 
into the lake of the same name. The Rio 
Virgen, rising near by, flows to the south- 
west, and enters the Colorado sixty or 
seventy miles below the Grand Canon. The 


Kanab, also rising near by, runs south into | 


the heart of the Grand Cafon. The Paria, 
which has its source in the same vicinity, 
runs a little south of east, and enters the 
river at the head of Marble Cafon. Tothe 
north-west of this point other streams, which 
run into the Colorado, have their sources. 


Forty or fifty miles away we reach the south- 
ern branches of the Dirty Devil River, the 
mouth of which stream is but a short dis- 
tance below the junction of the Grand and 
the Green. 

The Pauns-a-gunt Plateau terminates in a 
point which is well marked by a line of 


beautiful pink cliffs. At the foot of this pla- 


teau on the west, the minute upper branches | 
of the Rio Virgen and Sevier Rivers are | 


dovetailed together; the upper surface of 


the plateau inclines to the north-west, so that | 


its waters roll off into the Sevier; but from 
the foot of the cliffs, quite around this sharp 
angle of the plateau for a dozen miles, we 
find numerous springs, whose waters unite 
to form the Kanab; and a little farther to 
the north-west the springs gather into streams 
that feed the Paria. 

Here, by the upper springs of the Kanab, 
we established a rendezvous camp, and from 


this point we were to radiate in a series of | 


trips southward and eastward to the Colorado. 

Hamblin, the Mormon missionary, who 
had been among the Indians for more than 
twenty years, had collected a number of 
Kaibabbits, with Chu-ar-ru-um-peak their 
chief, and they were camped with us. They 
were certain that we could not make our 
way to the river, but promised to show us 
the spring and water-pockets, which are very 
scarce in that region, and to give us all the 
information in their power, so that we might 
examine the country for ourselves. 

Here we fitted up a pack-train for the 
transportation of our supplies, bedding, and | 
instruments, and for a day or two we were 
engaged in preparation for a difficult trip. 


One day, while this gueni work k of p Irep- 
| aration was going on in camp, I took with 

me a white man and an Indian, and started 
| on a climb to the summit of the Pauns-a. 
gunt Plateau. Our way for a mile or more 
was Over a great peat-bog that trembled 
under our feet; now and then a mule sank 
through the broken turf, and we were com. 
pelled to pull him out with ropes. Passing 
the bog, our way was upa gulch at the foot 
of the Pink Cliffs, which form the escarp- 
ment or wall of the great plateau. We 
soon left the gulch, and climbed a long 
ridge which winds around the right tow ard 
the summit of the great table. 

Two hours’ riding, climbing, and clamber 
ing brought us near the top. We looked 
below and saw clouds drifting up from the 
south, rolling tumultuously toward the foot 
of the cliffs beneath us. Soon all the coun. 
try below was covered with a sea of vapor— 
a billowy, raging, noiseless sea; and as the 
vapory flood still rolled up from the south, 
great waves dashed against the foot of the 
cliffs, and rolled back toward the south, and 
another tide came in and was hurled back 
and another and another, lashing the clifis 
until the fog rose to the summit and coy 
ered us all. 

There is a heavy pine and fir forest above, 
beset with dead and fallen timber, and we 
made our way through the undergrowth to 
the east. 

And then it rained! The clouds dis 
charged their moisture in torrents, and we 
made for ourselves shelters of boughs, which 
were soon abandoned, and we stood shiv 
ering by a great fire of pine logs and boughs, 
which we kindled, but which the pelting 
storm half extinguished. One, two, three, 
four hours of the storm, and at last it par- 
tially abated. 

During this time our animals, which we 
| had turned loose, sought shelter for them- 
| selves under the trees, and two of them 

wandered away beyond our sight. I went 

out to follow their tracks, and came near the 
brink of a ledge of rocks, which, in the fog 
and mist, I supposed to be a little ndge. 
Here I looked for a way by which to go 
down. While I stood there, a rift was made 
in the fog below, by some current or blast 
of wind, and an almost bottomless abyss was 
revealed. I looked from the brink of a 
great precipice, more than two thousand feet 
high; the forms below were half obscured 
by the mist, and all reckoning of distance was 
| lost; it seemed ten thousand feet, ten miles, 
| any distance the imagination might make t. 
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Catching our animals, we returned to 
amp, and found that the little streams 
which came down from the plateau were 


greatly swollen. At camp, however, they 
had had no rain. The clouds which drifted 
up from the south, striking against the pla- 
teau, were lifted up into colder regions, and 
discharged their moisture on the summit 
and against the sides of the plateau, but 
there was no rain in the valley below. 

On the ninth of September we made a 
fair start from the beautiful meadow at the 
nead of the Kanab, and crossed the line of 
little hills at the head of the Rio Virgen, and 
passed to the south by a pretty valley, and 
atten o’clock came to the brink of a great 
geographic bench—a line of cliffs. Behind 
ws were cool springs, green meadows, and 
orest-clad slopes; below us, stretching to 
the south until the world was lost in blue 
haze, was. a painted desert—not a desert 
plain, but a desert of rocks cut by deep 
gorges and relieved by towering cliffs and 
pinnacled rocks, naked rocks brilliant in the 
sunlight. 

_ By a difficult trail, we made our way 
‘own the basaltic ledge, through which in- 
tumerable streams here gather into a little 
iver running in a deep cafion. The river 
tuns close to the foot of the cliffs on the 


left-hand side, and the trail passes along to | 


the right. At noon we rested, and our ani- 
mals grazed on the luxuriant grass. 

After slow progress along a stony way, 
we camped at night under an overarching 
cliff, on the side of a beautiful glen or park, 
which is inclosed with high rocks on all 
sides except up and down the river. Here 
the river turns to the west, and our way 
properly was to the south, but we wished to 
explore the caion that was below us. The 
Indians told us that the cahon narrowed 
gradually a short distance below, and that 
it would be impossible to take our animals 
much farther down the river. Early in the 
morning I went down to examine the head 
of this narrow part. After breakfast, having 
concluded to explore the cafon for a few 
miles on foot, we arranged that the main 
party should climb the cliff, and go around 

| toa point eighteen or twenty miles below, 
| at the foot of the cahon; three of us started 
on the exploration of the gorge called by 
| the Indians Pa-ru-nu-weap or Roaring- 
| Water Cafion. Between the little river and 
the foot of the walls was found a dense 
| growth of willows, vines, and wild-rose 
bushes, and with great difficulty we made 
_ our way through this tangled mass. It is 
not a wide stream—only twenty or thirty 
feet across, in most places—shallow, but 
very swift. After spending some hours in 
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thus the view to the sky above is entirely | 
dosed. Everywhere this deep passage is 
dark and gloomy, and resounds with the 
noise Of rapid waters. At noon we were 
in a cahon sixteen hundred feet deep, and 
we came to a fall where the walls were 
broken down, and the channel was beset by 
huge rocks, on which we obtained a foot-hold 
to reach a level two hundred below. Here 
the cahon was again wider, and we found 
a flood-plain along which we could walk, 
now on this and now on that side of the 
stream. Gradually the caion widened; steep 
rapids, cascades, and cataracts were found 
along the river. We waded only when it 
was necessary to cross. We made progress 
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with very great labor, having to climb over | 


many piles of broken rocks. 
Late in the afternoon we came to a little 


clearing in the valley where we saw signs | 


of civilization, and by sundown arrived at the 


Mormon town of Schunesburg, where we met | 


the train, and feasted on melons and grapes. 

Our course for two days had been directly 
west through Pa-ru-nu-weap Canon. An- 
other stream comes down from the north and 
unites near Schunesburg with the main 
branch of the Rio Virgen. We determined 
to spend a day in the exploration of this 
stream. The Indians call the cahon through 
which it runs Mu-koon-tu-weap, or Straight 
Canon. Entering this, we were compelled 
to wade up stream; often the water filled 
the entire channel, and although we traveled 


many miles, we found no flood-plain, talus, | 


or broken piles of rocks at the foot of the 
cliff. The walls have smooth, plain faces, and 
are everywhere very regular and vertical for 
a thousand feet or more, and then they seem 
to break back in shelving slopes to higher 
altitudes. Everywhere as we went along we 
found springs bursting out at the foot of the 
walls, and, passing these, the river above 
becoming steadily smaller, the great body 


of water which runs below bursts out from | 
beneath this great bed of red sandstone ; as | 


we went up the cafon it came to be but a 
creek, and then a brook. On the western 
wall of the cafion stand some buttes and 
towers, and high, pinnacled rocks. Going 
up the cafon we gained glimpses of them 
here and there. After our trip through the 
canons of the Colorado the year before, on 
our way from the mouth of the Virgen to 
Salt Lake City, we could see these buttes as 
conspicuous landmarks from a distance of 
sixty or seventy miles, away to the south-west. 


These tower-rocks are known as the Temples 


of the Virgen. 
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Having explored this cafon to its head, 
we returned to Schunesburg, arriving quite 
late at night. 

Sitting in camp that evening, Chu-ar, the 
chief of the Kaibabbits, told us one of the 
traditions of the tribes. Many years ago, he 
said, a great light was seen somewhere in this 
region by the Pa-ru-sha-pats, who lived to 
the south-west. They supposed it to be a 
signal kindled to warn them of the approach 
of the Navajos, who lived to the east beyond 
the Colorado River. Then other signal- 
fires were kindled on the Pine Valley Mount- 
ains, Santa Clara Mountains, and U-in-ka-ret 
Mountains, so that all the tribes of northern 
Arizona, southern Utah, southern Nevada, 
and southern California, were warned of the 
approaching danger; but when the Pa-ru- 
sha-pats came near they discovered that it 
was a fire on one of the great Temples, and 
then they knew that the fire was not kindled 
by men, for no human being had scaled the 
rocks. The Tu-mu-ur-ru-gwait-si-gaip, or 
Rock Rovers, had kindled a fire to deceive 
the people, and so this is called in the Indian 
language Rock Rovers’ Land. 

The next day, September 13th, we started 
very early, for we had a long day’s travel 
before us. Our way was across the Rio 
Virgen to the south. Coming to the bank 
of the stream, we found a strange metamor- 
phosis ; the streams, as we had seen them 


| above, ran in narrow channels, leaping and 


| running over a bed of quicksand. 


plunging over the rocks, raging and roaring 
in their course; but here they united, and 
spread in a thin sheet several hundred yards 
wide, and only a few inches deep ; they were 
Cross- 
ing the stream, our trail led up a narrow 
canon, not very deep, and then among the 
hills of golden, red, and purple shales and 
marls—a region of bad lands. Climbing 
out of the valley of the Rio Virgen, we 
passed through a forest of dwarf cedars, and 
came out at the foot of the Vermilion Cliffs. 
We followed this Indian trail toward the 
| east all day, and at night camped at a great 

spring, known to the Indians as “ Yellow 
Rock Water,” but to the Mormons as Pipe 
Spring. Near by there wasa cabin in which 
some Mormon herders found shelter. 

Pipe Spring is a point in Anzona just 
across the Utah line, and we supposed it to 
| be about sixty miles from the river. Here 
| we found that the Mormons designed build- 
| ing a fort another year as an outpost for 
| protection against the Indians. From this 
point we sent a part of our Indians to the 
rendezvous camp, keeping two with us, 
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Chu-ar and Shuts, for the purpose of show- | back and saw the morning sun shining in 


ing us the trails and springs; the latter are 


very scarce, very small, and not easily found. 
Not more than half a dozen are known in a 
district of country large enough to make as 
many good-sized counties in Illinois. There 
are no running streams, and these springs 
and water-pockets—that is, holes in the rocks 


ALCOVE BAD 


that hold water from shower to shower— 
were our only dependence. 

As we started on, we left behind a long 
line of cliffs, many hundred feet high, com- 
posed of orange and vermilion sandstones. 
[I have named them “Vermilion Cliffs.” 
When we were out a few miles I looked | 


angles were on fire, and the retreating angles 
were buried in shade. I gazed and gazed 
until my vision dreamed, and the clifis ap- 
peared a long bank of purple clouds piled 
from the horizon high into the heaven. At 
noon we passed along a ledge of chocolate 


| splendor on their painted faces. The salient 


LANDS. 


cliffs, and, taking out our sandwiches, we 
made dinner as we rode along. 

The day before, our Indians had discussed 
for hours the route which we should take. 
There was one way that was farther by ten 
or twelve miles, with sure water; another, 
the shorter, where water was found some- 
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times ; their conclusion was that water would 


be found there, and that was the way we 


went. All day long we were anxious about 
it. To be out two days 
with only the water that 
could be carried in two 
small kegs was to have 
our animals suffer great- 
ly. At five o’clock we 
came to the spot, and 
to our great relief found 
a huge water-pocket 
containing several bar- 
rels. Here we camped 
for the night. 

We were up at day- 
break the next morning, 
for it was a long day’s 
march to the next water, 
so the Indians. said. 
Our course was south- 
ward. From Pipe Spring 
we could see a moun- 
tain, and I recognized 
it as one I had seen the 
previous summer from a 
cliff overlooking the 
Grand Canon. It was 
just behind this moun- 
tain that I wished to 
strike the river. There 
were Indians living in 
the group of which it is 
the highest, whom I 
wished to visit on the 
way. These mountains are of volcanic origin, 
and we soon came to ground that was cov- 
ered with fragments of lava. The way be- 
came very difficult; we had to cross deep 
ravines, the heads of cafions that run into 
the Grand Canon. It was curious now to 
observe the knowledge of our Indians; there 
was not a trail they did not know; every 
guich and every rock seemed familiar. I 
have prided myself on being able to grasp 
and retain in my mind the topography of a 
country, but these Indians put me to shame. 
My knowledge is only general, embracing the 
more important features of a region which 
remains aS a map engraved on my mind; 
theirs is specific ; they know every rock and 
ledge, every gulch and caiion—just where 
to wind among these to find a pass, and 
their knowledge is unerring; they cannot 
describe a country to you, but they can tell 
you all the details of a route. 

The two had been furnished with but one 
pony, which they were to ride “ turn about,” 


but Chu-ar managed to keep the horse to | 





| packing the animals, I 


himself. Shuts, the one-eyed, bare-legged, 
merry-faced pigmy, walked, and pointed the 
way with a slender cane, and would leap and 
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bound by the shortest way, and sit down on 
a rock and wait demurely until we came, 
always meeting us with a jest, his face a rich 
mine of humor. 

At dusk we reached the water-pocket. It 
was found in a deep gorge on the flank of 
this great mountain. During the rainy sea- 
son the water rolls down the mountain-sides, 
plunging over precipices, and excavating a 
deep basin in the solid rock below. This 
basin, hid from the sun, holds water the year 
round. High rocks of black basalt stand 
about it, and above are overhanging cedars. 
The Indians call it U-nu-pin Pi-ka-vu, that 
is, Elfin Water-Pocket. 

The next morning, while the men were 
climbed a little 
mountain near camp to obtain a view of the 
country. It was a huge pile of volcanic 
scoria, loose and light as cinders from a 
forge, which gave way under my feet as I 
climbed with great labor. Reaching the 
summit, and looking to the south-east, I 
could see once more the labyrinth of deep 
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gorges that flank the Grand Cajon ; 
multitude I could not determine whether the 
latter was in view ornot. The memories of 
grand and awful months spent in their deep 
gloomy solitudes came up, and I lived that 
life over again for atime. I supposed be- 


fore starting that I could get a good view | 
| sure, and thought it possible that some 


of the great mountain from this point, but it 
was like climbing a chair to look at a castle. 
I wished to discover some way by which it 
could be ascended, as it was my intention to 
go to the summit before I returned to the 
settlements. 
impassable cliff stretching across the face 
of the mountain, and my problem was still 
unsolved. 
on the cinders, and making them rattle and 
clang. 

The Indians told us that we were to have 
a short ride that day, and that we would 
reach an Indian village by way of a good 
spring. 


to the left. 
deep ravines, the fragments of lava clanking 
under our horses’ feet ; now among cedars, 
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I saw a steep and apparently | 


I hurried down again, sliding | 





Our way was across spurs that put | 
out from the great mountain as we passed it | 
Up and down we went across | 
| that her own good master, whom we had 


in the | now among pines, and now across mountain. 


side glades. At one o’clock we descended 
into a lovely valley with a carpet of grass, 
We were told by Chu-ar that at some s 
sons of the year water runs through this \ 


| ley from a spring above, but that he suppos 


it would be dry at this time ; yet he was) 


the Indians whom we were seeking mi: 
be found near the spring. So he rode o1 
find them, and to say that we were friends, 
for should we come without notice, t! 
would run away, or propose to fight. S 
we saw Chu-ar riding at full speed, 
heard him shouting at the top of his v: 
and away in the distance were two Indi 
scampering up the mountain-side. © 
stopped, the other still ran on, and was si 
lost to view. We rode up and found Chu 
ar talking with the one who had stop, 

It was one of the ladies resident in those 
mountain glades, whom we called Godiva. 
She told us that her people were at the large 
spring, that it was only two hours’ ride, and 


seen running so lustily, had gone on to tell 
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them we were coming. We sat 


down and ate our luncheon, and oes 


shared our biscuit with the lady 
of the mountain, who had been 
ering seeds. Then we sent 
-ar on to the village to apprise 
them of our coming, and to allay 
any fears they might have, keep- 
g with us Shuts and Godiva. 
We rode along the trail another 
half-hour until we came to a pass 
between two high cinder-cones, of 
which I concluded to climb the 
one to the left. So, leaving the 
train to pursue its way, I rode 
my horse as far as possible, and 
then tugged up afoot to the sum- 
mit, from which I could see the 
Grand Canon. I now knew 
where Iwas. I recognized some 
landmarks on its brink which I 
had observed the year before. 
Below me to the north-west the 
Indian village was plainly seen. 
They had a lovely little park for 
their home—a meadow in front, 
and a grove of tall pines behind. 
I could see the smoke curling up 
from their fires, and with my 
glass could watch the approach 
of the little train, and see the 
people coming out to meet it. 
The men unsaddled their horses, 
and an Indian boy took them out to graze. 
I descended the mountain, and reached camp 
at sunset. 

After supper, we put some cedar boughs 
on the fire; the dusky villagers sat around, 
and we had a smoke and a talk. I ex- 
plained the object of my visit, and assured 
them of my friendly intentions. Then | 
asked them about a way down into the 
caion, They told me that, years ago, a 
way was discovered by which parties could 
go down, but that no one had attempted it 
for a long time; that it was a very difficult 
and dangerous undertaking to reach the 
“Big Water.” Then I inquired about the 
Shi-wits, the tribe that lives about the 
springs on the mountain-sides and cahon 
cliffs to the south-west. They said that 
their village was about thirty miles away, 
and promised to send a messenger for them 
the next morning. 

Having finished our business for the even- 
ing, I asked if there was a “tu-gwe-wa-gunt” 
in camp—that is, if there was any one pres- 
ent who was skilled in relating their mythol- 
ogy. Chu-ar said To-mor-ro-un-ti-kai, the 


TO 
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GODIVA 


U-in-ka-rets, 
was a very noted man for his skill in‘ this 
matter; but they both objected, by saying 
that the season for tu-gwe-nai had not yet 


chief of these Indians, the 


arrived. But I had anticipated this, and 
soon some members of the party came with 


| pipes and tobacco, a large kettle of coffee, 
| and a tray of biscuits, and after sundry cere- 


monies of pipe-lighting and smoking, we 
all feasted; and, warmed up by this (to 


| them unusual) good living, it was decided 


that the night should be spent in relating 
mythology. I asked To-mor-ro-un-ti-kai to 
tell us about the So-kus Wai-un-ats or One- 
Two Boys, and to this he agreed. 

The long winter evenings of an Indian 


| camp are usually devoted to the relation of 


mythological stories, which purport to give 
a history of an ancient race of animal gods. 


| The stories are usually told by some old 
| man, assisted by others of the party who 


take secondary parts, while the members of 
the tnbe gather about and make comments 
or receive impressions from the morals which 
are enforced by -the story-teller, or more 


| properly story-tellers, for the exercise par- 
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takes somewhat of the nature of a theatri- 
cal performance. 


THE SO-KUS WAI-UN-ATS. 


Tum-pwi-nai-ro-gwi-nump, he who had a 
stone shirt, killed Si-kor, the crane, and stole 
his wife; and seeing that she had a child, 
and thinking it would be an encumbrance | 


MARY'S VEIL—THE UPPER FALL ON PINE CREEK 


to them on their travels, he ordered her to | 
kill it. But the mother, loving the babe, | 
hid it under her dress and carried it away to | 
its grandmother. And Stone Shirt carried | 
his captured bride to his own land. 

In a few years the child grew to be a fine | 
lad, under the care of his grandmother, and 
was her companion wherever she went. 

One day, they were digging flag-roots on 


| the margin of the niver, and putting t 
| in a heap on the bank. When they 
| been at work a little while, the boy 
ceived that the roots came up with gre 
ease than was customary, and he asked | 
old woman the cause of this, but she 
not know; and as they continued 
work, still the reeds came up with less ef 
at which their wonder increased unti 
grandmother said, “ Surely some str: 
thing is about to transpire.” ‘Then 
boy went to the heap where they 
been placing the roots, and found 
some one had taken them away, and 
ran back, exclaiming: 
“ Grandmother, did you take the r 
away?” 
And she answered : 
**No, my child. Perhaps some g! 
has taken them off. Let us dig no m 
come away.” 
But the boy was not satisfied, as 
greatly desired to know what all 
meant; so he searched about for a time, 
and at length found a man sitting w 
a tree, whom he taunted with being the 
thief, throwing mud and stones at | 
until he broke his leg. The stran, 
answered not the boy nor resented the 
injuries he received, but remained sil 
and sorrowful; and when his leg \ 
broken he tied it up in sticks, and bath« 
it in the river, and sat down again unde: 
the tree, and beckoned the boy to aj 
proach. When the lad came near, t 
stranger told him he had something 
great importance to reveal. 
“My son,” said he, “did that « 
woman ever tell you about your father 
and mother ?” 
“No,” answered the boy, “I have never 
heard of them.” 
“ My son,do you see these bones scat 
tered on the ground? Whose bones arc 
these ?” 
“ How should [ know ?” answered the 
boy. “It may be that some elk or deer 
has been killed here.” 
“ No,” said the man. 
“Perhaps they are the bones of a bear.” 
But the man shook his head. So th 
boy mentioned many other animals, but the 
stranger still shook his head, and finally said : 

“These are the bones of your father 
Stone Shirt killed him, and left him to rot 
here on the ground like a wolf.” 

Then the boy was filled with indignation 
against the slayer of his father. 

Then the stranger asked : 
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‘ls your mother in yonder lodge ?” 
“« No,” 
“Does your mother live on the banks of 


this river ?” 

“1 don’t know my mother,” answered the 
boy. “Ihave never seen her; she is dead.” 

“My son,” replied the stranger, “Stone 
Shirt, who killed your father, stole your 
mother, and took her away to the shore of 
distant lake, and there she is his wife to- 
lay. 

And the boy wept bitterly; and while the 
tears filled his eyes so that he could not see, 
the stranger disappeared. Then the boy 
was filled with wonder at what he had seen 
and heard, and malice grew in his heart 
wainst his father’s enemy. He returned to 
the old woman, and said: 

“ Grandmother, why have you lied to me 
bout my father and mother ?” 

And she answered not, for she knew that 
1 ghost had told all to the boy. And the 
oy fell upon the ground, weeping and sob- 
ing until he fell into a deep sleep, when 
strange things were told to him. 

His slumber continued three days and 
three nights, and when he awoke he said 
(0 his grandmother: 

‘l am going away to enlist all nations in 
my fight,” and straightway he departed. 


VILLAGE 


} 


Pe. 


er ol mts o 


IN WINTER. 


[Here the boy's travels are related, with 


| many circumstances concerning the way he 


was received by the people, all given in a 
series of very extended conversations, which 
we omit.] 

Finally, he returned in advance of the 
people whom he had enlisted, bringing with 
him Shin-au-av, the wolf, and To-go-av, the 
rattlesnake. When the three had eaten food, 
the boy said to the old woman, “ Grand- 
mother, cut me in two!” but she demurred, 
saying she did not wish to kill one whom 
she loved so dearly. “Cut me in two!” 
demanded the boy; and he gave her a stone 
axe which he had brought from a distant 
country, and with a manner of great author- 
ity, he again commanded her to cut him in 
two. So she stood before him and severed 
him in twain and fled in terror. And lo! 
each part took the form of an entire man, 
and the one beautiful lad appeared as two, 
and they were so much alike, no one could 
tell them apart. 

When the people or nations whom the 
boy had enlisted came pouring into the 
camp, Shin-au-av and To-go-av were en- 
gaged in telling them of the wonderful thing 
that had happened to the boy, and that 
now there were two, and they all held it to 
be an augury of a successful expedition to 
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the land of Stone Shirt ; and they started on 
their journey. 


Now the boy had been told in the dream | 


of his three days’ slumber of a magical cup, 
and he had brought it home with him from 
his journey among the nations, and the 
So-kus Wai-un-ats carried it between them 
filled with water. Shin-au-av walked on 
their right, and To-go-ay on their left; and 
the nations followed in the order in which 
they had been enlisted. ‘There was a vast 
number of them, so that when they were 
stretched out in line, it was one day’s jour- 
ney from the front to the rear of the column. 

When they had journeyed two days and 
were far out on the desert all the people 
thirsted, for they found no water, and they 
fell down upon the sand groaning and mur- 
muring that they had been deceived, and 
they cursed the One-Two. 

But the So-kus Wai-un-ats had been told 
in the wonderful dream of the suffering 
which would be endured, and that the water 
which they carried in the cup was only to 
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THE GRAND CANON. 

was standing, that he might mak, 
detour about some hills and come up: 
from the other side. To-go-av went ; 
way from camp and called to the br 
“Do you see me?” and they ans 
they did not. “ Hunt for me;” and 
they were hunting for him the rattle 
said, “I can see you; you are doing 
and so, telling them what they were « 
but they could not find him. 

Then the rattlesnake came forth, d 


ing, “ Now you know I can see others, ; 


be used in dire necessity; and the brothers § 


said to each other, “ Now the time has come | 


for us to drink the water.” And when one 
had quaffed of the magical bowl he found 
it still full, and he gave it to the other to 
drink, and still it was full, and the One-Two 
gave it to the people, and one after another 
did they all drink, and still the cup was full 
to the brim. 

But Shin-au-av was dead and all the peo- 
ple mourned, for he was a great man. The 
brothers held the cup over him and sprin- 
kled him with water, when he arose and 
said, “ Why do you disturb me? I did 
have a vision of mountains, brooks, and 
meadows of cane, where honey-dew was 
pleasant.” They gave him the cup and he 
drank also; but, when he had finished, there 
was none left. Refreshed and rejoicing, 
they proceeded on their journey. 

The next day, being without food, they 
were hungry, and all were about to perish, 
and again they murmured at the brothers 
and cursed them; but the So-kus Wai-un-ats 
saw in the distance an antelope standing on 
an eminence in the plain in bold relief 
against the sky, and Shin-au-av knew it was 
the wonderful antelope with many eyes 
which Stone Shirt kept for his watchman, 
and he proposed to go and kill it; but To- 


go-av demurred, and said, “It were better | 


that I should go, for he will see you and run 
away.” But the So-kus Wai-un-ats told 
Shin-au-av to go, and he started in a direc- 
tion away to the left of where the antelope 
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that I cannot be seen, when I so desire. 
Shin-au-av cannot kill that antelope, for he 


has many eyes, and is the wonderful watch 
man of Stone Shirt; but I can kill him, for | 
can go where he is and he cannot see me 
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So the brothers were convinced and per- 
mitted him to go, and he went and killed the 
intelope. When Shin-au-av saw it fall he 
was very angry, for he was extremely proud 

; fame as a hunter and anxious to have 
mor of killing the famous antelope, and 
n up with the intention of killing To- 
; but when he drew near and saw that 
itelope was fat and would make a rich 
feast for the people, his anger was appeased. 
“What matters it,” said he, “ who kills the 
game, When we can all eat it?” So all the 
people were fed in abundance, and they pro- 
ceeded on their journey. 
1e next day the people again suffered 
for water and the magical cup was empty, 
but the So-kus Wai-un-ats having been told 
in their dream what to do, transformed them- 
selves into doves and flew away to a lake, on 
the margin of which was the home of Stone 
Shirt 

Coming near to the shore, they saw two 
maidens bathing in the water, and the boys 
stood and looked, for the maidens were very 
beautiful. Then they flew into some bushes 
near by to have a nearer view, and were 
caught in a snare which the girls had set for 
birds. The beautiful maidens came up, and 
taking the birds out of the snare admired 
them very much, for they had never seen such 
birds before. They carried them to their 
father, Stone Shirt, who said, “ My daugh- 
ters, | very much fear these are spies from 
my enemies, for such birds do not live in 
our land,” and he was about to throw them 
into the fire, when the maidens besought him 
with tears that he would not destroy their 
beautiful birds; he yielded to their entreat- 
ies with much misgiving. Then they took 
the birds to the shore of the lake and set 
them free. 

When the birds were at liberty once more, 
they ew around amongst the bushes until 
they found the magical cup which they had 
lost, and, taking it up, they carried it out 
into the middle of the lake and settled down 
upon the water, and the maidens supposed 
they were drowned. 

lhe birds, when they had filled their cup, 
rose again and went back to the people in 
the desert, where they arrived just at the 
nght time to save them with the cup of 
water, from which each drank and yet it 
was full until the last was satisfied, and then 
not a drop was left. The brothers reported 
that they had seen Stone Shirt and _ his 
daughters. 

(he next day they came near to the home 
of the enemy, and the brothers, in proper 


| convinced. 


person, went out to reconnoiter. Seeing a 
woman gleaning seeds, they drew near and 
knew it was their mother, whom Stone Shirt 
had stolen from Si-kor, the crane. They 
told her they were her sons, but she denied 
it, and said she had had but one son; but 
the boys related to her their history, with 
the origin of the two from one, and she was 
She tried to dissuade them from 
making war upon Stone Shirt, and told them 
that no arrow could possibly penetrate his 
armor, and that he was a great warrior, and 
had no other delight than in killing his ene- 
mies, and that his daughters also were fur 
nished with magical bows and arrows, which 
they could shoot so fast that their arrows 
would fill the air like a cloud, and that it 
was not necessary for them to take aim, for 
their missiles went where they willed; they 
thought the arrows to the hearts of their ene 
mies, and thus the maidens could kill the 
whole of the people before a common arrow 
could be shot by a common person. But 
the boys told her what the spirit had said 
in the long dream, that he had promised 
that Stone Shirt should be killed. They in- 
structed her to go down to the lake at dawn, 
so as not to be endangered by the battle. 
During the night the So-kus Wal-un-ats 
transformed themselves into mice, and pro 
ceeded to the home of Stone Shirt, and found 


the magical bows and arrows that belonged 


to the maidens, and with their sharp teeth 
they cut the sinew on the backs of the bows, 
and nibbled the bow-strings, so that they 
were worthless; meanwhile To-go-av hid 
himself under a rock near by. 

When dawn came into the sky, Tum-pwi- 
nai-ro-gwi-nump, the Stone Shirt man, arose 
and walked out of his tent, exulting in his 
strength and security, and sat down upon 
the rock under which To-go-av was hiding, 
who, seeing his opportunity, sank his fangs 
into the flesh of the hero. Stone Shirt sprang 
high into the air, and called to his daughters 
that they were betrayed, and that the enemy 
was near, and they seized their magical bows 
and their quivers, filled with magical arrows, 
and hurried to his defense. At the same 
time all the nations who were surrounding 
the camp rushed down to battle. But the 
beautiful maidens, finding their weapons 
destroyed, waved back their enemies as 
if they would parley, and standing for a 
few moments over the body of their slain 
father, sang the death-song, and danced the 
death-dance, whirling in giddy circles about 
the dead hero, and wailing with despair until 
they sank down and expired. 
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The conquerors buried the maid. 
ens by the shore of the lake, bu 
Tum-pwi-nai-ro-gwi-nump was lef 
to rot, and his bones to bleach on 
the sands, as he had left Si-ko 

There is this proverb among the 
Utes: “ Do not murmur when you 
suffer in doing what the spirits have 
commanded, for a cup of water js 
provided.” And another: “ What 
matters it who kills the game when 
we can all eat of it ?” 


It was long after midnight when 
the performance was ended; the 
story itself was interesting, th 
I had heard it many times bet 
but never perhaps under such cir- 
cumstances. We were stretched he 
neath tall, somber pines, and 
great camp fire was surrounded by 
old men, wrinkled, and ugly; de- 
formed, blear-eyed, wry-faced wom- 
en; lithe, stately young men; pretty, 
but simpering maidens, naked chil- 
dren—all intently listening, laugh- 
ing or talking by times, their strange 
faces and dusky forms lit up with 
the glare of the pine-knot fire—al 
the circumstances conspiring to 
make it a scene strange and weird. 
One old man, the sorcerer, or 
medicine man, of the tribe, pecu- 
liarly impressed me. Now and 
then he would interrupt the play 
for the purpose of correcting the 
speakers, giving the moral of the 
story a strange dignity and impres- 
siveness that seemed to pass to the 
very border of the ludicrous; yet 
at no time did it make me smile 

The story finished, I took Chu- 
ar aside for a talk. The three men 
who left us in the canon the year 
before found their way up the lat- 
eral gorge, by which they went on 
or the Shi-wits Plateau, lying to the 
west of this, where they met with 
the Indians, and camped with them 
one or two nights, and were finally 
killed. I was anxious to learn the 
circumstances, and as the people 
of the tribe who committed the 
deed live but a little way from these 
people, and are intimate with them, 
I asked Chu-ar to make inquiry for 
me. ‘Then we went to bed. 

Early the next morning the In- 
dians came up to our camp. They 
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had concluded to send out a young man 
after the Shi-wits. The runner fixed his 
moccasins, put some food in a sack, and 
some water in a little wicker-work jug lined 
with pitch, strapped them on his back, and 
started off at a good round pace. 

We concluded to go down the caion, hop- 
ing to meet the Shi-wits on our return. Soon 
we were ready to start, leaving the camp and 
pack animals in charge of the two Indians 
who came with us. As we moved out, our 
new guide came up,—a blear-eyed, wizen- 
faced, quiet old man, with his bow and 
arrows in one hand, and a small cane in the 
other. These Indians all carry canes witha 
crooked handle, they say to kill rattlesnakes, 
and to pull rabbits from their holes. The 
valley is high up in the mountain, and we 
descended from it by a rocky, precipitous, 
trail down, down, down, for two long weary 
hours, leading our ponies, and stumbling 
over the rocks. At last we were at the foot 
of the mouhtain, standing on a little knoll, 
from which we could look into a caion be- 
low. Into this we descended, and then we 
followed it for miles, clambering down, and 
still down. Often we crossed beds of lava 
that had been poured into the caion by 
lateral channels, and these angular fragments 
of basalt made the way very rough for the 
animals. About two o’clock the guide halted 
us with his wand, and, springing over the 
rocks, was soon lost in a gulch. In a few 
minutes he returned and told us there was a 
little water below in a pocket. But it was 
vile and nauseating, and our ponies refused 
todrink it. We passed on, still ever descend- 
ing. A mile or two from the water-basin 
we came to a precipice more than a thousand 
feet to the bottom. ‘There was a cafon run- 
ning at a greater depth, and at right angles 
to this, and into which this entered by the 
precipice, and this second cafon was a lateral 
one to the greater one, in the bottom of 
which we were to find the river. Searching 
bout, we found a way by which we could 
lescend to the left along the shelves and 
steps and piles of broken rocks. 

We started, leading our ponies, a wall upon 
uur left, unknown depths on our right. At 
places our way was along shelves so narrow 
r so sloping that I ached with fear lest a 
pony should make a misstep and knock a 
man over the cliff with him. Now and then 
we started the loose rocks under our feet, 
and over the cliff they went thundering 
lown, and the echoes rolled through distant 
camons. At last we passed along a level 
shelf for some distance, then we turned to 
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the right, and zigzagged down a steep slope 
to the bottom. Now we passed along this 
lower cafion for two or three miles to where 
it terminates in the Grand Cajfon; as the 
other ended in this, the river was only eight 
een hundred feet below us, and it seemed 
at this distance to be but a creek. Our 
withered guide, the human pickle, seated 
himself on a rock, and seemed wonderfully 


| amused at our discomfiture, for we could see 


| our guide was here last, years ago. 


no way by which to descend to the river 
After some minutes he quietly rose, and, 
beckoning us to follow, he pointed out a 
narrow sloping shelf on the right, which 
was to be our way. It led along the cliff 
for half a mile to a wider bench beyond, 
which, he said, was broken down on the 
other side in a great slide, and there we could 
get to the river. So we started out on the 
shelf; it was so steep we could hardly stand 
on it, and to fall would be to go—we dared 
not look to see where. It was soon manifest 
that we could not get the ponies along the 
ledge. The storms had washed it down since 
One of 


| the ponies had gone so far that we could not 


turn him back until we had found a wider 
place, but at last we got him off. With part 
of the men, I took the horses back where 
there were a few bushes growing, and turned 
them loose. In the meantime the other 
men were looking for some way by which 
we could get down to the river. When | 
returned, one, Captain Bishop, had found 
a way, and gone down. We packed bread, 


| coffee, sugar, and two or three blankets 


| spent in fruitless search. 


| chasm 


among us, and set out. It was then nearly 
dark, and we could not find the way by 
which the Captain went, and an hour was 
Two of the men 
went around an amphitheater more than a 
fourth of a mile, and started down a broken 
that faced us who were behind. 
These walls that are vertical, or nearly so, 
are often cut by chasms where the showers 
run down, and the tops of these chasms will 
be back a distance from the face of a wall, 
and the bed of the chasm will slope down with 
here and there a fall, and at some places be 
chocked with huge rocks which have fallen 
from the cliff. Down such a one the two 
men started. We worked our way for a 
time, until we came to the “ jumping-off 
place,” where we could throw a stone and 
hear it faintly strike away below. We feared 
that we should have to stay there clinging 
to the rocks until daylight. 

There is a curious plant growing out from 
the crevices of the rocks in this region: a 
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The conquerors buried the maid. 
ens by the shore of the lake, bu 
Tum-pwi-nai-ro-gwi-nump was lef 
to rot, and his bones to bleach op 
the sands, as he had left Si-kor 

There is this proverb among the 
Utes: “Do not murmur when 
suffer in doing what the spirits have 
commanded, for a cup of water js 
provided.” And another: “What 
matters it who kills the game when 
we can all eat of it ?” 


It was long after midnight wher 
the performance was ended; the 
story itself was interesting, thou 
I had heard it many times before, 
but never perhaps under such cir 
cumstances. We were stretched he 
neath tall, somber pines, and t! 
great camp fire was surrounded by 
old men, wrinkled, and ugly; de- 
formed, blear-eyed, wry-faced wom- 
en; lithe, stately young men; pretty, 
but simpering maidens, naked chil- 
dren—all intently listening, laugh- 
ing or talking by times, their strange 
faces and dusky forms lit up with 
the glare of the pine-knot fire—all 
the circumstances conspiring to 
make it a scene strange and weird. 
One old man, the sorcerer, or 
medicine man, of the tribe, pecv- 
liarly impressed me. Now 
then he would interrupt the play 
for the purpose of correcting the 
speakers, giving the moral of the 
story a strange dignity and impres- 
siveness that seemed to pass to the 
very border of the ludicrous; yet 
at no time did it make me smile 

The story finished, I took Chu 
ar aside for a talk. The three mer 
who left us in the cafon the year 
before found their way up the lat- 
eral gorge, by which they went on 
or the Shi-wits Plateau, lying to the 
west of this, where they met with 
the Indians, and camped with them 
one or two nights, and were finally 
killed. I was anxious to learn the 
circumstances, and as the people 
of the tnbe who committed the 
deed live but a little way from these 
people, and are intimate with them, 
I asked Chu-ar to make inquiry for 
me. ‘Then we went to bed. 

Early the next morning the In- 
dians came up to our camp. They 
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had concluded to send out a young man 
after the Shi-wits. The runner fixed his 
moccasins, put some food in a sack, and 
some water in a little wicker-work jug lined 
with pitch, strapped them on his back, and 
started off at a good round pace. 

We concluded to go down the canon, hop- 
ing to meet the Shi-wits on our return. Soon 
we were ready to start, leaving the camp and 
pack animals in charge of the two Indians 
who came with us. As we moved out, our 
new guide came up,—a blear-eyed, wizen- 
faced, quiet old man, with his bow and 
arrows in one hand, and a small cane in the 
other. ‘These Indians all carry canes witha 
crooked handle, they say to kill rattlesnakes, 
and to pull rabbits from their holes. The 
valley is high up in the mountain, and we 
descended from it by a rocky, precipitous, 
trail down, down, down, for two long weary 
hours, leading our ponies, and stumbling 
wer the rocks. At last we were at the foot 
of the mountain, standing on a little knoll, 
from which we could look into a cahon be- 
low. Into this we descended, and then we 
followed it for miles, clambering down, and 
still down. Often we crossed beds of lava 


that had been poured into the cahon by 
lateral channels, and these angular fragments 
of basalt made the way very rough for the 


animals. About two o’clock the guide halted 
us with his wand, and, springing over the 
rocks, was soon lost in a gulch. In a few 
minutes he returned and told us there was a 
ttle water below in a pocket. But it was 
vile and nauseating, and our ponies refused 
todrink it. We passed on, still ever descend- 
ng. A mile or two from the water-basin 
we came to a precipice more than a thousand 
leet to the bottom. There was a cafon run- 
ung at a greater depth, and at right angles 
to this, and into which this entered by the 
precipice, and this second cafon was a lateral 
me to the greater one, in the bottom of 
vhich we were to find the river. Searching 
bout, we found a way by which we could 
lescend to the left along the shelves and 
teps and piles of broken rocks. 

We started, leading our ponies, a wall upon 
ur left, unknown depths on our right. At 
places our way was along shelves so narrow 
t so sloping that I ached with fear lest a 
pony should make a misstep and knock a 
nan over the cliff with him. Now and then 
we started the loose rocks under our feet 
ind over the cliff they went thundering 
lown, and the echoes rolled through distant 
aions. At last we passed along a level 
shelf for some distance, then we turned to 

You. X.—44. 


| beckoning us to follow, he 


| get to the river. 


the right, and zigzagged down a steep slope 
to the bottom. Now we passed along this 
lower caion for two or three miles to where 
it terminates in the Grand Cafon; as the 
other ended in this, the river was only eight- 
een hundred feet below us, and it seemed 
at this distance to be but a creek. Our 
withered guide, the human pickle, seated 
himself on a rock, and seemed wonderfully 
amused at our discomfiture, for we could see 
no way by which to descend to the river. 
After some minutes he quietly rose, and, 
pointed out a 
narrow sloping shelf on the right, which 
was to be our way. It led along the cliff 
for half a mile to a wider bench beyond, 
which, he said, was broken down on the 
other side in a great slide, and there we could 
So we started out on the 
shelf; it was so steep we could hardly stand 
on it, and to fall would be to go—we dared 
not look to see where. It was soon manifest 
that we could not get the ponies along the 
ledge. The storms had washed it down since 
our guide was here last, years ago. One of 
the ponies had gone so far that we could not 
turn him back until we had found a wider 
place, but at last we got him off. With part 
of the men, I took the horses back where 
there were a few bushes growing, and turned 
them loose. In the meantime the other 
men were looking for some way by which 
we could get down to the river. When 1 
returned, one, Captain Bishop, had found 
a way, and gone down. We packed bread, 
coffee, sugar, and two or three blankets 
among us, and set out. It was then nearly 
dark, and we could not find the way by 
which the Captain went, and an hour was 
spent in fruitless search. Two of the men 
went around an amphitheater more than a 
fourth of a mile, and started down a broken 
chasm that faced us who were behind. 
These walls that are vertical, or nearly so, 
are often cut by chasms where the showers 
run down, and the tops of these chasms will 
be back a distance from the face of a wall, 
and the bed of the chasm will slope down with 
here and there a fall, and at some places be 
chocked with huge rocks which have fallen 
from the cliff. Down such a one the two 
men started. We worked our way for a 
time, until we came to the “ jumping-off 
place,” where we could throw a stone and 
hear it faintly strike away below. We feared 
that we should have to stay there clinging 
to the rocks until daylight. 

There is a curious plant growing out from 
the crevices of the rocks in this region: a 
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dozen stems will start from one root and 
grow to the length of eight or ten feet and 
not throw out a single branch or twig. At 
this crisis our little Indian, who seemed fully 
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| ancient people who lived here had made , 
a 
garden, and used a great spring that comes 


to comprehend the circumstances, gath- | 


ered a number of these dry stems and tied 
them together in a bundle, forming a fascine. 
Then he lighted one end, and held it up. 
With this we could see a way out of our 


trouble; and helping one another, holding | 


torches for one another, and clinging to one 
another’s hands, we worked our way still 
farther into the depths of the cafon. While 


we were doing this, we noticed that the | 


party coming down the gulch on the oppo- 
site side of the amphitheater would occa- 
sionally kindle a fire in a bunch of dried 





stems, which would flare up for a few mo- | 
ments; and while these fires served them to | 


find a way down difficult points, it marked 
to us their progress down the gulch. 
Captain Bishop kindled a huge fire in the 
drift-wood on the bank of the river. Soon 


every man of our party had a torch of 
his own, and the light by the river, and 
the lights in the opposite gulch, and our | 
own torches, made more manifest the aw- 
ful darkness which filled the stupendous 


gorge. 
two, and at last we saw Captain Bishop 
coming up the gulch, with a huge torch- 
light on his shoulders. He looked like a 


Then | 


Still on we went, for an hour or | 


fiend waving brands and lighting the flames | 


of hell, and the men in the opposite gulch 


were imps lighting delusive fires in inacces- 
sible crevices over yawning chasms; while | 
our little Indian was surely the king of wiz- | 


ards. So I thought, as I stopped to rest 
for a moment onarock. At last we met 
Captain Bishop, with his flaming torch, and 
as he had learned the way, he soon piloted 
us to the side of the great Colorado. We 


were hungry and athirst and almost starved, 


and we lay down on the rocks to drink. 
Then we made a cup of coffee, and, spread- 
ing our blankets on a sand beach, were 
lulled to sleep by the roaring Colorado. 


| with our Indian neighbors. 


The next morning we looked about us to | 


see if there were no better way by which we 
could bring rations down to the river, and 
finally concluded that we could make that 


point a depot of supplies, should it be nec- | 


essary; that we could pack rations to the 
point where we left our animals the night 


before, and employ Indians to carry them | 


down to the water’s edge. 
about we discovered, on a broad shelf, the 
ruins of an old house, the walls of which 
were broken down, and could see where the 


While looking | 
| and children, buckskin, rags, and sand. 
They wear very little clothing, not needing 


out of the rocks for irrigation. On some 
rocks near by we discovered some curioys 
etchings. Still searching about we found 
an obscure trail up the cafon wall, marked 
here and there by steps which had been 
built in the loose rock. Elsewhere there 
were hewn stairways, and we found a much 
easier way to go up than that by which we 
came down in the darkness the night before. 

We were in the Grand Cajon, by the side 
of the roaring Colorado, more than six 
thousand feet below our camp on the mount. 
ain-side, eighteen miles away ; but the miles 
of horizontal distance represented but a 
small part of the day’s labor before us. It 
was the mile and a-quarter of altitude to be 
compassed that made it a Herculean task. 

We started early, and soon reached the 
place where we had left our horses, and 
found them mad with thirst. It was with 
difficulty that we were able to catch them, 
though they were hobbled; but at last they 
were all secured, and we started up the 
canon with our jaded ponies until we reach- 
ed the second cliff. Up this we climbed by 
easy steps, leading our animals. ‘Then we 
reached the vile water-pocket found the day 
before. Our ponies had had no water for 
thirty hours, and were eager even for this 
foul fluid. We carefully strained a kettle- 
ful for ourselves, then divided what was left 
between them, two or three gallons for each; 
but this did not satisfy them, and they raged 
around, refusing to eat the scanty grass. 
We boiled our kettle of water and skimmed 
it; straining, boiling, and skimming made 
it a little better, and plenty of coffee took 
away the bad odor, and so modified the 
taste that most of us could drink it. Our 
little Indian, however, seemed to prefer the 
original mixture. We reached camp about 
sunset, and were glad to rest. 

The next day, September 19, we were 
tired and sore, and concluded to rest a day 
During the in- 
clement season they live in shelters made of 
boughs or bark of the cedar, which they 
strip off in long shreds. In this climate, 
most of the year is dry and warm, and dur- 
ing such time they do not care for shelter. 
Clearing a small circular space of ground, 
they bank it around with brush and sand, 
and wallow in it during the day,—and huddle 
together in a heap at night, men, women, 


much in this lovely climate. 
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Altogether these Indians are more nearly 
in their primitive condition than any others | 
in the continent with whom I am acquaint- 
ed. They have never received anything 
fom the Government; they are too poor to | 
empt the trader, and their country is so 
nearly inaccessible that the white man never 
visits them. The sunny mountain-side is 
overed with wild fruits, nuts, and native 
sains, upon which they subsist. The oose, 
the fruit of the Yucca or Spanish bayonet, 
srich and not unlike the paw-paw of the 
valley of the Ohio. They eat it raw, and 
iso roast it in the ashes. They gather the 
fruit of a cactus plant which is rich and lus- 
ious, and eat them as grapes, or from them 
express the juice, making the dry pulp into 
cakes, and saving them for winter; the wine 
they drink about their camp-fires until the 
midnight is merry with their revelries. They 
also gather the seeds of many plants, such 
as sunflowers, golden rod, and grasses. For 
this purpose they have large, conical bask- 
ets, Which hold two or more bushels. The 


women carry them on their backs, suspend- 
ed from their foreheads by broad straps, and 
with a smaller one in the left hand, and a 
wilow-woven fan in the right, they walk 


mong the grasses and sweep the seed into 
the smaller basket, which is emptied now 
ind then into the larger until it is full of 
seed and chaff. Then they winnow out the 
chaff and roast the seeds by a curious pro- 
cess: the seeds with a quantity of red- 
hot coals are put into a willow tray, and by 
rapidly and dexterously shaking and tossing 
them, they keep the coals aglow, and the 
seds and tray from burning. As if by 
magic, so skilled are the crones in this work, 
they roll the seeds to one side of the tray 
as they are roasted, and the coals to the 
ther. Then they grind the seeds into a 
fine flour, and make it into cakes and mush. 
Fora mill they use a large flat rock lying 
m the ground, and another small cylindri- | 
calone in the hands. They sit prone on 
the ground, holding the large flat rocks be- 
tween the feet and legs, then fill their laps 
with seeds, thus making a hopper to the 
mill with their dusky legs, and grind by 
pushing the seeds across the larger rock, | 
where it drops into a tray. It is a merry 
‘ight to see the women grinding at the mill. 
[have seen a group of women grinding to- 
gether, keeping time to a chant, or gossip 
ing and chatting, while the younger lassies 
would jest and chatter and make the pine 
woods merry with their laughter. Mothers | 
carry their babes curiously in baskets. They | 


| make a wicker board by platting willows, 


and sew a buckskin cloth to either edge, 
and this is fulled in the middle so as to form 
a sack closed at the bottom. At the top 
they make a wicker shade like “ my grand- 


| mother’s sun-bonnet,” and wrapping the lit- 


tle one in a wild-cat robe, place it in the 
basket; and this they carry on their backs, 
strapped over the forehead, and the little 
brown midgets are ever peering over their 
mothers’ shoulders. In camp they stand 
the baskets against the trunk of a tree or 
hang it to a limb. There is little game in 
the country; yet they get a mountain sheep 
now and then, or a deer with their arrows, 
for they are not yet supplied with guns. 
They get many rabbits, sometimes with ar- 
rows, sometimes with nets. They make a 
net of twine, made of the fibers of a native 
flax. Sometimes this is made several hun- 
dred yards in length, and is placed in a half 
circular position, with wings of sage brush. 
They have a circle hunt, and drive great 


| numbers of rabbits into the snare, where 


they are shot with arrows. Most of their 


| bows are made of cedar, but the best are 
| made of the horns of mountain sheep. 
| These are taken, soaked in water until quite 


soft, cut into strips, and these glued together, 
and such bones are quite elastic. During 
the autumn grasshoppers are very abundant. 
When cold weather comes, these insects are 
numbed, and can be gathered by the bushel. 
At such a time they dig a hole in the sand, 
heat stones in a fire near by, put some in the 
bottom of the hole, put on a layer of grass- 
hoppers, then a layer of hot stones, and con- 
tinue this until they put bushels on to roast. 
There they are left until cool, when they 
are taken out thoroughly dried, and ground 
into meal. Grasshopper-gruel and grass- 
hopper cake are articles of common food. 
Indians of the same race, farther to the 
east in the Rocky Mountains, obtain grass- 
hoppers in great quantities, collected in an- 
other manner. Late in the season, when 
the wings of the grasshoppers are fully 
fledged, they rise in vast numbers like clouds 
in the air and drift eastward with the upper 
currents. Coming near to these high snow- 
clad mountains, they are often chilled, and 
fall on the great sloping sheets of snow that 
are spread over the mountain-sides, and tum- 
ble down these snow banks in vast numbers 
until they are collected at the foot in huge 
wind-rows, often containing hundreds, thou- 
sands, tens of thousands of bushels. Here 
the grizzly bears come and gorge them- 
selves on this dainty food. ‘There the In- 
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dians come and kill the grizzly bears and 
gather grasshoppers. Grasshopper pudding, 
with bear-grease sauce, is considered a great 
delicacy. 

Their lore consists in a mass of traditions 
or mythology. It is very difficult to induce 
them to tell it to white men; but the old 
Spanish priests in the days of the conquest 
of New Mexico, spread among the Indians 
of this country many Bible stories which the 
Indians are usually willing to tell. It is not 
always easy to recognize them. When a 
Bible story is grafted upon a pagan legend, 
it becomes a curious plant, and sends forth 
many shoots, quaint and new. May be, 
much of their added quaintness is due to 
the way in which they were told by the 
“fathers.” But in a confidential way, when 
you are alone, or when you are admitted to 
their camp-fire on a winter night, you will 
hear the stories of their mythology. I be- 
lieve that the greatest mark of friendship or 
confidence that an Indian can give, is to 
tell you his religion. After one has so talked 
with me, I should always trust him, and I 
felt on very good terms with these Indians 
from the night on which we heard the legend 
of One-Two. 

That evening, the Shi-wits, for whom we 
had sent, came in, and after supper we held 
a long council: a blazing fire was built, and 
around this we sat: the Indians living here, 
the Shi-wits, Jacob Hamblin, and myself. 
This man Hamblin speaks their language 
well, and has a great influence over all the 
Indians in the region round about. He is 
a silent, reserved man, and when he speaks, 
it is in a slow, quiet way that inspires great 
awe. His talk was so low that they had to 
listen attentively to hear, and they sat around 
him in death-like silence. When he finished 
a measured sentence, the chief repeated it 
and they all gave a solemn grunt. But first, 
I filled my pipe, lit it, and took a few whiffs, 
then passed it to Hamblin; he smoked and 
gave it to the man next, and so it went around. 
When it had passed the chief, he took out his 
own pipe, filled, and lit it, and passed it 
around after mine. I could smoke my own 
pipe in turn, but when the Indian pipe came 
round I was nonplussed. It had a large stem, 
which, at some time, had been broken, and 
now there was a buckskin rag wound around 
it and tied with sinew, so that the end of 
the stem was a huge mouthful. To gain 


time I refilled it, then engaged in very ear- 
nest conversation, and all unawares I passed 
it to my neighbor unlighted. 

I told the Indians that I wished to spend 
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some months in their country during the 
coming year,and that I should like them to 
treat me as a friend. I did not wish to 
trade, did not want their lands. Heretofore 
I had found it very difficult to make the 
natives understand my object, but the gray 
ity of the Mormon missionary helped m. 
much, I told them that all the great and 
good white men are anxious to know ven 
many things, that they spend much tim 
in learning, and that the greatest man is 
he who knows the most; that they want 
to know all about the mountains, and the 
valleys, the rivers, and the canons, the 
beasts, and birds, and snakes. Then I told 
them of many Indian tribes, and where 
they live; of the European nations, of the 
Chinese, of Africans, and all the strange 
things about them that came to my mind 
I told them of the ocean, of great rivers and 
high mountains, of strange beasts and birds 
\t last I told them I wished to learn about 
their canons and mountains, and about them- 
selves, to tell other men at home, and that 
I wanted to take pictures of everything, and 
show them to my friends. I told them that 
I could stay with them but a short time then, 
but that I should be back again and stay 
with them many months. All this occupied 
much time, and the matter and manner made 
a deep impression. 

‘Then their chief replied: “ Your talk 1s 
good, and we believe what you say. Your 
heart is good. We believe in Jacob, and 
look upon you as a father. When you are 
hungry you may have our game. You may 
gather our sweet fruits. We will give you 
food when you come to our land. We will 
show you the springs and you may dnnk; 
the water is good. We shall be friends, and, 
when you come, we shall be glad. We shall 
tell the Indians who live on the other side 
of the great river that we have seen Kah 
pu-rats, and he is the Indian’s friend. We 
shall tell them he is Jacob’s friend. We are 
very poor. Look at our women and chil- 
dren; they are naked. We have no horses 
we climb the rocks, and our feet are sore 
We live among rocks, and they yield litte 
food and many thorns. When the cold moons 
come, our children are hungry. We hav 
not much to give; you must not think us 
mean. You are wise; we have heard you 
tell strange things. We are ignorant. Last 
year we killed three white men. Bad men 
said they were our enemies. *They told 
great lies. We thought them true. We were 
mad; it made us big fools. We are very 
sorry. Do not think of them; it is done; let 
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ys be friends. We are ignorant, like little chil- 
dren, in understanding, compared with you. 
When we do wrong, do not get mad, and 
like children too. 

“When white men kill our people, we kill 
them. Then they kill more of us. It is not 
good. We hear that the white men are a 
great number. When they stop killing us, 
there will be no Indian left to bury the dead. 
We love our country; we know not other 
ands. We hear that other lands are better; 
we do not know. The pines sing, and we 
we glad. Our children play in the warm 
sand; we hear them sing, and we are glad. 
The seeds ripen, and we have to eat, and 
we are glad. We do not want their good 
lands; we want our rocks and the great 
mountains where our fathers lived. We are 
very poor; we are very ignorant; but we 
are very honest. You have horses and many 
things. You are very wise; you have a 
good heart. We will be friends. Nothing 
more have I to say.” 

Kah-pu-rats is the name by which I am 
known by the Utes and Shoshones, meaning 
‘no nght arm.” ‘There was much more 
repetition than I have given, and much more 


mphasis. After this a few presents were | 


given, we shook hands, and the council broke 

Mr. Hamblin then fell into conversation 
with one of the men, and held him until the 
others had left, and learned more of the par- 
ticulars of the death of the three men. It 
seems that they came upon the Indian village 


AN OVERLAND TRIP TO THE GRAND CANON. 


together in the human heart; here were 
savages faithful to a trust on one day, who, but 
a short time before, had been guilty of hor 
rible, though unconsidered crime. He who 
sees only their crimes, and studies the history 
of their barbarities as it has been recorded 
for the past three or four centuries, can see 
in the Indian race only hordes of demons 
who stand in the way of the progress of 
civilization, and who must, and ought to be 
destroyed. He who has a more intimate 
knowledge of Indian character and life some- 
times forgets their baser traits, and sees only 
their virtues, their truth, their fidelity to a 
trust, their simple and innocent sports, and 
wonders that a morally degenerate, but 
powerful civilization, should destroy that 
primitive life. Social problems are so com- 
plex that few are willing or able to compre- 
hend all the factors, and so the people are 
divided into two great parties, one crying 
for blood, and demanding the destruction 
of the Indians, the other begging that he 
may be left in his aboriginal condition, and 
that the progress of civilization may be 
stayed. Vain is the clamor of either party ; 
the march of humanity cannot be stayed ; 
fields must be made, and gardens planted in 
the little valleys among the mountains of 
that Western land, as they have been in the 
broader valleys and plains of the East, and 
the mountains must yield their treasure of 
ore to the miner, and, whether we desire it 


| or not, the ancient inhabitants of the country 


almost starved and exhausted with fatigue. | 


rhey were supplied with food, and put on 
ther way to the settlements. Shortly after 
they had left, an Indian from the east side 
of the Colorado arrived at their village and 
told them about a number of miners having 
killed a squaw in a drunken brawl, and no 


| 


loubt these were the men. No person had | 


ver come down the cafon; that was im- 
possible; they were trying to hide their 
jut. In this way he worked them into a 
great rage; they followed, surrounded the 
men in ambush, and filled them full of 
TrOWS. 


Chat night I slept in peace, although these | 


urderers of my men, and their friends, the 

n-ka-rets, were sleeping not five hundred 
lands away. While we were gone to the 
anon, the pack train, and supplies enough 
0 make an Indian rich beyond his wildest 
reams, were all left in their charge, and all 
‘as safe ; not even a lump of sugar was pil- 
ered by the children. 

So strangely do virtues and vices grow 





must be lost ; and we may comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that they are not destroyed, 
but are gradually absorbed, and become a 
part of more civilized communities. 

The next day the train started back to the 
Elfin Water-Pocket, while Captain Bishop 
and I climbed Mt. Trumbull. The U-in 
ka-ret Mountains are volcanic—great irregu 
lar masses of lava, and many cones, one 
hundred and eighteen in number. On our 
way we passed the point that was the last 
opening in this volcanic region. It seemed 
but a few years since the last flood of fire 
had swept the valley. Between two rough, 
conical hills it poured, and ran down the 
valley to the foot of a mountain standing 
almost across the valley at its lower end—a 
great cone ; then it parted, and ran on either 
side. This last overflow is very plainly 
marked ; there is soil with trees and grass 
to the very edge of it on a more ancient bed. 
The flood was everywhere on its border from 
ten to twenty feet in height, terminating ab 
ruptly, and from below looking like a wall 
On cooling, it shattered into fragments, but 
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these are still in place, and you can see the | 


outline of streams and waves. So little time 


has elapsed since it ran down, that the ele- | 
| there, oh! what a view was before us. A 


ments have not weathered a soil, and there 
is scarcely any vegetation on it, but here and 
there a lichen is found. And yet so long 
ago was it poured from the depths that, 
where ashes and cinders have collected in a 
few places, some huge cedars have grown. 
Near the crater, the frozen waves of black 
basalt are rent with deep fissures transverse 
to the direction of the flow. Then we rode 
through a cedar forest up a long ascent until 
we came to cliffs of columnar basalt. 
we tied our horses, and prepared for a climb 
among the columns. 





the mountain. We walked two miles to the 
foot of the one that seemed the highest, then 
made a long hard climb to its summit. And 


vision of glory! Peaks of lava all around 
below us; the vermilion cliffs to the north, 
with their splendor of colors ; the Pine Val- 
ley Mountains to the north-west, clothed in 
mellow perspective haze ; unnamed mount. 
ains to the south-west towering over caiions 
bottomless to my peering gaze; and away be- 
yond, the San Francisco Mountains lifting 


| their black heads into the heavens. We found 


Here | 


Through crevices we | 


worked, still toiling up, till at last we were | 


on the mountain; a thousand acres of pine- 
lands spread out before us, gently rising to 
the other edge. There are two peaks on 


THE “CRADLE 


A LITTLE rudely sculptured bed, 
With shadowing folds of marble lace, 
And quilt of marble, primly spread, 
And folded round a baby’s face. 


Smoothly the mimic coverlet, 
With royal blazonries bedight, 
Hangs, as by tender fingers set, 
And straightened for the last good-night. 


And traced upon the pillowing stone 
A dent is seen, as if, to bless 

That quiet sleep, some grieving one 
Had leaned, and left a soft impress. 


It seems no more than yesterday 
Since the sad mother, down the stair, 
And down the long aisle, stole away, 
And left her darling sleeping there. 


But dust upon the cradle lies, 
And those who prized the baby so, 
And decked her couch with heavy sighs, 
Were turned to dust long years ago. 


TOMB” 





our way down the mountain, reaching the trail 
made by the pack train just at dusk, and fol- 
lowing it through the dark until we descried 
the camp-fire—a welcome sight. 

Two days more, and we were at Pipe 
Spring, and another, at the bank of the 
Kanab. 


AT WESTMINSTER. 


| Above the peaceful pillowed head 


Three centuries brood ; and _ strangers 


peep, 
And wonder at the carven bed: 
But not unwept the baby’s sleep; 


For wistful mother-eyes are blurred 
With sudden mists, as lingerers stay, 
And the old dusts are roused and stirred 
By the warm tear-drops of to-day. 


Soft, furtive hands caress the stone, 
And hearts, o’erleaping place and age, 
Melt into memories, and own 
A thrill of common parentage. 


Men die, but sorrow never dies! 
The crowding years divide in vain, 

And the wide world is knit with ties 
Of common brotherhood in pain. 


Of common share in grief and loss, 
And heritage in the immortal bloom 
Of Love, which, flowering round its cross, 

Made beautiful a baby’s tomb. 
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MINOR VICTORIAN POETS. 


IN TWO PARTS: 


Few of the minor poets belonging to the 
middle division of our period have been of 
the healthy and independent cast of Horne, 


Kingsley, Thackeray, Thornbury, or Aytoun. | 
Some have servilely followed the vocal lead- 


ers, or even imitated one another,—the law 
of imitation involving a lack of judgment, 
and causing them to copy the heresies rather 
than the virtues of their favorites; and we 
are compelled to observe the devices by 
which they have striven, often unconsciously, 
to resist adverse influences, or to hide the 
poverty of their own invention. 


I. 


Tue Chartist or radical poets, of whom 
we have just spoken, were the forerunners 
of a more artistic group, whose outpourings 
the wits speedily characterized by the epi- 
thet “spasmodic.” Their work constantly 
affords examples of the knack of substitution. 
Mention of Aytoun reminds us that he did 
good service, through his racy burlesque, 
“Firmilian,” in turning the laugh upon the 
pseudo-earnestness of this rhapsodical school. 
Its adherents, lacking perception and syn- 
thesis, and mistaking the materials of poetry 
for poetry itself, aimed at the production of 
quotable passages, and crammed their verse 
with mixed and conceited imagery, gushing 
diction, interjections, and that mockery of 
passion which is but surface deep. 

Philip James Bailey was one of the most 
notable of this group, and from his earliest 
production may be termed the founder of 
the order. “ Festus” certainly made an 
impression upon a host of readers, and is 
not without inchoate elements of power. 
The poet exhausted himself by this one 
effort, his later productions wanting even 
the semblance of force which marked it and 
established the new emotional school. 
poets that took the contagion were mostly 
very young. Alexander Smith years after- 
ward seized Bailey’s mantle, and flaunted it 
bravely for a while, gaining by “A Life 
Drama” as sudden and extensive a repu- 
tation as that of his master. This poet 
wrote of 


“A Poem round and perfect as a star,” 


but the work from which the line is taken is 
not of that sort. With much impressiveness 


The | 


PART Il. 


| of imagery and extravagant diction that 
| caught the easily, but not long, tricked 
public ear, it was vicious in style, loose in 
thought, and devoid of real vigor or beauty. 
In after years, through honest study, Smith 
acquired better taste and worked after a 
more becoming purpose. His prose essays 
were charming, and his “City Poems,” mark- 
ed by sins of omission only, may be rated 
| as negatively good. “Glasgow” and “The 
| Night before the Wedding” really are ex- 
| cellent. The poet became a genuine man 
of letters, but died young, and when he was 
doing his best work. Gerald Massey, another 
emotional versifier, came on (like Ermest 
Jones,—who went out more speedily) in the 
wake of the Chartist movement, to which 
its old supporters vainly sought to give new 
life with the hopes aroused by the conti- 
nental revolutions of 1848. He made his 
sensation by cheap rhetoric, and the substi- 
tution of sentiment for feeling, in an other- 
wise laudable championship of the working- 
classes from which he sprang. Sympathy . 
for his cause gained his social verses a wide 
hearing; but his voice sounds to better ad- 
vantage in his songs of wedded love and 
other fireside lyrics, which often are earnest 
and sweet. He also has written an unusu- 
ally good ballad, “Sir Richard Grenville’s 
Last Fight.” 

The latest of the transcendental poets is 
George MacDonald, who none the less has 
great abilities as a preacher and novelist, 
and in various literary efforts has shown 
himself possessed of deep emotion and a 
fertile, delicate fancy. Some of his realistic, 
semi-religious tales of Scottish life are admi- 
rable. “ Light,” an ode, is imaginative and 
eloquent, but not well sustained, and his 
poetry too often, when not commonplace, is 
vague, effeminate, or otherwise poor. Is it 
defective vision, or the irresistible tendency 
of race, that inclines even the most imagina- 
tive North-Country writers to what is termed 
mysticism? We have seen that a “ Celtic 
| glamour” is vailing the muse of Buchanan, 

so that she is in danger of confusing herself 
| with the forgotten phantoms of the spas- 
modic school. The touching story and 
writings of poor David Gray—who lived 
just long enough to sing his own dirges, 
and died with all his music in him—reveal 
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a sensitive temperament unsustained by co 
ordinate power. Possibly we should more 
justly say that his powers were undeveloped, 
for I do not wholly agree with those who 
deny that he had genius, and who think his 
work devoid of true promise. ‘The limitless 


conceit involved in his estimate of himself | 


was only what is secretly cherished by many 
a bantling poet, who is not driven to con- 
fess it by the horror of impending death. 
His main performance, “ The Luggie,” shows 


a poverty due to the want of proper literary | 
models in his stinted cottage home. It is | 
| will find impossible. 


an eighteenth-century poem, suggested by 


too close reading of Thomson and the like. | 
Education, as compared with aspiration, | 


comes slowly to low-born poets. The son- 
nets entitled “In the Shadows,” written 
during the gradual progress of Gray’s dis- 
ease, are far more poetical, because a more 
genuine expression of feeling. They are, 
indeed, a painful study. Here is a subject- 
ive monody, uttered from the depths, but 
rounded off with that artistic instinct which 
haunts a poet to the last. The self-pity, 
struggle, self-discipline, and final resignation 
are inexpressibly sorrowful and tragic. Gray 
had the making of a poet in him, and suf- 


fered all the agonies of an exquisite nature | 
| to repeat its every wrinkle in a sixpenny 


contemplating the swift and surely coming 
doom. 


Il. 


AFTER the death of Wordsworth the in- 
fluence of Tennyson and that of Browning 
had more effect upon the abundant offerings 
of the minor poets. In the work of many 
we discover the elaboration and finesse of 
an art method superadded by the present 
laureate to the contemplative philosophy 
of his predecessor; while not a few, im- 
pressed by Browning’s dramatic studies, as- 


sume an abrupt and picturesque manner, | 


and hunt for grotesque and medieval themes. 
Often the former class substitute a common- 
place realism for the simplicity of Tenny- 


son’s English idyls, just as the latest aspi- | 


rants, trying to cope with the pre-Raphaelite 
leaders, whose work is elevated by genius, 
carry the treatment beyond conscientious- 


ness into sectarianism, and divide the sur- | 
| piping shrill and harsh through all the clam- 


face of nature from her perspective, laying 
hold upon her body, yet evaded by her 
soul. Balzac makes a teacher say to his 


pupil: “The mission of Art is not to copy | | 
| least devoid of egotism and gush. His lyrics 
| constantly strive for effect. 


Nature, but to express her. You are not a 
vile copyist, but a poet! Take a cast from 
the hand of your mistress; place it before 
you; you will find it a horrible corpse with- 


out any resemblance, and you will be forced 
to resort to the chisel of an artist, who, with- 
out exactly copying it, will give you its 
movement and its life. We have to seize 
the spirit, the soul, the expression, of beings 
and things.” Many of Blake’s aphorisms 
express the same idea. “ Practice and op- 
portunity,” he said, “very soon teach the 
language of art. Its spirit and poetry, cen- 
tered in the imagination alone, never can be 
taught; and these make the artist. * * * 
Men think they can copy Nature as cor- 
rectly as I copy the imagination. This they 
"Ff © © Netw 
and Fancy are two things, and never can 
be joined ; neither ought any one to attempt 
it, for it is idolatry, and destroys the soul.’ 

Coventry Patmore, not fully comprehend- 
ing these truths, has made verses in which, 
despite a few lovely and attractive passages, 
the simplicity is affected and the realism too 
bald. A carpet-knight in poetry, as the 
younger Trollope latterly is in prose, he 
merely photographs life, and often in its 
poor and commonplace forms. He then 
falls short of that aristocracy of art which by 
instinct selects an elevated theme. It is 
better to beautify life, though by an illusive 
reflection in a Claude Lorraine mirror, than 


looking-glass, after the fashion of such lines 


| as these: 


“ Restless, and sick of long exile 
From those sweet friends, I rode to see 
The church repairs; and, after a while, 
Waylaying the Dean, was asked to tea. 
They introduced the Cousin Fred 
I’d heard of, Honor’s favorite: grave, 
Dark, handsome, bluff, but gently bred, 
And with an air of the cle wave. 
He stared, and gave his hand, and I 
Stared too,” etc. 


This is not the simplicity of Wordsworth in 
his better moods, nor of the true idyllists, 
nor of him who was the simplest of all poets, 
yet the kingliest in manner and theme. 
Sydney Dobell, a man of an eccentric yet 
very poetic disposition, had the faults of 
both the spasmodic and realistic modes, 


| and these were aggravated by a desire to 


maintain a separate position of his own. 
His notes were pitched on a strident key, 


or of his fellow-bards. “ Balder” is the very 
type of a spasmodic drama. “The Roman 
is a healthier, though earlier, production, at 


In “ How’s My 


Boy?” and “'Tommy’s Dead,” he struck 
pathetic, natural chords, but more often his 
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measures and inversions were disagreeably | in “fresh woods and pastures new.” His 


strange, while his sentiment was tame and | 


his action slighted. “Owen Meredith,”— 
what shall be said of the author of “ The 
Wanderer,” “Clytemnestra,” and “ The Ap- 
ple of Life”? 
icles and Characters,” “ Orval,” and others 
of his maturer poems are in advance upon 
these early lyrics which so pleased young 
readers half a generation ago. They are not 
open to criticism that will apply to “The 
Wanderer,” etc., but incur the severer charge 
of dullness, which must preclude them from 
the welcome given to his first books. “ Lucile,” 


Certainly not that “ Chron- | 


} 
| 
| 


voluminous later works, in which every style 
of poetry is essayed, certainly have not ful- 
filled the promise of his youth, and those 
friends are disappointed who once looked to 
him for signs of a new poetical dawn. 


Ill. 


THE merits and weakness of the idyllic 
method as compared with that of a time 
when a high lyric or epic feeling has pre- 
vailed, can best be studied in the produc- 


| tions of the laureate’s followers, rather than 


with all its lightness, remains his best poem, | 
as well as the most popular; a really inter- 


esting, though sentimental, parlor-novel, 


written in fluent verse,—a kind of produc- | 


tion exactly suited to his gift and limita- 
tions. It is quite original, for Lytton adds 


to an inherited talent for melodramatic tale- | 


writing a poetical ear, good knowledge of 
effect, and a taste for social excitements. 


His society-poems, with their sensuousness | 


and affected cynicism, present a later aspect 
f the quality that commended “ Ernest 


Maltravers” and “ Pelham” to the young | 


people of a former day. 
yrics are tender, warm, and beautiful; but 


Some of his early | 


more are filled with hot-house passion,— | 


with the radiance, not of stars, but of chan- 
leliers and gas-lights. The Bulwers always 
have been a puzzle. Their cultured talent 


and cleverness in many departments have | 
| ous discernment, repeating every shadow ; 


nvaled the genius of other men. We ad- 
mire their glittering and elaborate structures, 
though aware of something hollow or stuc- 
coed in the walls, columns, and ceilings, and 
even suspicious of the floor on which we 
stand. 
ters, determination, indomitable industry, 
have commanded praise. The son, writing 
in poetry, as naturally as his father wrote in 
prose, has the same adroitness, the same un- 
”ounded ambition, the same conscientious- 
ness in labor and lack of it in method. In 
is metaphysical moods we see a reflection 
i the clearer Tennysonian thought; and, 
ideed, while interesting and amusing us, 
1¢ always was something of an imitator. 
His lyrics were like Browning’s dramatic 
tanzas; his blank-verse appropriated the 


Father and son,—their love of let- | 





weaks and cadences of Tennyson, and vent- | 


wed on subjects which the laureate was 
ong known to have in hand. 
passages of “Clytemnestra” were taken al- 
nost literally from AEschylus. Those versed 
Oriental poetry have alleged that his 
wanderings upon its borders are mere forays 


The better | 
| the growth, maintenance, and final strength- 


in his own verse; for the latter, whatever 
the method, would derive from his intellect- 
ual genius a glory and a charm. The idyl 
is a picturesque, rather than an imaginative, 


| form of art, and calls for no great amount 


of invention or passion. It invariably has 
the method of a busy, anxious age, seeking 
rest rather than excitement. Through re- 
strained emotion, music, and picturesque 
simplicity, it pleases, but seems to betoken 
absence of creative power. ‘The minor 
idyllists hunt for themes,—they do not write 
because their themes compel them; they 
construct poems as still-life artists paint 
their pictures, becoming thorough workmen; 
but at last we yearn for some swift heroic 
composition whose very faults are qualities, 
and whose inspiration fills the maker’s soul. 

Frederick Tennyson, for example, treats 
outdoor nature with painstaking and curi- 


but the result is a pleasantly illustrated cat- 
alogue of scenic details. It is nature re- 
fined by a tasteful landscape-gardener. Few 
late ‘poets, however, have shown more ele- 
gance in verse-structure and rhythm. An 
artistic motive runs through his poems, all 
of which are carefully finished and not mar- 
red by the acrobatism of the rhapsodic 
school. Charles Turner (another of the 
Tennyson brothers) is utterly below the 
family standard. His sonnets do not con- 


| form to either the Italian or English require- 


ments, and have little poetical value. Ed- 
win Arnold’s verse is that of a scholarly 
gentleman. The books of Roden Noel may 
pass without comment. “My Beautiful 
Lady,” by Thomas Woolner, is a true prod- 
uct of the art-school, with just that tinge 
of gentle affectation which the name implies. 
It has a distinct motive,—to commemorate 


ening by death, of a pure and sacred love, 
and is a votive tribute to its theme; a deli- 
cate volume of such verse as could have 
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William 


” 


been produced in no other time. 
James Linton’s “ Claribel and Other Poems, 
1865, distinctly belongs to the same school, 
and is noteworthy as an early specimen of 


a method frequently imitated by the latest | 


poets. At the date of its appearance, this 
pretty volume was almost unique; the two- 
fold work of the author, as artist and poet, 
and dedicated to William Bell Scott, a man 
of sympathetic views and associations. 
have seen that Linton’s early writings were 
devoted. to liberal and radical propagan- 
dism. The volume before me is a collection 
of more finished poetry, imbued with an 
artistic purpose, and with beauty of execu- 
tion and design. Few men have so much 
individuality as its author, or are more ver- 
satile in acquirements and adventure. He 
is a famous engraver, and his work as a 
draughtsman and painter is full of meaning. 
These gifts are used to heighten the effect 


of his songs; fanciful and poetical designs | 


are scattered along the pages of this book; 
nor can it be said that such aids are mere- 


tricious, in these latter days, when poetry is | 
addressed not only to the ear but also to the | 


eye. Some of the verse requires no pictures 
to sustain it. A“ Threnody” in memory of 
Albert Darasz is an addition to the few good 
and imaginative English elegiac poems ; and 
it may be said of whatever Linton does, that, 
if sometimes eccentric, it shows a decisive 
purpose and a love of art for its own sake. 
Thomas Westwood’s “The Quest of the 


Sancgreall” marks him for one of Tenny- | 


son’s pupils. His minor lyrics are more 
pleasing. All these poets turn at will from 


one method to another, and may be classed | 


as of the composite school. George Mere- 
dith’s verse is a further illustration; he is 
dramatic and realistic, but occasionally vent- 
ures upon a classical or romantic study. He 


often fails of his purpose, though usually | 
| eray, and again, in such verses as “To 
my Grandmother,” of an American,—Dr. 


having one. The “Poems of the English 
Roadside” seem to me his most original 
work, and of them “ Juggling Jerry” is the 
best. 
poets who catch and reflect the prevailing 
mode: he belongs to the chorus, and is not 
an independent singer. His “ Poems,” 1859, 
are mildly classical and idyllic; but in 1867 
he gave us “The Sorrows of Hypsipyle,”— 


after “Atalanta in Calydon” had revived an | 
| son’s “ Vignettes in Rhyme” has one or two 


interest in dramatic poetry modeled upon 
the antique. 
Iv. 


Or those patrician rhymes which, for want 
of an English equivalent, are termed vers de 


We 





| zines. 


Thomas Ashe is one of those minor | 
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société, the gentle Praed, who died at the 
commencement of the period, was an ele. 
gant composer. In verse under this head 
may also be included, for the occasion, epi- 
grammatic couplets, witty and satirical songs, 
and all that metrical badinage which is to 
other poetry what the /euilleton is to prose. 
During the first half of our retrospect it was 
practiced chiefly by scholarly and fluent 
wits. In the form of satire and parody it 
was cleverly employed, we have seen, by 
Aytoun, in his “spasmodic tragedy” of 
“ Firmilian ;” merrily, too, by Aytoun and 
Theodore Martin in the “ Bon Gualtier” 
ballads; by Thackeray in “ Love-Songs 
made Easy,” “Lyra Hibernica,” the bal- 
lads of “ Pleaceman X.,” etc.; by Hood in 
an interminable string of mirth and non- 
sense; and with mock-heroic scholarship 
by the undaunted Irish wit, poet, and Lat- 
inist, “ Father Prout,” and the whole jovial 
cohort that succeeded to the foregoing 
worthies in the pages of the monthly maga- 
But with the restrained manners of 
the present time, and the finish to which 
everything is subjected, we have a revival 
of the more select order of the society-verse. 
This is marked by an indefinable aroma 
which elevates it to the region of poetic art, 
and owing to which, as to the imperishable 
essence of a subtile perfume, the lightest 
ballads of Suckling and Waller are current 
to this day. In fine, true vers de socicte is 
marked by humor, by spontaneity, joined 
with extreme elegance of finish, by the 
quality we call breeding,—above all, by 
lightness of touch. Its composer holds a 
place in the Parnassian hemicycle as legiti- 
mate as that of Robin Goodfellow in Ober- 
on’s court. The dainty lyrics of Frederick 
Locker not unfrequently display these char- 
acteristics: he is not strikingly original, but 
at times reminds us of Praed or of Thack- 


Holmes. But his verse is light, sweet, 
graceful, gayly wise, and sometimes pathetic. 
Charles Stuart*Calverley and Austin Dob- 


| son are the best of the new favceurs. “ Fly- 


Leaves,” by the former, contains several 
burlesques and serio-comic translations that 
are excellent in their way, with most agree 
able qualities of fancy and thought. Dob- 


lyrics, besides lighter pieces, equal to the 
best of Calverley’s, which show their author 
to be not only a gentleman and a scholar, 
but a most graceful poet,—titles that used 
to be associated in the thought of courtly 
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and debonair wits. Such a poet, to hold 
the hearts he has won, not only must main- 
tain his quality, but strive to vary his style; 
because, while there is no work, brightly and 
originally done, which secures a welcome 
so instant as that accorded to his charming 
verse, there is none to which the public ear 
becomes so quickly wonted, and none from 
which the world so lightly turns upon the 
arrival of a new favorite with a different 


note. 


Society-verse, then, has been another 


symptom of cultured and refined periods,— | 
| and various theories as to the proper form 
of measure have given birth to several noble 


of the times of Horace, Catullus, Theocritus, 
Waller, Pope, Voltaire, Tennyson, and 
Thackeray. ‘The intense mental activity of 
our own era is still more clearly evinced by 
the great number of recent English versions 


of the poetic masterpieces of other tongues. | 
| admirable bits have been done by Arnold, 


Oxford and Cambridge have filled Great 
Britain with scholars, some of whom, acquir- 
ing rhythmical aptness, have produced good 
work of this kind. Modern translations differ 
noticeably, in their scholastic accuracy, from 
those of earlier date,—among which Chap- 
man’s are the noblest, Pope’s the freest, and 
those by Hunt, Shelley, and Frere, scarcely 
inferior to the best. ‘The theory of transla- 
tion has undergone a change, the old idea 
having been that, as long as the spirit of a 
foreign author was reproduced, an exact 
rendering need not be attempted. But to 
how few it is given to catch that spirit, and 
hence what wretched versions have appeared 
from time to time! Only natural poets 


worked successfully upon the earlier plan. | 
| Anna Swanwick, and Mrs. Augusta Webster, 


The modern school possibly go too near the 
extreme of conscientiousness, yet a few have 
found the art of seizing upon both the spirit 
and the text. The amount produced is 
amazing, and has given the public access, 


in our own language, to the choicest treasures | 


of almost every foreign literature, be it old 
or new. 

In the earlier division, Sir John Bowring 
was the most prolific, and he has also pub- 
lished several volumes of a very recent date. 
His excursions into the fields of continental 
literature have had most importance; but 
his versions, however valuable in the absence 
of better, rarely display any poetic fire. The 


elder Lytton was a fair type of the elegant | 
Latinists and minor translators belonging to | 


the earlier school. His best performance 


was a recent version of Horace, in meters | 
resembling, but not copied from, the original | 
| researches, I have spoken elsewhere, and 


—a translation more faithful than Martin’s 
paraphrases, but not approaching the latter 


in elegance. Theodore Martin’s Horace 
has the flavor and polish of Tennyson, and 
plainly is modeled upon the laureate’s 
verse. Of all classical authors Horace is 
the Briton’s favorite. The statement of 
Bulwer’s preface is under the truth when it 
says: “ Paraphrases and translations are still 
more numerous than editions and commen- 
taries. ‘There is scarcely a man of letters 
who has not at one time or other versified 
or imitated some of the odes, and scarcely 
a year passes without a new translation of 
them all.” Upon Homer, also, the poetic 
scholars have expended immense energy, 


versions—distinguished from a multitude of 
no worth. Those of Wright, Worsley, Pro- 
fessor Newman, Professor Blackie, and Lord 
Derby, may be pronounced the best ; though 


Dr. Hawtrey, and the laureate. I do not, 
however, hesitate to say—and believe that 
few will deny—that the ideal translation of 
Homer, marked by swiftness, simplicity, and 
grandeur, has yet to be made; nor do I 
doubt that it ultimately will be, having al- 
ready stated that our Saxon-Norman lan- 


| guage is fihely adapted to reproduce the 
| strength and sweetness of the early Ionic 


Greek. Professor Conington’s Virgil, in the 
measure of “ Marmion,” was no advance, 
all things considered, upon Dryden’s, nor 
equal to that of the American, Cranch. 
Some of the best modern translations have 
been made by women, who, following Mrs. 
Browning, mostly affect the Greek. Miss 


among others, nearly maintain the standard 
of their inspired exemplar. Maurice Purcell 
Fitz-Gerald’s versions of Euripides, and of 
the pastoral and lyric Greek poets, may be 
taken as specimens of the general excellence 
now attained, and I will not omit mention 


| of Calverley’s complete rendition of Theo- 


critus,—undoubtedly as good as can be 


| made by one who fears to undertake the 


original meters. Among medieval and mod- 
ern writers, Dante and Goethe have received 
the most attention; but Longfellow and 
Taylor, in their translations of the Divine 
Comedy and of Faust—and Bryant, in his 
stately version of the Iliad and the Odyssey— 
bear off the palm for America in reproduction 
of the Greek, Italian, and German poems. 
Of Rossetti’s exquisite presentation of the 
Early Italian Poets, and Morris’s Icelandic 


can only make a passing reference to Denis 
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Florence MacCarthy’s extended and beau- 
tiful selections from Calderon, rendered into 
English asonante verse. Martin has made 
translations from the Danish, and, together 
with Aytoun, of the ballads of Goethe. Of 
modern Oriental explorations, altogether the 
best is a version of the grave and imaginative 
Rudbdiydt of Omar Khayyam, by Edward 
Fitz-Gerald, who has made other successful 
translations from the Persian, as well as from 
the Spanish and the Attic Greek. 

The foregoing are but a few of the host 
of translators ; but their labors fairly repre- 
sent the richness and excellence of this kind 
of work in our time, and are cited as further 
illustrations of the critical spirit of an age in 


which it would almost seem as if the home- | 


field were exhausted, such researches are 
made into the literature of foreign tongues. 


I again use the language of those who | 


describe the Alexandrian period of Greek 
song: men “of tact and scholarship greatly 
abound,” and by elegant studies endeavor 
to supply the force of nature. Early and 
strictly non-creative periods.of English liter- 
ature have been similarly characterized,— 
notably the century which included Pitt, 


Rowe, Cooke, West, and Fawkes, among its | 


scholars and poets. 

In glancing at the lyrical poetry of the 
era, its hymnology should not be overlooked. 
Religious verse is one of the most genuine 
forms of song, inspired by the loftiest emo- 


tion, and rehearsed wherever the instinct of | 


worship takes outward form. Written for 
music, it is lyrical in the original sense, and 
representative, even more than the domestic 
folk-songs, of our common life and aspira- 
tion. We are not surprised to find the work 
of recent British hymn-writers displaying 
the chief qualities of contemporary secular 
poetry, to wit, finish, tender beauty of senti- 
ment and expression, metrical variety, and 
often culture of a high grade. What their 
measures lack is the lyrical fire, vigor, and 
passionate devotion of the earlier time. 
Within their province they reflect the method 
of Tennyson, and, with all their polish and 
subtilty of thought, write devotional verse 
that is somewhat tame beside the fervid 
strains of Watts, at his best, and the beauti- 
ful lyrics of the younger Wesley. In place 
of strength, exaltation, religious ecstasy, we 


have elaborate sweetness, refinement, emo- | 
| mediocre verse, and close attention is re- 


tional repose. Many hymn-writers of the 
transition period have held over to a recent 
time, such as James Montgomery, Keble, 
Lyte, Edmeston, Bowring, Milman, and 
Moir, and the stanzas of the first-named two 
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| mark of an idyllic period. 


have become an essential portion of English 
hymnody. The best results accomplished 
by recent devotional poets—and this also is 
an outgrowth of the new culture—have been 
the profuse and admirable translations of 
the ancient and medieval Latin hymns by 
the English divines, Chandler, Neale, and 
Caswall—the last-named being the deftest 
workman of the three, although the others 
may be credited with equal poetic glow. 
Among the most successful original com- 
posers, Dr. Bonar should be mentioned, 
many of whose hymns are so widely and 
favorably known; Faber, also, is one of the 


| best and most prolific of this class of poets, 


notable for the sweetness and beauty of his 
sacred lyrics. Others, such as Dr. Newman, 
Dean Trench, Dean Alford, Palgrave, and 
Mrs. Adams, have been named elsewhere. 
I will barely refer, among a host of lesser 
note, to Miss Elliott, that pure and inspired 
sibyl; to Dr. Wordsworth, Dean Stanley, and 


| Baring-Gould. Bickersteth, whose longest 
| poem, like the writings of Tupper, has had 


a circulation strictly owing to its theme and 
in inverse proportion to its poetic merits, has 
composed a few hymns that have passed 
into favor. Excellent service also has been 
rendered by those who work the German 
field, and it is noticeable that, while the 
strongest versions from the Latin have been 
made by the divines before named, the most 
successful Germanic translators have been 
women. Among them, Miss Winkworth, 
who in 1855 and 1858 published the two 
series of the * Lyra Germanica ;” Miss Cox, 
editor of “Sacred Hymns from the German,” 
1841 ; and the Bothwick sisters, whose 
“Hymns from the Land of Luther” ap- 
peared in several series, from 1854 to 1862. 
Edward Massie, translator of “ Luther's 
Spiritual Songs,” 1854, has been the chief 
competitor of these skillful and enthusiastic 
devotees. With respect to English hym- 
nology, I may add that probably there never 
was another period when the sacred lyrics 
of all ages were so carefully edited, brought 
together, and arranged for the use and en- 
joyment of the religious world. 


The success of the dialect-poets is a special 
The novel and 
pleasing effect of the more musical dialects 
often has been used to give an interest to 


quired to discriminate between the true and 


| the false pretensions of lyrics composed in 
| the Scotch, that liquid Doric, or even in the 
| rougher phrases of Lancashire, Dorsetshire, 
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and other counties of England. Several 
Scottish bards, of more or less merit,—Thom, 


James Ballantine, Alexander Maclagan,— | 
pages,—so beautiful, so pure and unselfish 


figured early in the period. More lately, 
Professor John Campbell Shairp’s highland 
and border lyrics, faithful enough and pains 
taking, scarcely could be ranked with natu- 
ral song. In England, Lancashire main 
tains her old reputation for the number and 
sweetness of her provincial songs and bal- 
lads. 
her recent dialect-poets. To say nothing 
of many other little garlands of poesy which 


have their origin in his knowledge of humble | 


life in that district, the “ Lancashire Songs” 
have gained a wide reception by pleasing, 
truthful studies of their dialect and themes. 
Rev. William Barnes, an idyllic and learned 
philologist, has done even better work in 
his bucolic poems of Dorsetshire, and his 
“Poems of Rural Life” (in common Eng- 
lish) are very attractive. The minor dialect- 
verses of England, such as the street-ballads 
and the sea-songs of many a would-be Dib- 
din, are unimportant and beyond our present 
view. 
v. 


LEAVING the specialists, it is observable 
that the voices of the female poets, if not 
the best-trained, certainly are as natural and 
independent as any. Their utterance is less 
finished, but also shows less of Tennyson's 
influence, and seems to express a truly fem- 
inineé emotion, and to come from the heart. 
As the voice of Mrs. Browning grew silent, 
the songs of Jean Ingelow began, and had 
instant and merited popularity. They sprung 


up suddenly and tunefully as skylarks from | 


the daisy-spangled, hawthorn-bordered mead- 
ows of old England, with a blitheness long 
unknown, and in their idyllic underflights 
moved with the tenderest currents of human 
life. Miss Ingelow may be termed an idyllic 
lyrist, her lyrical pieces having always much 
idyllic beauty, and being more original than 
her recent ambitious efforts in blank-verse. 
Her faults are those common to her sex— 
too rapid composition, and a diffuseness that 
already has lessened her reputation. But 
“The High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire” (with its quaint and true sixteenth- 
century dialect), “ Winstanley,” “Songs of 
Seven,” and “The Long White Seam,” are 
lyrical treasures, and their author especially 
may be said to evince that sincerity which 
IS poetry’s most enduring warrant. The 
gentle stanzas of Adelaide Anne Procter also 
are spontaneous, as far as they go, but have 


Edwin Waugh is by far the best of | 


| them 
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had less significance as part of the literature 
ofthe time Yet it is like telling one’s beads, 
or reading a prayer-book, to turn over her 


a spirit of faith, hope and charity, pervades 
and hallows them. ‘These women, with 
their melodious voices, spotless hearts, and 


| holy aspirations, are priestesses of the oracle. 


Their ministry is sacred ; in their presence 
the most irreverent become subdued. I do 
not find in the lyrics of Isa Craig, the Scot- 
tish poetess, anything better than the ode in 


| honor of Burns, which took the Centenary 


prize. Christina Georgina Rossetti demands 
closer attention. She is a woman of genius, 
whose songs, hymns, ballads, and various 
lyrical pieces are studied and onginal. I 
do not greatly admire her longer poems, 
which are more fantastic than imaginative ; 
but elsewhere she is a poet of a profound 
and serious cast, whose lips part with the 
breathing of a fervid spirit within. She has 
no lack of matter to express ; it is that ex- 


| pression wherein others are so fluent and 
| adroit 


which fails to serve her purpose 
quickly ; but when, at last, she beats her 
music out, it has mysterious and soul-felt 
meaning. Another woman-poet is Mrs. 
Webster, already mentioned as a translator. 
For many poetic qualities this lady's work is 
nearly equal, in several departments of verse, 
to that of the best of her sister artists; and 
I am not sure but her general level is above 
all. She has a dramatic faculty un- 
usual with women, a versatile range, and 
much penetration of thought; is objective 


| in her dramatic scenes and longer idyls, 


’ 


which are thinner than Browning’s, but less 
rugged and obscure; shows great culture, 
and is remarkably free from the tricks and 
dangerous mannerism of recent verse. 


Vi. 


THE minor poetry of the last few years is 
of a strangely composite order, vacillating 


| between the art of Tennyson and the gro- 


tesqueness of Browning, while the latest of 
all illustrates, in rhythmical quality, the 
powerful effect Swinburne’s manner already 
has had upon the poetic ear. We can see 
that the long-unpopular Browning at length 
has become a potent force as the pioneer of 
a half-dramatic, half-psychological method, 
whose adherents seek a change from the 
idyllic repose of the laureate and his fol 
lowers. With this intent, and with a strong 
leaning toward the art-studies and convic- 
tions of the Rossetti group, a Neo-Romantic 
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school has arisen, and many of the prom- 
ising younger aspirants are upon its roll. 
Among recent volumes decidedly in the | 
manner of Browning may be mentioned 
“ Brother Fabian’s Manuscript and Other | 
Poems,” by Sebastian Evans. On the other | 
side, George Augustus Simcox’s “ Poems 
and Romances” are elaborate and curious 
romantic studies, resembling works of this 
sort by Morris and Rossetti. Philip Bourke 
Marston inherits a poetic gift from his father 
(John Westland Marston, author of “The 
Patrician’s Daughter” and many other plays). 
The son is of the new school. I do not re- 
member any experimental volume that has 
shown more artistic perfection than his 
“Song-Tide and Other Poems.” His son- 
nets and lyrics approach those of Rossetti in 
terseness and beauty, and, while he possesses 
more restraint than others of his group, there 
is extreme feeling, pathetic yearning, and 
that self-pity which is consolation, in his 
sonnets of a love that has been, and is gone 
—of “the joy that was, is not, and cannot 
be.” It is said that Marston is blind, but 


not from birth; and certainly his imagina- 
tion finely supplies the want of outward 


vision in these picturesque and deeply emo- 
tional poems. 

Sometimes, in a garden that has changed 
owners and has been replanted with exotics 
of brilliant and various hues, the visitor is 
struck with surprise to see a sweet and 
sturdy native flower sprung up of itself, amid 
the new-fangled exuberance, from seed 
dropped in a season long gone by. It is 
with a kindred feeling that we examine Dr. 
Thomas Gordon Hake’s volume, “ Made- 
line, and Other Poems and Parables,” so 
strangely and pleasantly different from the 
contemporary mode. It is filled with quaint, 
grave, thoughtful measures, that remind us, 
by their devotion, of Herbert or Vaughan,— 
by their radical insight, of the plain-spoken 
homilies of a time when England’s clergy- 
men believed what they preached,—and, by 
their emblematic and symbolic imagery, of 
Francis Quarles. “Old Souls,” “The Lily 
of the Valley,” and other parables, are well 
worth close reading, and possibly are the 
selectest portion of this very original writer’s 
verse. John Leicester Warren’s “ Philoc- 
tetes,” an antique drama, is a good example 
of the excellence attained in this kind of 
work by the new men. It is close, compact, 
Grecian, less rich with poetry and music 
than “Atalanta,” but even more statuesque 
and severe. This poet is of the most cult- 





ured type. His “Rehearsals” is a collection 


of verses that generally show the influence 
of Swinburne, but include a few psycholog- 
ical studies in a widely different vein. He 
is less florid and ornate than his favorite 
master; all of his work is highly finished, 
and much of it very effective. Among his 
other successes must be reckoned an admi- 
rable use of the stately Persian quatrain. 
John Payne is a more open and pronounced 
disciple of the Neo-Romantic school. His 
first book, “ The Masque of Shadows,” is a 
collection of mystical “ romaunts,” contain- 
ing much old-fashioned diction, in form re- 
minding us of Morris’s octo-syllabic meas- 
ures, but pervaded by an allegorical spirit. 
In his “ Intaglios” we have a series of son- 
nets inscribed, like those of Rossetti, to their 
common master, Dante. Finally, the vol- 
ume entitled “Songs of Life and Death” 
shows the influence of Swinburne, so that 
his works, if brought together, would pre- 
sent a curious mixture and reflection of 
styles. Nevertheless, this young poet has 
fire, imagination, and other inborn qualities, 
and should be entirely competent to achieve 
distinction in a manner plainly original. His 
friend, Arthur W. E. O’Shaughnessy, another 
man who appears to have the natural faculty, 
is moving on a parallel line. “ Music and 
Moonlight,” his latest volume, is no advance 
upon the “ Lays of France,”—a highly po- 
etical, though somewhat extravagant adap- 
tation of the “ Lais de Marie,” composed in 
the new manner, but showing, in style and 
measure, that the author has a personality 
of his own. The “ Lays” resemble the work 
of Morris rather than that of Swinburne; 
but “ Music and Moonlight,” and the au- 
thor’s first venture, “An Epic of Women,” 
are full of the diction and suggestions of the 
last-named poet. When this romancer be- 
comes lyrical, he is vague and far less pleas- 
ing than in his narrative-verse. He, too, 
needs to shake off external influences, and 
acquire a definite purpose, before we can at- 
tempt to cast his horoscope. Both Payne 
and O’Shaughnessy have thus far shown 
themselves, by culture and affinity, to be 
pupils of the French Romantic school, so 
elaborate in style and subtile in allusions, 
but not really broad or healthy in manner 
and design. Its romanticism, as a new ele- 
ment added to English poetry, is worth 
something, and I hope that its beauty will 
survive its defects. It is an exotic, but 
English literature (like English architecture, 
sculpture, and music) is so thickly grafted 
with exotic scions as to yield little fruit that 
comes wholly from the parent stock. 
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In order to test the new method, let us 
study it when carried to an extreme. This is 
done by Theophile Marzials, whose poems are 
the result of Provencal studies. In “The Gal- 
lery of Pigeons and Other Poems,” he turns his 
back upon a more serene deity, and vows alle- 
giance to the Muse of Fantasy, or (as he pre- 
fers to write it) “ Phantasy.” At first sight 


| 
| 
| 


his volume seems a burlesque, and certainly | 


would pass for as clever a satire as “ Firmi- 
lian.” How else can we interpret such a 
passage as this, which is neither more nor 
less affected than the greater portion of our 
author’s work ? 


“They chase them each, below, above,— 

Half maddened by their minstrelsy,— 
Thro’ garths of crimson gladioles ; 

And, shimmering soft like damoisels, 
The angels swarm in glimmering shoals, 
And pin them to their aurioles, 

And mimick back their ritournels.’’ 


The long poem of which this is a specimen 
is aptly named “A Conceit.” Then we have 
a pastoral of “ Passionate Dowsabella,” and 
her rival Blowselind. Again, “A Tragedy,” 
beginning, 
“ Death! 
Plop. 
The barges down in the river flop,” 


and ending, 
“ Drop 
Dead. 


Plop, flop. 
Pop.” 


Were this written by a satirist, it would be 
deemed the wildest caricature. Read close- 
ly, and you see that this fantastic nonsense 
is the work of an artist; that it has a logical 
design, and is composed in serious earnest. 
Throughout the book there is melody, color, 
and much fancy of a delicate kind. Here 
is a minstrel, with his head turned by a false 
method, and in very great danger, I should 
say. But lyrical absurdities are so much the 
fashion just now in England, that reviewers 
seem complacently to accept them. It is 
enough to make us forgive the Georgian 
critics their brutality, and cry out for an hour 
of Jeffrey or Gifford ! 
fellows plume themselves! They intensify 
the mannerism of their leader, but do not 
sustain it by his imagination, fervor, and 
tireless poetic growth. 

Every effort is expended upon decoration 
rather than construction, and upon construc- 
tion rather than invention, by the minor ad- 
herents of the romance school. In critical 
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wont to print on the fly-leaves of their books 
of verse, praise is frequently bestowed upon 
the contents as “ excellent scholar’s work in 
poetry.” Poetry is treated as an art, not as 
an inspiration. Moreover, just as in the 
Alexandrian period, researches are made 
into the early tongue; “antique and quaint 
words” are employed; study endeavors to 
supply the force of nature, and too often 
hampers the genius of true poets. Renais- 


| sance, and not creation, is the aim and pro- 
cess of the day. 


vil. 


In the foregoing review of the course of 
British minor poetry during the present 


| reign I have not tried to be exhaustive, nor 
| to include all the lesser poets of the era. 


| prolific. 


The latter would be a difficult task, for the 
time, if not creative, has been abundantly 
Of modern minstrels, as of a cer- 


| tain class of heroes, it may be said, that 


“every year and month sends forth a new 
one;” the press groans with their issues. 


| My effort has been to select from the large 


number, whose volumes are within my reach, 
such names as represent the various phases 
considered. Although I have been led in- 


| sensibly to mention more than were em- 
| braced in my original design, doubtless some 
| have been omitted of more repute or merit 


| than others that have taken their place. 


But 
enough has been said to enable us to frame 
an answer to the questions implied at the 


| outset: The spirit of later British poetry—is 


it fresh and proud with life, buoyant in hope, 
and tuneful with the melody of unwearied 
song? Again; has the usage of the time 


_ eschewed gilded devices and meretricious 


effect? Is it essentially simple, creative, 


_ noble, and enduring ? 


Certainly, with respect to what has been 


| written by poets of the meditative school, 


the former question cannot be answered in 
the affirmative. With much simplicity and 
composure of manner, they have been tame, 
perpiexed, and more or less despondent. 


| The second test, applied to those guided by 


To see how these fine | 


Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne,—and 
who have more or less succeeded in catch- 


| ing the manner of these greater poets,—is 
| one which their productions fail to undergo 


| successfully. 


It may be said that the char- 
acteristics of the early Victorian schools— 


| distinguished from those of famous poetic 
| epochs—have been reflective, somber, meta- 


physical, rather than fruitful, spontaneous, 
and joyously inspired; while those of the 


notices, which the British publishers are | later section are more related to culture and 
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elegant artifice, than to the interpretation of | 
nature or the artistic presentation of essen- 
tial truth. The minor idyllists, romancers, 
and dramatic lyrists have possessed much 
excellence of expression, but do not sub- 
ordinate this to what is to be expressed. 
They laboriously, therefore, hunt for themes, 


and in various ways endeavor to compro- | 
| quaint words, conceits, and dainty rhymes 
| and alliteration, and who laboriously seek 


mise the want of virile imagination. Ruskin, 
who always has made an outcry against this 
frigid, perverted taste, established a correct 


rule in the first volume of “ Modern Paint- | 
| played. Having not even a definite pur 


ers,” applying it to either of the fine arts: 
“ Art,” he said, “with all its technicalities, 
difficulties, and particular ends, is nothing 
but a noble and expressive language, invalu- 


able as the vehicle of thought, but by itself | 
Rhythm, melody, | 
precision, and force are, in the words of the | 
| the rude spontaneous lyric of a natural bard, 


nothing. * * * * 


orator and poet, necessary to their great- 
ness, but not the tests of their greatness. 


It is not by the mode of representing and | 


saying, but by what is represented and said, 
that the respective greatness either of the 


painter or writer is to be finally determined. | 
however, always | 
| those who, in another age, 


oe © © It is not, 


easy, either in painting or literature, to de- 


termine where the influence of language | 
stops and where that of thought begins. | 


* * * * But the highest thoughts are 


those which are least dependent on lan- 
guage, and the dignity of any composition 


and the praise to which it is entitled are in | 


exact proportion to its independency of lan- 
guage or expression.” Ruskin’s own rhe- 
torical gifts are so eminent, formerly leading 


him into word-painting for their display, | 


that he pronounces decisively on this point, 
as one who does penance for a besetting 
fault. He might have added that the high- 
est thought naturally finds a noble vehicle 
of expression, though the latter does not al- 
ways include the former. To a certain ex- 
tent he implies this, in his statement of a 
difference (which frequently confronts the 
reader of these late English poets) between 
what is ornamental in language and what is 
expressive: this distinction “is peculiarly 
necessary in painting; for in the language 
of words’ it is nearly impossible for that 
which is not expressive to be beautiful, ex- 
cept by mere rhythm or melody, any sacri- 
fice to which is immediately stigmatized as 
error.” Upon this point Amold well calls 
attention to Goethe’s statement that “what 
distinguishes the artist from the amateur is 
architectoniké in the highest sense; that 
power of execution which creates, forms, 
and constitutes; not the profoundness of 


single thoughts, not the richness of imagery. 
not the abundance of illustration.” 

The rule of architecture may safely be 
applied to poetry,—that construction mus; 
be decorated, not decoration constructed 
The reverse of this is practiced by many 


| of these writers, who are abundantly sup. 


plied with poetical material, with images, 


for themes to constitute the ground-work 
over which these allurements can be dis. 


pose, to say nothing of real inspiration, their 
work, however curious in technique, fails to 
permanently impress even the refined reader, 
and never reaches the heart of the people,— 
to which all emotional art is in the end ad- 
dressed. Far more genuine, as poetry, is 


expressing the love, or patriotism, or ardor, 
to which the common pulse of man beats 
time. The latter outlasts the former; the 
former, however acceptable for a while, in 
evitably passes out of fashion,—being but a 
fashion,—and is sure to repel the taste of 
may admire 
some equally false production that has come 
in vogue. 

Judged by the severe rule which requires 
soul, matter, and expression, all combined, 
does the character of recent minor poetry 
of itself give us cause to expect a speedy 
renewal of the imaginative penods of British 
song? To apply another test, which is 
like holding a mirror up to a drawing, sup- 
pose that the younger American singers 
were wholly devoted to work of the scholas- 


| tic dilettant sort, would not their poetry be 


subjected to still more neglect and con- 
tumely than it has received from English 
critics? On the whole, our poets do not 
occupy themselves with medieval and classi- 
cal studies, with elaborate alliterations, cur 
ous measures, and atfected refrains. Yet 
they have a perfect nght to do this,—or, at 


| least, every nght that an English poet pos- 
| sesses, under the 
the artist is boundless, and that the histori 

| themes and treasures of all ages and places 
| are at his disposal. 


canon that the domain ol 


America has no tradi 
tional period, except her memories of the 
motherland. She has as much right to Bnt 
ish history, antedating Queen Anne's time, 
as the modern British poet. Before that 
epoch, her history, laws, relations, all were 
English, and her books were printed across 
the sea. The story of Mary Stuart, for in 
stance, is as proper a theme for an American 
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as for the author of “ Bothwell.” Yet even | 
our most eminent poets do not greatly avail 
themselves of this usufruct, and the minor 
songsters, who are many and sweet, sing to 
express some emotion aroused by natural | 
landscape, patriotism, friendship, religion, 
or love. There is much originality among 
those whose note is harsh, and much sweet- 
ness among those who repeat the note of 
others. And the notes of what foreign bard 
do they repeat with a servility that merits 
the epithet of “ mocking-birds,” applied to 
them by a poet whom I greatly admire, and 
often hinted at by others? There is far less | 
imitation of Tennyson, Browning, and Swin- | 
burne in the minor poetry of America than 
in that of Great Britain; the former always 
has sweetness, and often strength,—and not 
xidom a freshness and simplicity that are | 
the garb of fresh and simple thoughts. 
America has been passing through the two | 
phases which precede the higher forms of 
att: the landscape period, and the senti- 
mental or emotional; and she is now estab- 
lishing her figure-schools of painting and 
song. A dramatic element is rapidly com- 
ing to light. The truth is that our minor | 
poetry, with a few exceptions, is not well 
known abroad; a matter of the less impor- 
tance, since this is the country, with its mill- 
ions of living readers, to which the true 
American bard must look for the affectionate 
preservation of his name and fame. After a 
close examination of the minor poets of 
Britain during the last fifteen years, I have | 
formed, most unexpectedly, the belief that 
n anthology could be culled from the mis- 
cellaneous poetry of the United States equal- 
ly lasting and attractive with any selected 
from that of Great Britain. 
that British poetry is to decline with the 
loss of Tennyson, Arnold, Browning, and 
the rest. There is no cause for dejection, 


| tive literature of the motherland. 


| lyrical and dramatic achievement. 


| into floods of creative song. 


I do not think | 


none for discouragement, as to the imagina- 
The ster- 
ility in question is not symbolical of the 


| over-ripening of the historical and aged Brit- 


ish nation; but is rather the afternoon leth- 
argy and fatigue of a glorious day,—the 
product of a critical, scholarly period suc- 
ceeding a period of unusual splendor, and 
soon to be followed by a new cycle of 
Eng- 
land, the mother of nations, renews her 
youth from her children, and hereafter will 
not be unwilling to receive from us fresh, 
sturdy, and vigorous returns for the gifts 
we have for two centuries obtained from 
her hands. The catholic thinker derives 
from the new-born hope and liberty of 


| our own country the prediction of a jubi- 


lant and measureless art-revival, in which 
England and America shall labor hand to 
hand. If we have been children, guided by 
our elders, and taught to repeat lispingly 
their antiquated and timorous words, we 
boast that we have attained majority through 


| fire and blood, and even now are learning 


to speak for ourselves. I believe that the 
day is not far distant when the fine and 
sensitive lyrical feeling of America will swell 
The most mu- 
sical of England’s younger poets—those on 
whom her hopes depend—are with us, and 
inscribe their works to the champions of 
freedom and equality in either world. Thus 
our progress may exert a reflex influence 
upon the mother country; and to the land 
from which we inherit the wisdom of Shake- 
speare, the rapture of Milton, and Words- 
worth’s insight of natural things, our own 
shall return themes and forces that may ani- 
mate a new-risen choir of her minstrels, 
while neither shall be forbidden to follow 


| melodiously where the other may be inspired 


to lead. 


SONG. 


A worD said in the dark, 
And hands pressed, for a token 
“Now, little maiden, mark 
The word that you have spoken: 
Be not your promise broken !” 


My lips upon her cheek 
Felt tears amid their 

“Oh, pardon I bespeak— 
If for my doubting this is: 


k Isses. 


Now all my doubting ceases! 
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A MAD MAN 


THERE are many now living who will 
remember the hero of this story. He was 
an elegantly molded and rather athletic 
gentleman, of five feet six, somewhat slen- 
der, lithe as a panther, with blue eyes that 
darkened or lightened as passion or fancy 
was uppermost, and a head that might have 
been set on the shoulders of Apollo : a poem 
in human form, with the exception of his 
nose, which was abnormally long and lynx- 
like, and the index of that wondrous keen- 
ness of analysis that answered him in place 
of the deeper philosophical insight generally 
associated with the critical faculty. He was 
a poet, too, though poems in human form 
are not always such, who sang in strange 


alliterative strains when the passion beset | 


him. But he generally wreaked his soul on 


weird prose creations, that, when once the | 


reading was begun, intoxicated the reader 
like opium, and led him through perplexing 
mazes of the impossibly beautiful to perplex- 
ing conclusions of the impossible ; yet, so 
subtly, and with such rapid and logical pro- 
gression, that, though the impossibility was 
apparent from the first, the reader accepted 
it in the same manner, and for the same 
reason, that he accepts the disordered fan- 
tasies of an opium reverie. On Broadway 
he was a kind of dandy; in literature, an 
egotist. 

One receives different impressions from 
the poetry of different men. For Byron, my 
fancy paints a mocking devil laughing at the 
world in rhyme. In reading Shelley, it is 
as if I saw lightning fall from the clouds, 
mingled with the incessant rush of rain. His 
“Lines to an Indian Girl” have, with all 
this, a tropical luxury of landscape, amid 
which, here and there, by dark and sluggish 
streams, I see strange serpents writhing un- 
easily through the tall, rank grass. With 
Coleridge, it is as if I stood on the top of a 
mountain about to break into a volcano. 
The ear hearkens attentively to the rumble 


beneath; vapors, seething hot, come up in | 


volumes from long irregular fissures ; here 
and there spouts up into the dark a tall and 
lurid jet of flame, mixed with red-hot bowl- 
ders ; then there islull. Reading Tennyson 
is to me like walking all alone by the side 
of a broad river of molten gold. Longfel- 
low takes me to walk on hazy moonlit eves, 
through which trembles the music of far-off 
lutes. The ear strains to hear, yet cannot 
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| hear distinctly ; the melody is like something 
| listened to ina dream. These different im- 
| pressions—and they vary indefinitely, de- 
| pending upon the associations habitual to 
| the reader—are only so many reflections 
| from the intellectual aura of the poet; and 
| that they exist in the mind of every impress- 
| ible reader is only another way of saying 
| that every great poet has his prevalent intel- 

lectual aura, which constitutes the subtler 
| and more intangible part of his originality— 
| the soul of his poem. 

This mad man of letters had his own intel- 
lectual aura, and has described its two eras 
—the one when the June of life was fresh 
upon him, the other when madness had con- 
verted it into a bleak and terrible December 
—in an allegorical poem of singular power, 
sobbing with an undercurrent of pathetic 
despair. Two contrasting stanzas of the 
poem portray these two contrasting eras. 
In green valleys, tenanted by good angels, 
once stood a palace ; 


“Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 

Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 

Roundabout a throne where sitting— 
Porphyrogene !— 

In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen.”’ 
Unearthly beautiful as this is, preserving 

the rhythm, and with slight alteration of 
terms, rather than of imagery, it is converted 
into something fantastically terrible. The 
| palace is still there ; 


“And travelers now within that valley 

Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While, like a ghastly, rapid river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more.” 





Critics have described the aura of this 
poem as weird. The fancy that comes to 
my mind as I read it is that of a man who, 
| like Anacreon’s Cupid, wanders alone under 
| a moonless night, muttering to himself, now 
| with eyes introverted, and scanning his own 
| soul—a dark tarn of Auber in a misty mid- 
region of Weir; now with lips moving un- 


easily, as if the recollection of what might 
have been, but, alas, can never be, passion- 
The lone night-wind, 


ately haunted him. 
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that talks to him in the strange way of night- 
winds, is full of harrowing voices; ghouls 
grin from every thicket as he threads the 
desolate tract through which his journey lies. 
To him, alas, a life journey! His own face, 


reflected from the tarn, is ghastly, ashen, | 


haggard, and distorted. Yet, through all 


run strange refrains of rhythm and rhyme, | 
till the vapors about him thrill and tremble | 
| lectual aura that proverbially accompanies 


with a music they distort, but cannot wholly 
suppress. He wanders on, muttering inco- 
herently, till, as in his own ballad of “ Ula- 
lume,” he has passed to the end of a strange 
vista, and is stopped by the door of a tomb. 
Here he enters, and lies down to rest, or to 
toss uneasily in a kind of disturbed slumber. 

Such to me is the impression created by 
the prevalent aura of the poems and prose 
tales of Edgar A. Poe, with the exceptions 
of “Annabel Lee,” which has a sweet un- 
earthliness peculiar to itself ; of “ The Valley 
of the Many-colored Grass,” which is a prose 
version of the ballad, and of several of the 
tales dependent upon the analytic faculty for 
their point and effect, and having, therefore, 
no special psychical significance. The lat- 
ter are clever, but—as in the living with M. 
Dupin in a room forever darkened—betray 
only glimpses of the psychical traits that 
rendered Poe what he was, and determined 
his career, not only in its poetic and literary, 
but also in its moral aspects. 

Was Edgar A. Poe mad? This is the 
main question that (with occasional critical 
comments by the way) I propose to discuss 
in this paper. In other and more exact 
terms, was he the victim of what Dr. Le- 


blois, of the Asylum of Saint Yon, France, | 


very happily styles cerebral epilepsy, and 
Morel describes as larvated or masked epi- 
lepsy? Its main traits consist of sudden 
attacks of maniacal type, without contem- 
poraneous convulsions such as distinguish 
the two commoner forms, termed respect- 
wely grand mal and petit mal. Dr. Leblois, 
n his thesis on the subject, Paris, 1862, uses 
the phrase mania pcriodiqgue (periodic mania) 
$ synonymous with the larvated form of 
this very common nervous disorder. It is 
invariably accompanied by a state of un- 
conscious cerebration—the natural product 
of a masked or cerebral fit—and, generally, 


by singular hallucinations, such as seem to | 
example, attributes the visions of Sweden- 


iorm the basis of stories like “ The Black 
Cat,” “ Ligeia,” “ Morella,” “William Wil- 
son,” and the later products of Poe’s pen 
almost without exception. When Mr. Low- 
ell styled the prevalent quality of these pro- 
ductions fantastic invention, that eminent 











writer by no means covered the ground. As 
instances of fantastic invention, they are 
too methodical and too distinctly deter- 
mined by a single idea. There is method 
in their madness, and method is as incon- 
sistent with fantasy as it is with humor, fan- 
tasy’s twin-sister. It seems to me that there 
is also madness in their method, and such 
madness as accords exactly with the intel- 


larvated epilepsy, and is one of its distinctive 
symptoms. 

In some cases, for example, the same 
idea, the same recollection, or the same 
hallucination springs up spontaneously just 
before the fit. The patient sees flames, fiery 
circles, red or purple objects, a ghost or a 
phantom ; he hears the sound of bells, or a 
determined voice always repeating the same 
word. These ideas and recollections, or 
these false sensations, variable as they are as 
to individuals, reproduce themselves with 
singular uniformity, and are the habitual 
exponents of the malady. They are gene- 
rally of an alarming and sinister nature. 
Fantastic figures address the epileptic in 
words, or mysterious voices of airy origin 
command him to commit some insane act; 
so that, says the eminent M. Boismont, “ It 
is probable that many of the misdeeds com- 
mitted by these unfortunate creatures are 
but the results of hallucinations of hearing 
or sight.” In cerebral epilepsy the fit is 
mainly represented by a mental aura of this 
kind, no paroxysm supervening, and may 
or may not beget morbid impulses, thus ex- 
posing itself in the external form of insanity. 
To apprehend the nature of the disorder it 
is only necessary to state the principle long 
since insisted upon by Marshall Hall, that 
epileptic paroxysms, like all reflex actions, 
must always be due to peripheral incitations. 
This has been demonstrated by physiologi- 
cal experiment. Brain epilepsy is, there- 
fore, a reflex excitability of the brain, kin- 
dred to somnambulism, to dreaming, and to 
the various morbid phenomena now consti- 
tuting a sort of dreamland to writers of so- 
called psychological fiction. Its aura, usu- 
ally involving the sensorial nerves, accounts, 
no doubt, for many of the morbid phases of 
imagination that occur in literature. Dr. 
Maudsley, the eminent English alienist, for 


borg—his trances—to periodical attacks of 
this malady; and several eminent scientific 
writers regard the trances of Spiritualism and 
the well-known phenomenon of clairvoyance 
as kindred to the sensorial impressions of 
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what physicians style artificial epilepsy— 


that is to say, as epileptic fits induced by | 


artificial means, at the will of the me- 
dium. 

The same learned gentleman is also very 
positive in his opinion that the world is 
indebted for a great part of its originality, 
and for certain special forms of intellect, to 
individuals who themselves, directly or in- 
directly, have sprung from families in which 
there is some predisposition to epileptic in- 
sanity. That which was inspiration to the 


gendered by constitutional irritability or sen. 
sitiveness of nervous organization. 

I have crowded these conclusions of mod. 
ern scientific investigation into a few pre. 
liminary paragraphs, by way of showing that 
there is nothing specially unusual or spe- 
cially absurd in the propositions to follow, 
and that the only just test of them is to be 
sought in the works and life of the unfortu- 
nate man to whom they are applied. They 


| are, that Edgar A. Poe was the victim of 
| cerebral epilepsy, and that the majority of 


ancients (even as late as Plato’s time) thus | 
| nations incident to that malady ; further- 


appears in medical phraseology as an intel- 
lectual aura more or less allied to madness. 
Aristotle was, perhaps, the first to put the 


idea (which Maudsley scientifically para- | 


phrases) in the form incident to modern 


literature, in the well-known apothegm: | 


“ Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtura 
dementia,” which Dryden draws out in verse 
in his famous couplet. 


So many times has the maxim of Aristotle | 


reverberated “ down the corridors of time,” 
that almost every eminent writer has given 
it voice in some form or other—Madame 
de Staél, in her ¢branlement, to which she 
refers all that is beautiful in poetry and the 
arts; Hawthorne, in the remark that the 
world owes most of its onward impulses to 
men ill at ease; lastly, Poe, the typical mad 
man of letters, in the venturesome but acute 
observation, occurring somewhere in_ his 
“ Marginalia,” that one must look for the 
most wonderful intellects of the past, not 


among the traditionally great, but among | 
those who dragged out their lives in mad- | 
houses or died at the stake as sorcerers. | 


Moreau de Tours, one of the first alienists 
in France, elucidates this subject very fully 


his later tales are based upon the halluci- 


more, that he was always aware, in his later 
years, of impending dementia, and lived 
and wrote on amid the impenetrable gloom 
occasioned by his condition: tortured in 
soul by the imminence of a doom that no 
medical skill could hope to avert or materi- 
ally to mitigate, yet exulting at intervals in 


| the strange power thereby imparted to his 


creations. ‘The events of his singular biog- 
raphy are explainable upon no other hy- 
pothesis. The mental aura of all his later 
productions partakes of the hallucination 
and delusion of cerebral epilepsy, and has 
the peculiar cast of morbid sensorial im- 
pression medically associated with that dis- 
ease. In other words, such tales as “ The 
Black Cat,” “ William Wilson,” “ Ligeia,” 
and “ Morella,” not to mention as many 
more of the same type, appeal to the critic 
as the frenzied imaginings of a cerebral fit, 
recollected and wrought out in artistic form 
at lucid intervals. 

The facts of his life, so far as they are ac- 
cessible, have been thoroughly sifted by his 
biographers, Mr. Griswold, who knew him 


| well, and Mr. Stoddard, who has tried to 


amid the masses of evidence he has collected | 


in reference to epileptic mania, during his 


| study of his life and works. 


long service as an alienist physician at | 


Bicetre. 
that of Dr. Maudsley, both holding that the 
mental aura of poetry and of the more origi- 


His testimony is coincident with | 


find the clue to his irregular perversity in the 
So far from 
having been an habitual drunkard, as is pop- 
ularly supposed, at the period when he was 


| in the height of his fame a single glass of 
| wine was enough to render him a madman, 


nal orders of fiction is near akin to that | 


of madness—under which view of the sub- 
ject the critic must look for the physiolog- 


ical basis of poetic inspiration in a reflex 


excitability of the brain, distinguished from 
other forms of periodic excitability by a ten- 
dency to rhythmical expression. A poem, 


then, according to modern psychology, is a | 


cerebral fit of more or less intensity, having 
little or nothing to distinguish it from masked 
epilepsy of a mild type, except the single 
trait or impulse of musical utterance: the 
outward exponent of a periodical frenzy en- 


| 


unconscious of what he did, and hence irre- 
sponsible; and it seems to me more than 
probable that, in many instances, when to 
the non-medical eye he appeared to be de- 
liriously intoxicated, he was simply laboring 
under the effects of a mental aberration in- 
cident to such a malady. 

The conflicting testimony in his case can 
only be adjusted in this way. Says a gentle- 
man now resident in Brooklyn, who knew 
him well, and whose testimony corroborates 
this view of his delinquencies: “ He would 
often drop in at my house along in the even- 
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ing, muttering to himself and taking no no- 
tice of anybody, and curl himself down on 
the sofa in the corner of the room, where 
he would sit for hours sometimes, muttering 


incoherently. Sometimes he would get up | 
and leave the house without saying a word | 
| tifically improbable. The poem turns, it will 
| be remembered, upon the introduction of a 


to me; sometimes, after sitting an hour or 
two in that way, he would come out of his 
mood and talk away another hour or two as 
cozily as possible, then take his leave, like 
the gentleman he was when the mood wasn’t 
on him.” 
Willis, who employed him for several months 
on the “ Mirror,” soonafter his advent in New 
York, describes him as of habitually quiet 


and courteous manners and of pleasant and | 


flexible temper. This was during the earlier 
part of his career. 
cording to Griswold, who knew him later 
and corroborates the story of his Brooklyn 
admirer, he was of excitable temper, and in 


conversation his eloquence was at times | 


superhuman, eye answering to emotion with 
lurid flashes. Griswold represents him, 
after the death of Mrs. Poe, as calling at 


the house of a lady to whom he was en- | 


gaged to be married, and conducting him- 
self in a manner so gross as to occasion his 
expulsion from the parlor. The inference 
is that he was in a state of brutal intoxica- 
tion. This is possible, but not likely. On 
the contrary, Mr. C. C. Burr, who was in- 
timate with him at that date, assures me as 
the result of one of Poe’s bursts of confi- 
dence, that he accepted the idea of a sec- 
ond wife only for the sake of his mother- 
in-law and guardian-angel, Mrs. Clemm. 
The lady in question had some property ; 


and although he could always earn enough | 


with his pen to keep him from want, he was 
willing and anxious, in order to soften the 
declining years of one who clung to him 
through good and evil report, to give an- 
other the place of the lamented Virginia, 
the Annabel Lee of his most beautiful bal- 
lad. To this end he visited his affianced on 
that fatal evening when his malady once 
more overtook him and pulled down the 
new castle of life he had erected upon the 
ruins of the old. 

Thus, as the malady made progress, his 
temper became moodier and moodier, more 
and more uncertain, until at times it was ter- 
rible. In the fall of 1864, William C. Prime, 
author of “ Boat Life in Egypt,” and then 
editor of the “Journal of Commerce,” in 
this city, related to me an incident illustra- 
tive of his irascibility during the last years 
of his life. Soon after the publication of 


In opposition to this testimony, | 


On the other hand, ac- | 





“The Raven,” some clever metropolitan 
critic wrote an article for one of the news- 
papers of the day, in which he professed to 
test the poem by the author’s own standard 
—that of the verisimilitude imparted to the 
supernatural by introducing nothing scien- 


raven through the open window; the bird, 


| after many a flirt and flutter, taking its stand 


upon the pallid bust of Pallas, just over the 
door in the poet’s room, which is presumed 
to be on the second or third story, and re- 
plying, at proper intervals, to the remarks 
of the lonesome student, with an ever-re- 
peated “ Nevermore,” 


“Caught from some unhappy master, whom un- 
merciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs 
one burden bore ”— 


that burden being the sonorous trisyllable 
since so familiar with readers and elocution- 
ists. Thus far it was well enough. It was 
very natural, too, that the raven’s solemn 
repetition of the refrain should finally recall 
the poet to saddened reminiscences of his 
lost Lenore, and startle from the nooks and 
corners they occupy in every human soul a 
train of superstitious associations. In this 
mood—half one of fantastic humor, half 
one of self-torment—the poet begins to 
question his sable visitor, and ends by re- 
questing it to leave the room, to take its 
beak from out his heart, also to take its form 


| from off his door; to which multiplied ob- 


jurgation the raven rejoins, with the same 

doleful trisylable, that it will not. The end 

is that the bird has its way, and continues to 

occupy the bust of Pallas just above the 

door ; 

“And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s 
that is dreaming; 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws 

his shadow on the floor.” 


Says the perplexed poet in conclusion : 


“And my soul from out that shadow that lies 
floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore.”’ 


The question put by the critic was this: 
How could the raven’s shadow be thrown 
on the floor and lie floating there, when it 
was sitting on a bust of Pallas above the 
door? The lamplight in the room would 
certainly throw it back and upward against 
the wall, provided the lamp was situated at 
any point at which, for practical purposes, 
lamps are ordinarily placed. That this was 
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intended to be the case in the room occu- 
pied by lost Lenore’s lover is proved by 
the fact that, at the moment the tapping of 
the raven was heard, he was engaged in 
pondering 


“Over many a quaint and curious volume of for- 
gotten lore.’ 


Nor is there any record that the lamp was 
moved during the interview. It is possible, 
of course, to suppose a window over the 


door, and a lamp in the hall at such an an- | 


gle as to throw the raven’s shadow on the 
floor; but, besides the fact that upper rooms 
are not usually arranged in that way, if 
there was light enough in the poet’s room 
to enable him to read, then there was light 
enough to render the hall-light neutral and 
the bird shadowless. Again, the poem 
provides for no such light; and it was part 
of Poe’s theory of criticism that every poem 
should provide for its own understanding ; 
though poets cannot be expected to furnish 
the brains to write poems, and the brains to 
comprehend them also. 

“T called on Poe, who then had an ob- 
scure office in Ann street,” said Mr. Prime, 
after relating the facts, “ on the afternoon of 


the day that the criticism appeared, and 
never in my life before had I heard such 


swearing. It was simply appalling—terrible. 
Such reckless profanity was never listened 
to outside of a mad-house.” 

Now, it was not pleasant to be caught in 
his own trap, as Poe really was in this case; 
but “The Raven” had been received by al- 
most universal consent of the literary world 
as a signal hit, and the author could amply 
afford to laugh at the clever squib of his 
anonymous assailant. Men had acclaimed 
the poem one of those rare exotics, which, 
when life presses hard upon him at some sad 
crisis, are wrung from the poet’s soul, rather 
than written by him. His fame was hence- 
forth a fixed fact, and yet this puny sting 
had the power to put him in such a very 
insanity of passion that his oaths were 
shocking. 

Another fact that seems to witness to his 
epileptic condition is constituted by the 
habitual lying that marked the later and best- 
known part of his career. One instance must 
illustrate the many. I shall take it for grant- 
ed that the general reader is familiar with 
that remarkable analytic paper in which he 
describes the composition of “The Raven,” 
and the plan upon which it was constructed. 
American literature contains nothing cleverer 


in its way, and its cleverness is manifold en- | 





hanced when it is understood that it is 
simply and unequivocally fiction, as the 
actual circumstances under which the poem 
was written conclusively show. 

Poe then occupied a cottage at Fordham 
—a kind of poet’s nook just out of hearing 
of the busy hum of the city. He had 
walked all the way from New York that 
afternoon, and, having taken a cup of tea, 
went out in the evening and wandered about 
for an hour or more. His beloved Virginia 
was sick almost unto death ; he was without 
money to procure the necessary medicines. 
He was out until about ten o’clock. When 
he went in he sat down at his writing table 
and dashed off “The Raven.” He submitted 
it to Mrs. Clemm for her consideration on 
the same night, and it was printed substan- 
tially as it was written. 

This account of the origin of the poem 
was communicated to me in the fall of 1865 
by a gentleman who professed to be indebted 
to Mrs. Clemm for the facts as he stated 
them ; and in the course of a saunter in the 
South in the summer of 1867, I took occa- 
sion to verify his story by an interview with 
that aged lady. Let me now drop Mrs. 
Clemm’s version for a paragraph to consider 
another, resting upon the testimony of Col- 
onel du Solle, who was intimate with Poe at 
this period, and concurred in by other liter- 
ary contemporaries who used to meet him 
of a midday for a budget of gossip and a 
glass of ale at Sandy Welsh’s cellar in Ann 
street. 

Du Solle says that the poem was produced 
stanza by stanza at small intervals, and sub- 
mitted by Poe piecemeal to the criticism and 
emendation of his intimates, who suggested 
various alterations and substitutions. Poe 
adopted many of them. Du Solle quotes 
particular instances of phrase that were in- 
corporated at his suggestion, and thus “ The 
Raven” was a kind of joint-stock affair in 
which many minds held small shares of in- 
tellectual capital. At length, when the last 
stone had been placed in position and passed 
upon, the structure was voted complete. 

The reconciliation of these conflicting ver- 
sions lies, possibly, in the hypothesis that he 
wrote the poem substantially, as stated by 
Mrs. Clemm, and afterward, with the shrewd 
idea of stimulating expectation a little, or by 
way of subtle and delicate flattery, submitted 
it to his friends stanza by stanza, adopting 
such emendations and substitutions of phrase 
as tickled his ear or suited his fancy. Such 
alterations would scarcely affect the general 
tenor of the text, as Mrs. Clemm first heard 
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it, and, considering the length of the poem, 
appear to have been very few and of small 
importance, granting all that Colonel du Solle 
claims. Besides, it was like him to amuse 
himself in this way, hoaxing his friends, and 
then laughing in his sleeve at them. 

But, leaving both versions to the reader 
for what they are respectively worth, there 
are other considerations fatally destructive 
to Poe’s analytic account of how “ The 
Raven” came to be written; and they are 
the facts of its intellectual history, happily 
not dependent on his own testimony. That, 
either consciously or unconsciously, he was 
indebted for the thesis of the poem to the 
raven in “ Barnaby Rudge,” the publication 
of which was then recent, is evident from a 
single passage in his review of that strange 
novel, in which he suggests that between the 
raven and the fantastic Barnaby, its master, 
might have been wrought out an analogical 
rsemblance that would have vastly height- 
ened the effect intended by Mr. Dickens. 
rhis analogical resemblance, which he denies 
to exist in the novel, but which exists there, 
nevertheless, constitutes the thesis of Poe’s 
great literary hit. 

Thus far the thesis of “ The Raven.” It 
will be remembered perhaps that “ Lenore,” 
which precedes it in his collected works, was 
written im his youth. “The Raven,” ap- 
pears, then, as its sequel. It was, therefore, 
the sonorous flow of the dissyllabic “ Lenore” 
that suggested the refrain of “* Nevermore,” 
if the ordinary laws of association are to be 
regarded as of any avail in determining the 
structure and evolution of a poem.* What 

*The London “ Athenzum”’ has very recently 
started the theory that Poe borrowed the germ of 
“The Raven” from two poems published by Mr. 
Tennyson in the “Gem” (annual) for 1831, and not 
included in the laureate’s works. The first of these 
poems, entitled “ No More,’’ is supposed to have 
suggested the refrain of Nevermore that occurs so 
regularly in Poe’s production : 

“Oh sad No more! Oh sweet No More! 
Oh strange No More! 

By a mossy brook-bank on a stone, 

I smelt a wild-weed flower alone; 

There was a ringing in my ears, 

And both my eyes gushed out with tears. 

Surely all pleasant things had gone before, 

Low buried fathom deep beneath with thee, No 

More.” 


The second poem is entitled “ Anacreontic,”’ and 
= the same droll mixture of puerility and music. 
truns: 


“With roses musky breathed, 
And drooping daffodilly, 
And silver-leaved lily, 

And ivy darkly-wreathed, 


then becomes of the long train of ratiocina- 
tion by which he represents himself as fixing 
upon the word nevermore for the basis of 
his refrain, and finally upon the raven as the 
vehicle of its repetition ? 

To associate any special moral turpitude 
with acts such as the foregoing would be, if 
he was epileptic, quite unjust to the memory 
of one of the most unfortunate beings that 
ever figured in American literature ; for, as 
any alienist will bear witness, habitual lying 
is almost invariably a marked symptom of 
mental aberration, and follows naturally in 
the train of hallucinations and delusions 
constituting the intellectual aura of epileptic 
madness, being sometimes but the direct re- 
sult of the morbid sensorial phenomena that 
generally accompany the fit, and sometimes 
the exponent of a morbid impulse, which the 
epileptic distinguishes as such, but is unable 
to deny or to repress. 

His audacious plagiarisms deserve a sep- 
arate paper as so many examples of his 
mental habit. His “Colloquy of Monos 
and Una” was taken almost word for word 
from an obscure German mystic. His 
* Dreamland,” commencing 


“By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an Eidolon naméd Night,” 


palpably paraphrases Lucian’s “Island of 
Sleep.” Mr. Prime tells me that for the 
rhythmical form of “ The Raven,” which he 
professes to have evolved by an elaborate 
process of ratiocination, he was indebted to 
a medieval ballad. Aside from the men- 
tal aura that colors them, the reader has 


I wove a crown before her 
For her I love so dearly, 

A garland for Lenora. 

With a silken cord I bound it, 
Lenora laughing clearly 

A light and thrilling laughter, 
About her forehead wound it, 
And loved me ever after.” 


It is perhaps in vain to remind the “Athenzeum’’ 
that the “ Lenore’’ which precedes “ The Raven” in 
Poe’s collected works was written when he was a 
mere boy, and, therefore, long previous to 1831, and 
that it is the most unlikely thing in the world that 
the “Gem” was ever reproduced in this country, or 
that Poe ever saw a copy of it; while, again, there 
is no affinity between Tennyson’s fragment and the 


| American poet’s most elaborate production—not 
| even enough to have suggested the structure into 
| which that weird Mesmeric io? of rhyming fell. 


Indeed, this view is as untenable as that started in 
1864 by English journals, that Poe imitated “ The 
Raven” from Mrs. Browning’s “ Lady Geraldine,” 


| when the fact is the very reverse, the former being 


the model and the latter the imitation. 
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only to make a study of the literature of | ceptibility and impulsiveness. 


Mesmerism to identify the thesis and ana- 
tomical structure of many a strange, hallu- 
cinative tale. His “ Eureka”—regarded 
by Willis as a masterly philosophical crea- 
tion—contains scarcely an original thought 
from egotistic exordium to pantheistic finis. 
He did not think. He was merely a 
dreamer, having a singular faculty for the 
coherent organization of his dreams. 

An egotist to the core, his fatalism was 
(as generally occurs in such cases) the moral 
exponent of his egotism—that is to say, of 
the deficiency in ethical emotion that ego- 
tism always implies. Again, the zsthetic de- 


ficiency noticed by Mr. Lowell in his brief | 
but admirable article on Poe, was but the | 
psychical exponent of the same unfortunate | 


deficiency. By an intimate law of our or- 


ganization (it would require a volume to | 


show how and why) the moral faculty is 
the realizing faculty, and perversion of the 


moral nature fatally perverts our perception | 


of reality. Hence it came to pass that Poe’s 
idea of the beautiful was spectacular and 
unreal. Hence, also, it came to pass that 


to him beauty was synonymous with a kind 
of sensuous insincerity, and poetry a wild 


word-music to lull the ear with—a farrago 
of sweet sounds to tickle the auditory nerve. 

Judging from these phenomena, as ex- 
hibited in his life and works, he habitually 
lived in a state bordering upon somnambu- 
lism—a disorder that cerebral epilepsy close- 
ly resembles. He was a denizen of two worlds 
and the remark of Dr. Maudsley, that the 
hereditary madman often gives the idea of 
a double being, rational and underanged 
when his consciousness is appealed to, and 
mastered by his unconscious life when left 
to his own devices, might have been written 
after a study of him. He lived and died a 
riddle to his friends. Those who had never 


seen him in a paroxysm (among them Mrs. | 


Frances Sargent Osgood) could not believe 
that he was the perverse and vicious person 
painted in the circulated tales of his erratic 
doings. To those who had, he was two 
men—the one an abnormally wicked and 
profane reprobate, the other a quiet and 
dignified gentleman. The special, moral, 
and mental condition incident to cerebral 
epilepsy explains these apparent contradic- 


tions as felicitously as it elucidates the in- | 


tellectual and psychical traits of his litera- 
ture. Its mental phenomena supervene after 
a stage of incubation more or less prolonged, 
and the fit generally lasts two or three days. 
Its supervention is evinced by extreme sus- 








| ena to the purposes of fiction. 





Tendency to 
repeat the same phrase over and over wit. 
nesses to the perversion of the will. Dis. 
tressing delusions and hallucinations prompt 
to eccentric and impulsive acts. The face 
is livid, and the eyes have the expression of 
drunkenness. Monomania may supervene, 
or dipsomania, or erotomania—as when Poe 
was expelled from the house of Mr. Allan, 
his friend and benefactor. Finally, the suf- 
ferer falls into a prolonged sleep, easily mis- 
taken for that of drunkenness, and wakes up 
with re-established sanity. 

The victim, after coming to himself, re- 
members these morbid sensorial phenomena 
as things that happened in a dream, but 
seldom talks of them; and thus, as (when 
its symptoms are not strongly marked) only 
an experienced observer can detect the in- 
ception of the fit, and as it always passes off 
in sleep, a man may be subject to cerebral 
epilepsy perhaps for years, and impress his 
friends as merely capricious and eccentric. 
Edgar A. Poe was just the man to conceal 
the malady, and convert its mental phenom- 
His sleep- 
less and almost abnormal analytic activity 
took note, even in the exacerbations of his 
madness, of each distorted fancy and each 
morbid impulse as it occurred, instinctively 
tracing out its relations and linking it to its 
proper and attendant physical and nervous 
secousses. Not a fluctuating shade of his 
mania eluded him. He studied the writhing 
of his lips, flecked with foam, and dissected 
with critical exactness the disordered asso- 
ciations that flitted through his disturbed 
brain. With apparent deliberation, and 
with microscopic fidelity, he transferred the 
morbid delusions of his fit to his store of 
recollections, and thus established a tre- 
mendous warehouse of weird imaginings and 
fantastic sensations, to be worked in his 
serener moods into literary form. In almost 
any organization, except his, these maniac 
sensorial impressions would have overwhelm- 
ed and swamped the analytic faculty; but, 
in his case, so abnormally was it developed, 
and so fixed the habit of analyzing, that it 
could not be unseated. Thus it constituted 
the only part of him that was never mad, 
and rendered him in the throes of the cere- 
bral attack, not only a double being when 
his consciousness was appealed to, but a 
double being to himself—conscious analyt- 
ically of the unconscious life that had mas- 
tered his brain and nervous system. Hence 
results the fact that at first reading, and 


| until subjected to critical tests, his creations 
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impress the reader like those of a person 
addicted to the opium habit, and have an 
affinity with those of Baudelaire and De 
Quincey. That is to say, he writes like a 
dreamer rational in his dreams. With this 
superficial trait, however, the resemblance 
ceases. 

From this source seems to have arisen the 
wonderful power in painting a monomania 
that distinguishes his later reveries, and is 
particularly illustrated by such productions 
as “The Imp of the Perverse” and “The 
Masque of the Red Death,” and in that 
singular narrative in which he kills an old 
man because the old man’s eye vexes him. 
It was the ground of his marvelous minute- 
ness of psychological analysis, of the pecu- 
liar facility with which he traced a morbid 
impulse to its root, and of the terrible felicity 
of imagination that enabled him to follow 
out, step by step, link by link, the hideous 
trains of associations set in motion by mad- 
ness. In fiction spun from his own con- 
sciousness, as Poe spun his, no man can 
outpass the limits of his own subjective ex- 
periences. They bind him to himself on 
every hand; he can only project what he 
finds within him. In observational fiction, 
on the contrary, the case is different; a man 
may study madness for the purpose of 
painting it, as the greatest actress of this age 
studied death agonies in the hospitals of 
Paris, that her stage throes might be true 
to nature. There exists no evidence, save 
the absurd story of “ Dr. Tarr and Professor 
Fether,” that Poe ever observed madness from 


life with a view to artistic perfection of de- | 


tail. He seems, on the other hand, to have 
found it in him and to have pursued it 
through all its hideous windings, as an ele- 
ment of his own consciousness. 

His most powerful tale, “ The Fall of the 
House of Usher,” in which he traces the 
subjective and objective phenomena of epi- 
lepsy from origin to final catastrophe, symp- 
tom by symptom, sensation by sensation, 
delusion by delusion, introduces the psycho- 
logical series; and is such as could have 
been written by no man with whom the 
physiological and psychological traits of the 
malady had not become personal matters 
of fact—not even by an alienist who had 
made them subjects of life-study ; certainly, 
by no 4ttérateur who had not observed and 
traced them, day by day, in his own person. 
There existed at that date no ponderous 
tomes of the literature of epilepsy, such as 
have been developed during the last thirty 
years by Delasiauve, Boileau de Castelnau, 








Falret, Morel, Legrand du Saulle, Trous- 
seau, Leblois, Dumesnil, Marshall Hall, Van 
Swieten, Moreau de Tours, Dr. Maudsley, and 
many others. What is now styled medical 
psychology then consisted of crude metaphys- 
ical speculations, while madness was a meta- 
physical dreamland, and the unconscious 
cerebration of epilepsy—with its trances— 
was dimly supposed to have a supernatural 
origin. The conclusion from these premises 
is obvious. With all the materials at hand, 
which thirty years of careful observation have 
supplied, no man living, not subject to the 
malady it paints, could write a “ Fall of the 
House of Usher ;” and if critics are to sup- 
pose that Poe elaborated his story without 
facts upon which to proceed, then they must 
accept the miracle that, by a simple pro- 
cess of analytic ratiocination, he anticipated 
all the discoveries and observations of the 
last quarter of a century. If, on the other 
hand, he was subject to the malady, the 
story explains itself and furnishes the clue 
to the fantastic invention incident to all his 
tales of monomania, through every one of 
which, thinly draped and enveloped in im- 
penetrable gloom, stalks his own personality 
—a madman muttering to himself of his 
own morbid imaginings. This haunting 
consciousness becomes, with the progress of 
the malady, an awful doppfelgiinger, as in 
“William Wilson ;” an imp of the perverse, 
as in the story of that name; a second soul 
after the loss of his true poetic soul, Ligeia, 
as in the story of “ Ligeia,” yet a second 
soul from whence at fitful intervals rises the 
image of the first; or a second Morella, as 
in the tale of that title, drawing her nutrition 
from the dead corpse of the first, and de- 
veloping into womanhood with strange sud- 
denness—living, yet the image of the dead 
—dead, yet identical with the living. Or, 
again, as in the “ Valley of the Many-colored 
Grass,” he lives in happy solitude with his 
true soul, Eleonora, upon whose bosom is 
written ephemera. She dies and is buried 
from sight in the valley; and the scene 
shifts, and he finds himself in a new world 
of bustle and tumult, with the haunting 
memory of the dead pursuing him amid 
mazes of the living. It is the black cat he 
cannot kill—the raven that croaks a Never- 
more in answer to all his yearnings for the 


| beautiful that once might have been, but is 


now a lost opportunity. 

Were it possible to ascertain the exact 
order of their production, it would, I think, 
be no very difficult task to construct from 
Poe’s tales a kind of psychological biography 
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illustrating the progress of his mental alien- 
ation, beginning with the formation of that 
morbid habit of introspective analysis which 
grew upon him with years, and finally ended 
in cerebral disease. A map of the general 
order presents three well-marked eras of 
literary production, having distinctive traits, 
but merging gradually the one into the 
other: 

First. A period during which he seems 
to depend for artistic effect upon minute- 
ness of detail. To this type belong “A 
Descent into the Maelstrom,” “The Gold 
Bug,” “The Adventures of one Hans Pfaall” 
(imitated from the “Moon Hoax”), the 
“Narrative of A. Gordon Pym,” “The 
Facts in the Case of ‘M. Valdemar,” and 
some others of less importance. The prev- 
alent motive running through them is that 
incident to the literary hoax. The egotist 
glories in his capacity for deception. 

Secondly. A period during which minute 
analysis takes the place of mere minuteness 
of detail. “ Marie Roget” and kindred pro- 
ductions appertain to this period, which 
gradually merges into the third and last. 
The egotist now exults in his capacity for 
intellectual prestidigitation. 


Thirdly. A period marked by tales of mor- 


bid introspection, which commences with 
“ The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
“The Haunted Palace” occurs as a ballad 
sung by the epileptic hero, and proceeds with 
the series I have elsewhere named. They are 
distinguished from the rest by the use of the 
Jirst person singular and by the prevalence 
of a mental aura of the type so familiar to 
physicians with whom madness is a specialty. 
True to himself to the end, he now takes 
pleasure in startling the world with his own 
hallucinations. 

His last poem, the ballad of “ Ulalume,” 
first printed in 1846, and shorn of its final 
stanza in the existing edition of his poems, 
appears to embody in an allegorical form 
the terrible truth that rendered his later 
years years of secret and gnawing sorrow. 
It commences : 


“The skies, they were ashen and sober, 
The leaves they were crispéd and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was down by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid-region of Weir— 
It was down by the dark tarn of Auber 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


It is here through a Titanic valley that 


in which | 


| soul), amid silent and moody trees, himself 








silent and moody. The moon rises with 
liquescent and nebulous luster. The poet 
and his Psyche—the latter stricken with a 
strange tremor and imploring him not to 
linger—toil on by moonlight, he pacifying 
her by expatiating upon the beauty of As. 
tarte’s bediamonded crescent, she alternately 
listening and sobbing with an agony of dread. 
It is near morning—that is to say, the night 
is senescent, and the star-dials point to the 
morn—when the two find themselves at the 
end of the vista of the valley, adown which 
gloats the low-hanging and duplicate-horned 
moon, and are stopped by the door of a 
tomb. He asks: “ What is written, 
sister, on the door of this legended tomb ?” 
Psyche answers: “ Ulalume, Ulalume; ‘tis 
the vault of thy lost Ulalume.” Then he 
remembers that it is the anniversary of her 
burial, and the poem leaves him at her grave. 

Muffled in an unusual number of thick- 
nesses of elaborate rigmarole in rhyme, this 
is the pith of a ballad, which borrows inter- 
est from its position as the last exponent of 
the perpetual despair that enshrouded Poe's 
manhood, and the last visit of his tortured 
soul to the tomb of his lost beautiful, typi- 
fied by the dead Ulalume. ‘The geist of the 
ballad—that which transfuses it with mean- 
ing, and redeems it from the criticism so 
often passed upon it, that it is mere words— 
lies solely in the fact of its interpenetration 
with a kind of psychological significance. 
Thus sang he, then died. It is also the 
exponent of that passion for refrain and 
repetition which, itself symptomatic of mad- 
ness, grew upon him with the progress of his 
malady, and thus appears as one of its morbid 
results. The same passion infects his later 
prose, and renders it in many instances a 
wearisome series of dashes. 

“ Had Poe but lived,” say many. Believ- 
ing that intellectual decay had already laid 
its hand on him when he died, and that he 
was despairingly aware of it, I am not sorry 
he went so early. This last poem—a vagary 
of mere words—seems to me, in its elaborate 
emptiness, very lucidly to evince growing 
mental decrepitude. 

The causes that led to his madness demand 
a brief consideration. Did he inherit an 
epileptic predisposition ? This question nat- 
urally occurs first. His father was a man 
of irregular habits, who married an obscure 
actress and dropped into his grave, leaving 
to the tender mercies of the world at large 
a bright, sensitive boy. Of what malady 


sweet 


the poet wanders all night with Psyche (his | he died it is now impossible to ascertain ; 
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put that the habitual use of alcoholic stimu- 


lants prevailed with the elder Poe or his | 
actress wife, is evident from the fact that the | 


son was a dipsomaniac of the type having 
paroxysms of drunkenness, though not ha- 
bitual drinkers. Now, according to Dr. 
Anstie (“ Hereditary Connections between 
Nervous Diseases”), “ Of all depressing agen- 
cies alcohol has the most decided power to 
impress the nervous centers of a progenitor 
with a neurotic type, which will necessarily 
be transmitted under various forms, and 
with increasing fatality, to his descendants.” 
This learned master in psychological medi- 
cine utters the foregoing as the resuit of 
personal observation, expressing the opinion 
that alcohol is capable, in a generation or 
two, of fatally perverting the organization 
of the nervous system. 

Under such auspices Edgar A. Poe was 
ushered into the world. Inheriting an im- 
pulsive and undisciplined nature, his brain 


life as a boy constantly exposes a prepon- | 


derance of emotion over steady intellectual 
work. His first volume of poems, written 
how early it is impossible to know except 
from his own witness, evinces this fact very 
conclusively. With a passion for the beau- 
tiful in its sensuous forms, they are the ex- 
ponents of a vague, mystic, and oppressive 
unrest; of matured passions with immature 
intellect; of an emotional activity seizing 
with mad hand upon the problems of life, 
while yet the mind was incapable of appre- 
hending, still less of comprehending, them. 
He dreams well, beautifully, though his num- 
bers halt a little now and then; but his work 
is only dream work. 


boyhood such as this. 
As he grew older, this want of intellectual 


training seems to have forced itself upon his | 


attention. Sent to college, he had found 
his work interfering with his dreams. Hence 


| nate work and wassail. 
| of dipsomania, dormant only for a little 








Great room for im- | 
pulses to grow and wax ungovernable in a | 





heran away. Once matriculated in the great 


| devices for lack of mental culture. His 


dreams now interfered with his work ;: rather, 
he had dreamed so long that he was inca- 
pable of honest work. Hence mentally he 
never grew up. For the altitude and sincer- 
ity of intellectual manhood were, on the other 
hand, substituted puppet-show cleverness 


| and analytic feats of the solve-a-puzzle kind. 
| Thus equipped he came upon the stage, 


scarcely caring what his words meant, so 
that they sounded well: not as a man, but 
as an extremely clever actor of manhood. 
Without insight, to him the only thing real 
in life was the stage scenery. Years of vag- 
abond life and privation followed: of alter- 
The inherited devil 


while, asserted itself. Now and then in a 
tussle he threw it; generally it threw him. 
But, with whatsoever result the wrestle 


| ended, it contributed its quantum to the 


fatal perversion of a nervous system heredi- 
tarily determined in the direction of epilepsy. 
The late J. R. Thompson, among his reminis- 
cences of Poe, witnesses to the fact that at 
this period he could take an extraordinary 
dose of brandy without being at all affected 
by it; but as the nervous degeneration went 
on, and the epileptic tendency developed, 
he became (as is generally the case) so sen- 
sitive to alcoholic stimulants that a thimble- 
ful of sherry transformed him into a mad- 
man, with the unconscious cerebration and 
the morbidly vicious impulses, the sullen- 
ness alternating with fury, associated with 
epileptic insanity. This was about the date 


| of “ The Fall of the House of Usher,” and 


of that singular allegory of madness, “ The 
Haunted Palace.” He now abstained, ex- 
cept at fitful intervals. But the malady, 
accelerated by the habit of morbid intro- 
spection which was its exponent, and gather- 
ing force from somewhat at least of heredi- 
tary predisposition, went on eating into his 
brain until sanity was only a recollection, 


college of life, he tried to atone with cunning | and in the gutter he fell and died. 
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THE ANSWER. 


He said, “ Why should your song be always sad, 
So plaintive in its flow ? 

Look outward to the lessons, wise and glad, 
That God and nature show. 


“Why draw from that immortal fount the force, 
To forge anew your chain ? 
What magic touch shall finally divorce 
The spirit from the pain ?” 


The sweet aroma of the sun-kissed pine 
Lived in the viewless air ; 

The peace and silence of a day divine 
Seemed an unspoken prayer. 


And gazing up, she saw not shade or light, 
But dear eyes looking down; 

The splendid brow, the hair where threads of white 
Gleamed brightly through the brown. 


Sighing she stooped, and from the grass and weeds 
That grew about their feet 
Gathered a flower as simple as her needs— 


A snowy Marguerite. 


And while the stainless petals fell, again 
His quick ear listening caught 
The oft repeated, doubting, old refrain, 


” 6 


“ He loves, 


He loves me not.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LISZT AND VON BULOW. 


SEVERAL articles have been written lately 
upon that most extraordinary being, Liszt. 
My province is not writing, and yet I feel an 
irresistible craving to add my mite of expe- 
rience for the benefit of the musical public, 
who, at some future time,—and the day is not 
far distant,—will eagerly snatch at every inci- 
dent, however slight, in any way connected 
with his life and character. I shall not rep- 
resent him in the light of a composer, for 
there are many who would dispute his claim 
to greatness on that score at the present day, 
whatever their views might be in the time to 
come. Asa composer, he might be criticised ; 
as a pianist, never. I am an enthusiast, no 
doubt, but so would any one be who should 
once hear him sweep the chords of his in- 
strument. I believe that in this respect there 
has never been a dissentient voice. I have 





known musical people prepared to listen to 
him for the first time with prejudice in their 
souls, and determination to cavil; but I have 
also known them afterward as his most abject 
admirers, ready to acknowledge him, what 
he undoubtedly is, not only the greatest 
pianist of the age, but the greatest pianist 
who ever lived—and believing that no other 
ever will attain to his wonderful power. 

I had resided many years in Florence be- 
fore I had an opportunity of hearing him, 
as, independently of his living in Rome, he 
detested the “ garden of Italy,” and never 
could be persuaded to live there more than 
twenty-four hours at a time; even then he 
crept in and out again in the most conspira- 
tor-like style, that not a creature should know 
of his much-sought-for presence. He hada 
highly valued friend, Madame L., with whom 
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he staid upon these rare occasions, and he 
would signify to her whom he would receive 
during his short stay—some ten or twelve 
privileged beings at the most; and I have 
the inexpressible gratification of saying that 
| was of the select number. 

I made his acquaintance in Rome eight 
years ago under the happiest auspices. I 
ay “happiest auspices” advisedly, for had 
| happened to tumble in upon him, trusting 
tomy own powers of fascination, or accom- 
panied by uncongenial companions, or dur- 
ing a misanthropic fit, I might have traveled 
back to where I came from no better off, and 
much crosser. Madame L., who was inva- 
rably kind to me, and solicitous as to my 
musical welfare, proposed that we should 
take a trip on to Rome some fine day, and 
take our luck with “ His Majesty,” as we were 
in the habit of calling him. I accepted this 
proposal with the most undignified alacrity. 
Accordingly, the next day we set off, and, 
as good fortune would have it, arrived on 
the very evening of a concert, to be given 
by his favorite pupil, a young Roman of 
great talent, by name Sgambati, at which 
entertainment the great man himself was to 
be present. I could scarcely dress, I was in 


such a state of nervous expectation, and 
when I actually found myself at the door of 
the concert-room, I do not know whether 
my feelings were of a pleasurable nature or 


“contrariwise.”” Now, I wonder whether it 
would be advisable to tell the truth just at 
this point or not. I have an inward convic- 
tion that writers do not a/ways expose their 
exact feelings down into the very depths of 
their hearts. But I may wrong them, and, 
in any case, having no pretensions to being 
of that noble brotherhood (or rather in these 
days sisterhood), I will offer myself a martyr 
to the cause of truth, and will confess, al- 
though it tears my heart to very small bits, 
that my first view of Liszt caused me dis- 
appointment. 

I was anxiously looking around for him, 
when Madame L. said suddenly : “ There he 
is,” and there he was, indeed. He was 
standing in front of the first row of chairs, 
and I caught sight of him as he bowed to 
two or three ladies with whom he had been 
talking. I am obliged to confess that it was 
an unpleasant bow—a servile bow—some- 
thing too courtier-like for such a god-in- 
spired genius. He who could hold his head 
higher than any monarch, would bow it to 
rank. I fear that this is the plain unvar- 
nished truth, and yet he is as contradictory 
4 mortal in his actions as ever stépped on 








earth, and I’ve heard of his snubbing prin- 
cesses. 

One lady of rank, at whose house he was 
spending the evening, committed the extreme 
indiscretion of asking him to play, a viola- 
tion of all rules of etiquette among great 
musical artists. He had been enchanting 
her guests with his divine music in the ear- 
lier part of the evening, and had just come 
in from supper, when she preferred her re- 
quest. ‘“Aladame, j'ai mange trés peu,” was 
his answer (“ Madame, I have eaten very lit- 
tle”), and, with this implication of having 
played out the worth of his supper, he left 
the house. His contradictory elements only 
prove him to be what he is at the piano— 
half-demon, half-angel. If his mood hap- 
pens to be a gloomy one, his fingers fly about 
as if he had a demoniac imp at the end of 
each one. His playing becomes almost 
infernal in its wild passionate power, and 
he looks furtively at his audience with a 
malicious expression of delight and triumph, 
watching the effect he produces. This is 
his demon side. At other times he will 
play with the deepest pathos, touching the 
keys so caressingly, so tenderly, so weep- 
ingly, that I’ve seen men listen with the tears 
rolling down their cheeks. And yet, when 
he rises from the piano, not a sound is heard. 
He is too great to be applauded. He does 
not need it. He merely walks quietly away 
from the instrument, waiting until some one 


| recovers breath or self-possession enough to 


speak, and then perhaps the first break in 
the silence will be a long, deep-drawn sigh, 
and “ How grand!” spoken in an undertone 
of awe. 

He knows his own power well—none bet- 


| ter—and makes no concealment of his opin- 


ion. I have heard that upon one occasion 


| a lady asked him whom he thought the 


greatest living pianist—this was many years 
ago—and he answered promptly, “ Thal- 
berg.” “But,” she said, astonished, “do 
you consider him superior to yourself?” 
And his answer was most commendable in 
its engaging frankness: “ Madame, I had 
no idea you made any reference to me. | 
stand too high to be compared to ordinary 
pianists.” 

But, to come back to my meeting with 
Liszt. I left him bowing to rank, and I return 
to him bowing to a democratic Americat 
after a formal introduction. I was the demo- 
crat, and I fear I was a very pitiable spectacle 
of embarrassment and trepidation, although, 
being an American, not usually given to such 
“tricks and manners.” He was very affable, 
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and I thought a trifle condescending. How- 
ever, when the concert was over, he made 
an appointment that we, viz., Madame L. 
and myself, with Sgambati, should meet at 
his house the next day. 

When I say his house, I mean his church, 


for his rooms were attached to the Chiesa di | 
| proud of it. 


Santa Maria S. Francesca. ‘These were en- 


tered by a side door, and were very barely | 
furnished, with the exception of his own par- | 
| request that I should sing. 


ticular den, which was crowded with books, 
musical manuscripts, and artistic souvenirs 
of all kinds. In the middle of the table 
stood a superb bouquet—an offering, no 
doubt, from one of his many devotees. The 
first room we entered was a tolerably large, 
and a most intolerably furnished one, con- 
taining only a few common chairs, a sofa, a 
table with nothing on it, and the piano! 
This was literally all that the room contained; 
but with that piano, it needed nothing more 
to make it the most poetic nook, the most 
luxurious boudoir, or the most fantastic hall 
of revelry. 


keys, you seem to be surrounded with the 
images of his own wonderful fancy. The 
plain table and common chairs vanish, and 
the place becomes crowded with flowers and 


birds, and peopled with fairies, or, as the 
freak takes him, with imps and devils. 

As we entered, he came forward with out- 
stretched arms, and folded his young pupil, 
the hero of the evening before, in an affec- 
tionate embrace, calling him “ Angelo,” and 
congratulating him upon the success of his 
performance. Then, and not till then, did 
he turn to us ladies with a few cordial words 
of welcome. 
had elapsed when he took his seat at the 
piano—uninvited, of course. What can I 
say? I could say a great deal. I could 
write for hours, and yet words would fail 
utterly to convey the smallest idea of his 
tremendous power. He makes the piano 
fairly talk; he makes it weep; he makes it 
thunder with almost the power of an or- 
chestra. In fact he does with it what no 
one living has yet been able to do, and al- 
ways with an ease, with a thorough absence 
of exertion, which is simply inconceivable. 
It almost makes one superstitious, and it is 
hard to believe that he is as other men are, 
and not something superhuman. It is not 


his mechanical skill of which I particularly | 


speak, although that in itself is so enormous, 
but the poetry, the fire, the passion, the soul, 
of his rendering. 
piano adds a great deal to the effect, for one 
recognizes genius in the far off, earnest look 


The moment he touches the | 


Not more than five minutes | 


| pieces, standing near my piano, 


His appearance at the | 


of the upturned eyes, and the proud con- 
sciousness of power in the backward bend 
of the fine old head. He looks like what he 


| is—inspired. 


I merely sat and cried, without attempting 
to conceal my tears, or even my sobs, and 
probably looked like a fool, and was even 
When he had finished his 
glorious performance, he came to me, took 
my hand, and led me to the piano, with the 
I obeyed, for 
he is king in the musical world, and his wish 
is law. With fear and trembling I sang to 
him in my desperation one of his own com- 
positions, “ Mignons Lied,” in which he 
accompanied me. When I had finished 
it somehow or other, he expressed his ap- 
proval most amiably, but, at the same time, 
told me how he had intended certain parts 
to be rendered. He sang those passages to 
me himself in a sort of undertone, but with a 
fire and intensity of soul I never heard 
equaled. His eyes were fairly ablaze, and 
in his earnestness, he seized my wrist, and 
held it like a vice. I suppose I must 
have looked a little alarmed, for his manner 
suddenly changed to the softest grace, and, 
smiling, he said: “ My child, you think I 
am crazy. I only wished to show you the 
feeling I wanted expressed in those phrases.” 

He then went to his own room, which I 
have already described, re-appearing present- 
ly with a heart’s-ease, which he put into my 
hand, with these words: “ Will you accept 
this little flower, which I have taken from a 
bouquet that I keep only for my friends ?” 
I was quite overcome, not dreaming what 
was in store for me, for when I took my 
leave, he escorted me to the carriage door, 
and there put the whole bouquet into my 
lap. I have it now, faded and falling to 
carefully 
preserved under a glass case, and I consider 
it the most valuable thing I possess. 

After that memorable interview, I saw him 


| nearly every day during the rest of my stay 


in Rome. Sometimes he would play, at 
other times talk, giving us most interesting 
reminiscences of great musical artists, or re- 
lating his own personal experiences in the 
most amusing manner. He says that he 


| learned more, musically, from hearing Mali- 


bran sing than in any other way. 
He admitted us one day to the rehearsal 
of a concert, to be given by one of his pupils, 


| and we had the great advantage of hearing 


his instructions to the young man at the 
same time. He walked continually up and 
down the room, looking up (his favorite 
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position), and tapping the time very gently 
on his open hand. His pupil evidently did 
not satisfy him. He would take his seat at 
the piano and try to exemplify what he had 
been telling him. He would perform some 
difficult passage with the most absurd ease, 
looking over his shoulder at the young man, 
and telling him how it should be done. 
“Let your hand go,” he would say; “turn 
it over and over loosely ; turn the wrist like 
he movements of a snake, so;” and in ex- 
emplification, he would undulate over the 
keys with the most marvelous rapidity. But 
to no purpose. The effect of the young 
pupil’s imitation was ludicrous, and yet he 
was not a poor performer, by any means, as 
regards mechanical skill. But the greatest 
performance sounds insipid and tame after 
hearing Liszt. The genius of the man seems 
to surround you, and crush you into the 
smallest space, and humility becomes your 
portion. Even the great Von Biilow said to 
me one day: “After hearing Liszt, I shut up 
my piano, and never wish to touch it again.” 


After the rehearsal, he invited us to take | 


tea with him the next evening, proposing 
that afterward we should all adjourn together 
to the concert. We accepted with empresse- 
ment, you may be sure. The guests were, 
besides ourselves, Mr. and Mrs. M., musical 
amateurs, who were of our party ; a priest, 
with whom he was intimate ; a young Eng- 
lishman, to whom he had taken a fancy, and 
Sgambati. He had sent his piano that even- 
ing for the concert, and Madame L. and I 


came to the conclusion, after serious delib- | 
| both my hands in his and said, “ Will you 


eration, that he did it on purpose to avoid 
playing. He was quite capable of sucha 
thing. 

However, he made himself very agreeable, 
and was full of fun and life. One of his 
great jokes was initiating me into the enjoy- 
ments of a dish, peculiar to Rome, I think, 


and of which he was very fond himself—fish | 


muffins! He got into such a frolic over it, 
that at last he drew my hand through his 
arm, and said: “ Come, let’s go and see the 
process,” and, before I knew where I was, 
he had dragged me into the kitchen, where 
he watched the cook at his work. 

At supper he was charming, and kept us 
inshouts of laughter. I think he attempted 
to be especially agreeable, feeling a guilty 
consciousness in regard to the piano. After 
supper we all went off to the concert, and 
there he practiced upon me one of his little 
society humbugs, of which he is full, and 
which I did not at all relish. Upon taking 





| bati. 





hat on the chair beside you, as I want that 
place kept for me. I am going to the other 
end of the room fora moment.” I was, of 
course, delighted and much flattered; and 
off he went. And off he staid; for he took 
up his position at the top of the room with 
some ladies of rank, and left me sitting 
meekly at the side of his hat. How Ma- 
dame L. laughed, and how I didn’t laugh! 
When he enters a concert-room he creates 
the greatest excitement. Every eye is turn- 
ed to him, and every movement watched ; 
so, of course, my ignominious position was 
fully seen. 

The morning of the day we left Rome he 
spent with us. He did not play, and, of 
course, we could not ask him, as that would 
have sent him stalking out of the house. 
We tried our usual tricks to make him goto 
the piano, by laying on the top of it certain 
of his favorite pieces; but he was too cun- 
ning for us. He made me sing another of 
his songs. When it was ended, there was 
not a dry eye in the room, not only on ac- 
count of the beauty of the composition, but 
because of his rendering of the accompani- 
ment, which was in itself a complete study, 
and the absorbed, pathetic expression of his 
upturned eyes. He turned to me and said, 
“| will write a song expressly for you, if you 
will send me the words for it; but let them 
be gay. I am too old to be serious. I 
leave that to the young,” indicating Sgam- 
Then he took leave of us, and I shall 
never forget the scene. After saying a few 
kind words to Mr. and Mrs. M., he took 


add me to the number of your friends?” I 
am obliged to confess that I could not reply, 
although I muttered something meant to be 
an acknowledgment of his unexpected fa- 
vor. At last, approaching Madame L., 
whose talents he so thoroughly appreciated, 
his manner was so affectionate that she 
seized his hand, and bending over it rever- 


| entially, she kissed it, calling him “ her dear 
| and great master.” 
| left the room, we all looked blankly and 


And when he quietly 


tearfully at each other, and said no word. I 
have no doubt that many will call this “a 
scene,” but unless one has been in the pres- 
ence of Liszt or seen the absolute sway 
over those with whom he comes in contact, 
one cannot realize it. Am I too enthusias- 
tic? Then, what do you think of those la- 
dies who, I have heard, rushed to the pub- 
lic table after he had breakfasted, to secure 
the coffee-grounds in the bottom of his 


our places, he said to me, “ Please put my | cup? 
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I have very pleasant recollections of him 
during one or two of his visits to Florence, 
when he was gay and amiable and ready to 
enchant us with his divine playing. It was 
on one of these occasions that I extracted 
from him the promise of sending me the 
photograph of his house, which he accord- 
ingly fulfilled, with the additional favor of 
his autograph upon the door, which I had not 
dreamed of asking for. I never remember 
him to have been disagreeable but once, and 
then he was very trying. It was on one of 
his visits to Madame L. She sent me word 
unexpectedly one day that “ His Majesty” 
had arrived, and begged me to make my 
appearance at once. I fairly flew to the 
house, and could scarcely speak when I en- 
tered the drawing-room. But no Liszt did 
I see. He had just gone to his room. 
While I waited for his re-appearance, several 
other anxious mortals came in, having also 
been invited to meet the great man. But, 
alas! something had gone wrong; he was in 
a bad humor, and the demon side of him 
had cropped out suddenly. Whatever it 
was, he came not, although every subterfuge 
was employed to entice him from his lair. 
Madame L. made a young pupil of hers 
play one of his own works upon the piano, 
but he pretended not to hear it, and re- 
mained obstinately shut up. How enraged 
we all were, and how dejectedly we took 
our departure ! 

I have never heard him play in public, 
but Iam told that he has been known to 
improvise at the end of a concert, while the 
audience were entirely ignorant of the fact, 
supposing it a regular part of the pro- 
gramme prepared beforehand. Are there 
two in the world who could do such a thing ? 
I think not. There are many who can im- 
provise, but none, I think, who have the au- 
dacity to do so at a public concert, and the 
capability of carrying it out faultlessly. I 
have exaggerated not one point in what I 
have written. My feelings are a mere echo 
of all who have heard him; and I say most 
emphatically, he is a man who stands alone 
in the world. 

My original idea was to have written of 
Liszt alone, but I cannot refrain from add- 
ing a few words about Von Biilow, who is 
so soon to appear among us, and who in 
Europe is generally looked upon as the 
greatest living musical artist, always, of 
course, excepting Liszt. 

I met him in Florence, whither he had 
gone for change of scene after his domestic 
trials. The poor man was completely broken 





down and intensely nervous—at the same 
time very irritable and hard to deal with, 
This, at least, I heard from his intimate 


| friends. My own experiences with him were 


always of the most gratifying nature. Ma. 
dame L., who had known him well for many 
years (they were children together), had a 
good influence over him,—and she and |] 
used often to put our heads together, and 
darkly scheme for means to amuse him, and 
keep his mind off the one painful subject 
that was ever present to him. We were, as 
a general rule, successful in our little arti- 
fices, for he had, to a great degree, that ex- 
citability so frequently accompanying genius, 
At times, he was like a child, almost, in his 
enjoyment of trifles. He was very fond of 
kittens and would amuse himself intensely 
with them. Knowing this, Madame L. pre- 
sented him with one, to which he became 
much attached, gave it some outlaridish 
name and title, and had its cards printed, 
name, title, and address in full, to send to 
intimate friends. We had a good deal of 
amusement out of it, and rung the changes 
on the kitten joke. Among other things, he 
had asked me several times for my photo- 
graph; but having none, I had put him off. 
One day, however, we were both dining 
with Madame L., when I took the occasion 
to slip into the dining-room before dinner 
was served, and put under his napkin the 
photograph of a large cat. I then told him 
that during dinner I intended presenting 
him with the long-promised picture of my- 
self. When the denouement came, we had a 
good laugh, and it helped once more to 
cheer him—momentarily. I must say, | 
thought it a very weak joke on my part, but 
he was much pleased, and seemed to think 
it full of esprit. 

He is a man of unusual intelligence in 
other ways than that of music. He is very 
quick at catching up a foreign language, and 
speaking it fluently. He had been in Flor- 
ence but a very few weeks when he began 
to speak Italian with great ease,—not always 
grammatically, of course, but quite intelligi- 
bly and fluently. This was in a great measure 
owing to his love of information and ad- 
venture. His delight was in prowling about 
town, finding out places and people for him- 
self, and they say that in a few weeks he had 
found out and knew more about Florence 
than some of the old Florentines. Naturally 
a man of that disposition must be full of 
amusing experience; and, indeed, when he 
was in a happy vein, he would string off anec- 
dote after anecdote full of cleverness and fun. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


| same time. 


FRANZ LISZT 


He is of a high family, and his mother, I be- 
lieve, was not at all pleased at the life he chose 
toadopt. He manifested his love of music 
at the age of eight. He told me that during 
asickness of two or three days, his mother, 
toamuse him and keep him quiet, had given 
him music to copy. This taught him his notes, 
and at that time his musical career began. 

He has to a wonderful degree the faculty | 
of imparting his knowledge, 
and of interesting his pupils. 
I know that I, who am or 
dinarily the laziest of mortals, 
used to practice while under 
his tuition six or seven hours 
aday, and then left the piano 
only because some impera- 
tive duty called me away, and 
would long for the time when 
[ should again be able to 
resume my studies. 

While giving a lesson, he 
walks up and down the room, 
rarely approaching the piano, 
never sitting ; but so quick is 
his ear to detect, not an inac- 
curate note, for that speaks for 
itself, but the slightest want 
of smoothness, that he 
knows, without seeing, what 
finger you have used on any particular | 
note, and pounces upon you at once. He 
will call from the other end of the room, 
‘Why did you put your third finger on such | 
a note?” and it would be entirely useless | 

Vou. X.—46. 


| pleasure. 


| unflagging attention. 
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to try to deceive him. He would Anow it 
to be the third finger and no other. Before 
beginning my lessons with him, I had a tol- 
erable amount of vanity, and thought I was 
something of a musician; but after my first 
lesson I was very humble, and left his room 
feeling meek and lowly. And this is the 
case with all his pupils. An Italian lady of 
high musical repute as an amateur pianist 
said to me: “It is not a lesson that he 
gives, it is a revelation.” And revelation 
expresses most accurately his teaching. You 
feel a sudden waking-up, and a bewildered 
astonishment at the idea that you have been 
living on quite contentedly in your medi 
ocrity. It is not that he wishes you to 
adopt any particular style, or to follow his 
own especial feeling; for then, when your 
lesson had ended with him, your capability 
of progressing without him would end at the 
He simply tries to make you 
render the music literally as it is given, in 
the minutest detail. Not the most insignifi- 
cant sign is overlooked, nor can you by any 
strategy pass it over carelessly without an in- 
stant discovery, and the incurring of his dis- 
Then there can be no compremis- 


ing. Away you have to go, retracing your 


| steps, doing it over again and again, until he 
| is satisfied. I think this is the great art of his 


teaching—his extreme conscientiousness, and 
In this way, he insures 
a clear, firm touch in a marvelously short time. 


ROME) 


To some pupils he teaches a peculiar 


| method of fingering the scales, which is very 
| difficult, but which, once mastered, gives the 


greatest flexibility of wrist and fingers. Be- 
fore I ever thought of taking lessons of him, 
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HANS VON BLLOW. 


I practiced the scales in this way, having 
heard of it through a former pupil of his, 
and arrived at a tolerable degree of profi- 
ciency. One day, when Madame L. and | 


were together, he came in, and the conver- 
sation turned in some way on his skill as a 


pianist. As usual, we got into a joking vein, 
and, finally, I told him that he wanted a few 
lessons from me to perfect him. I then sat 
down to the piano, and ran over a few of the 
scales with his fingering, telling him that he 
must learn that style of thing before he 
could ever expect to be a pianist. He 
laughed, and said: “Ah, then, you know 
that way of fingering! You have done it 
well, and deserve something,” and he laid a 
sou at my side on the piano. A few minutes 
afterward I played a waltz of Henselt’s. He 
was talking at the time with Madame L. 
He stopped as I went on, listening most 
attentively, and when I had finished he 
said: “For that you deserve more,” and 
laid down five francs. Then he became 
serious, and spoke of my small performance 
most amiably. I felt very much elated, for 
the slightest word of approbation from him 
is treasured up with miserly care by those 
who are happy enough to obtain it. 
was the first time I had ventured to play in 
his presence, and nervous enough I was 
about it. Indeed, I never could play to him 
without a certain amount of fright, even dur- 
ing the lessons which I began with him a 
short time afterward ; and all his pupils were 
affected in the same way. 

Buonamici, a young Florentine of most 


| receiver. 


promising talent, a professor of music, 
was in the habit of playing constant 
public, told me that he never took a 

of him without a horrible nervousness | 
sessing him, which greatly interfered wi 
performance. I told Von Biilow on 
during one of my lessons, that I always fel; 
as if J was going to the dentist whenever 
entered his rooms to go through my studies 
with him. Whereupon he was delighted, 
and seized the tongs, brandishing them over 
his head in the most ferocious way. and 
making as if he was about to pull all m 
teeth out on the spot. This was merely 
one of his sudden flashes of fun, and 
twinkling of an eye it was all over, a 

had settled down to serious work. During 
his lessons, as I said before, his att: 
never swerves for a moment, and more 
painstaking instruction, even ‘with uninter 
esting pupils, cannot be imagined. 

He is very careful and judicious 
praise, and is rather sparing of it, mak 
of course, a!l the more valuable to the proud 
This rare commendation does 
not always tend to good morally, what 
ever it may do musically, for it often causes 
vanity in those commended, and envy in 
the others. 

His memory is prodigious. He plays 
everything without notes, and his repertoire 
is a very large one. I heard that he had 
been known to say that no one was a thor 
ough pianist who was not able to play eighty 
pieces from memory. I asked him if | 
really had said this. ‘“ No,” he replied, “ 
did not ; I said that a good musician shou 
know over one hundred.” I have been to 
many rehearsals and concerts when he was 
directing an orchestra of eighty musicians, but 
I never saw the score before him. He knows 
the part of each instrument, and when cor 
recting a mistake in any one of them, if un- 
able to make his meaning understood 
words, he darts to the piano like a flash, 
and plays the part as he wishes it don 
His energy and passion when directing are 
magnificent. He is so carried away by en- 
thusiasm that it reaches every member of the 


| orchestra, and every movement of his arm's 
This | 


| ble not to seize his idea at once, and act on 


so graphic that it would be almost imposs' 


it. The proof of this is, that he can take a! 
orchestra which he has never drilled before. 


| or even musicians who have never played to 


gether, and in three or four rehearsals bring 
them into perfect order. 

As a director and a teacher, he is incom- 
parable. As a pianist, he is also very great, 
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¢ considered by good judges, as has | music, that my firm belief is, that his efforts 
heen already said, to be the greatest after | are directed toward interesting his hearers 
Liszt. He is most earnest in his study of | more in the composer than in the per 
the creat masters, rendering their music care- former. Such men are in a sad minority. 
fulls and conscientiously, but without ped- | Had we more of them, the cultivation of 
One never tires of hearing nim, for | good music would increase more rapidly than 
he does not adopt any particular line,— | it does. At his first public performance in 
wearisome thing, whether it be of the | Florence, Von Biilow was so distressed that 
thundering order like De Meyer, or the | the audience should have begun their ap- 
early, dew-droppy sort of thing that Gott- | plause before he finished the last few notes, 
schalk delighted in. He simply carries out | that he held up his hand deprecatingly and, 
the spirit of the composer, and so thorough | when silence was restored, carefully and 
an artist is he, and so genuine his love of | scrupulously completed the Sonata. 


FOR AN ALBUM. 
BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


Unmeet for me this gilded book, 
Unmeet for me this tinsel’d toy, 
Where all on which the eye may look 

Breathes hope and joy. 


I will not then blot its fair page 
With any saddening strain of mine; 
’Twill come too soon with coming age— 
When good hearts pine. 


I will not speak of that dark cloud 

Which groweth with man’s growing years, 
Weaving for hope a winding shroud 

Of sighs and tears. 


Nor will I say how hearts are torn, 
Inch after inch, day after day, 
As all the dreamings of life’s morn 
Vanish away. 
ns, but 


knows Nor how the high and generous mind, 


nN COF With every God-like impulse fraught, 
if un- Pursued by rancorous fate will find 
sod: is Its great aims naught. 

flash, 
done 
ng are 
by en- 
r of the 
arm Is 


npossi I once have felt as these do feel, 


act on Whose sunny thoughts herein are written ; 
ake at But o’er me now Death’s shadows steal, 
I am heart-smitten. 


I will not speak of hearts that break 
In secret without sign or sigh, 
That scorn to mourn as they forsake 

This world to die. 


before. 
vec to- 
; bring 


And therefore ’tis unmeet for me— 
This gilded book, this tinsel’d toy, 
Where all breathes of young life and glee, 


incom- . 
Bright hope, young joy. 


y great, 
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In popular writing don’t hedge. In peri- 
odical literature especially, it is not well to 
be too judicial, or to try to be. It is a 
characteristic of a certain school of contem- 
porary writing to strive too anxiously for 
unity and reconcilement in thought and 
statement, to torment itself in the hunt after 
absolute and irrefragable truth. The rage 
for bringing things into their relations is one 
of the features of the time, and in its way 
is admirable. 
divine, the professor at his desk or the 
savant in his lecture-room, no tendency can 
be more laudable. It is his business to get 
at fundamental and absolute principles when 
he can, and state them in their purest and 
most universal expression. But we journal- 
ists are another order of men—the light 


skirmishers and gardes mobiles, so to speak, | 
| and 


of thought. It is our business to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position, beat up his quarters, 
and draw his fire, not necessarily to crush 
him with heavy battalions. What we want 


in magazine literature is the concrete rather | 


than the abstract; direct, pointed style; novel, 
startling, even audacious sentiment, pictur- | 


esque and vivid illustration. We want to 
stir people up and set their ideas in motion. 


We want to stimulate their thought and fur- | 
nish them with suggestive material for reflec- | 


tion, comparison, controversy—not to supply 
them their thought ready made. So don’t 
be too timid, nor even too conscientious, my 
dear Wagenlauf; it’s a fault of yours to be 


too much afraid of that dim, impalpable set | 
of hypothetical superior readers who may | 


perhaps refute your reasoning, dispute your 
facts, or sneer at your illustrations. Go ahead 
a little more courageously. Take for your 
motto the stanza you quoted the other day. 


“So, if without reserve 
The humor fits you 
Careless, to say your thought 
Just as it hits you,” 


say it in the Muses’ name, sure that, how- 


ever many wiseacres find you in the wrong, | 


there will be as many good fellows, and 
those no fools either, to find you in the right. 
What if your theory be not exhaustive, your 
rule not of universal application, your infer- 
ence not beyond controversy, you have 
struck out a “hought, and that’s the main 
point gained. ‘Truth ought to be integral, 


For the philosopher or the | 
| are apt to be, in a sense, untrue. 
| we poor mortals know them, are relative, 


probably zs, at the center of things ; but we 
are on the surface. We have to take outside 
views and partial glimpses. We see but 
separate facets of the jewel at a time, and 
are glad to get as many flashes as we may 
without asking too anxiously whether there 
be other sides reflecting other hues. The 
man who gives us the most and brightest 
of them is the best fellow ; we'll sit down and 


| analyze the diamond by and by. 


Then, in being too anxiously truthful, you 
Facts, as 


not absolute, and their whole agency, to say 


| nothing of the savor and impressiveness of 
| the statement, is apt to flow from their very 


relativity. When you have painfully refined 
away all this high-colored, high-flavored, 
relative element, you have what? A vague 
pale abstraction—true enough, no 
doubt, but too little interesting to contra- 
dict ; as profound and general, if you please, 


| as a Kantian category, but as bodiless and 


intangible. 
Thus, or to this effect, spoke an editor the 
other afternoon. After I quitted the office, 


| and was sauntering in musing humor up 


Broadway, it seemed to me that there was 
much of truth and useful suggestion in the 
great man’s words. In some points | don’t 
quite agree with him. Undoubtedly one 
of the highest phases of all thoughtful litera- 
ture is reconcilement—the effort at least to 
reach an imaginative plane where difference 
and contradiction shall blend in unity and 
harmony. I don’t see that, on the whole, 
current literature sins as grievously as the 
editor imagines by any morbid effort in this 
direction. Still, it is clear that one of the 
great attractions of a popular style is direct- 
ness, clearness and energy, and sharp defi- 
nition. If it is a virtue in writing to believe 


| profoundly all you say, and know exactly 
| what you wish or do not wish to say, it is 
| often a fair substitute for these good things 


to so write as if you had them. There is a 
courage, not to say bravado, in literary ex- 
pression akin to the physical swagger of the 
swashbuckler or the bully. The writer who 
sees or believes too much may so emascu 
late the vigor of his statement by undue 
proviso and explanation and limitation as 
to get credit for neither insight nor belict 
And in lighter departments especially, there 
is great room for fragmentary truths and 
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artial or relative statement. 
of humorous or witty, or imaginative, or 
pathetic expression almost demand it. 
every thought admits of being set up and 
shot at, rolled over, and microscoped, and 
stethoscoped, and every-other-sort-of-scoped, 
like its robuster brethren. ‘There are infinite 
phases of delicate and fanciful matter which 
would die under the process, and which- 
like the faint stars astronomers speak of, dis, 
appear when looked at too hard. Much 
which is far from being absolutely true, or 
universally applicable even to myself, is yet 
valid and satisfactory to me at the moment 
and in the mood of the writing ; and if for me, 
then probably for so many other people, at 
some time or all times, as to make it 
worth the saying. Even in more downright 
logical and practical matters it is not neces- 
sary to be timorously anxious lest some one 
disagree with us. What you have said 
wrong be sure some one else will set out to 
correct ; what you have left unstated another 
will try at least to supply. The more vehe- 


ment the opposition or recrimination you 
call forth, as has been aptly suggested, the | 
more certainty that you have at least touched 
on a theme worth ventilating, and in a way 
not utterly beneath contempt. 


‘There must 
be a certain pleasure in acting as a sort of 
literary mustard-plaster by rousing others to 
a healthful irritation and activity, even if we 
forego it ourselves. I have sometimes pleased 
myself with the fancy of a writer whose en- 
tire efficiency should consist, like that of a 


Not | 


Many phases | skillful conversationist, in drawing out other 


people; in judiciously applying such stimu- 
lative perversity or paradox as should rouse 
an opponent to say the fittest thing in 
the fittest place; and, like the danderillero 


| of the bull-ring, should drive the noble 


creature to the grandest display of all his 
powers. 
Commend me, then, to the conversational 


| style of essay, the dressing-gown and slip- 
| pers of literature, in which one may talk 


with one’s reader literally, or very nearly, as 
with one’s friend over a pipe at the fireside, 
without pragmatic caution as to the matter, 
or affectation as to the manner. Of course 
I don’t claim any merit for the discovery. 
The familiar or dialogue style of essay is 
almost as old as language, and from Athe- 
nus and Aulus Gellius down to Kit North 
or Dr. Holmes, literature can show along 
with it mountains of ponderous disquisition, 
a continuous skirmishing line of entertaining 
fellows who like to doff the academic gown 
and perorate in their shirt sleeves. Every 
one remembers how the rustic who went to 
Paris to see Tom Thumb was wickedly di- 
rected to the apartments of that most pon- 
derous of mortals, Lablache, and how the 
adipose old wag explained the inconsistency 
by declaring that “ before the public he made 
himself very small, oh! very small, indeed ; 
but here at home (putting his thumbs in the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat, and lazily douff- 
ing out his magnificent sphericity) he 4ked 
to take his ease /” 


FREEDOM. 


Wuar freeman knoweth freedom ? 


Never he 


Whose fathers’ fathers through long lines have reigned 
O’er kingdoms which mere heritage hath gained. 
Though from his youth to age he roam as free 
As winds, he dreams not freedom’s ecstasy. 
But he whose birth was in a nation chained 
For centuries; whose very breath was drained 


From breasts of slaves that knew 


not there could be 


Such thing as freedom; he knows when its light 
Bursts, dazzling; though the glory blind his sight, 


He knows the joy. 


Fools sneer because he reels, 


And wields confusedly his infant will. 
The wise man, watching, with a heart that feels, 


Says: 


“Cure for freedom’s harms is freedom still.” 
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SOME VEGETABLE 


FAIRY-RING FUNGUS. 


In olden times when men thought of | 
nature they turned their attention to the | 
heavens and there counted and considered 
the planets and stars; to be reminded, as | 
the fable tells us, that there was an earth | 
upon which they lived, by falling intoa well. 
As the fruits of this persistent star-gazing, | 
the heavenly bodies became the best known 
of all natural phenomena, and astrology rose | 
to the dignity of astronomy, the first in the | 
rank of ancient sciences. 

During the past few centuries in the field | 
of vegetable life, men have been looking 
with admiration into the tops of the tallest | 
trees, and sketching their outlines against 
the distant sky, and while thus filled with 
the stateliness and majesty of the palm or 
the grandeur and independence of the oak, | 
have been brought suddenly to the ground 
through some slippery, ignored vegetation 
at their feet. It is to one of these obscure 
and down-trodden groups, which has re- 
ceived the name of /wmg?, that the reader’s 
attention is invited. 

In describing this group, with its diversified 
characteristics, it appears only proper to 
pass at once to individual examples, say- 
ing for the group in general, that they are all 
parasites, deriving their nourishment directly 
from the substance upon which they grow ; 
having no green leaves in which the crude 
material is transformed and fitted for the 
use of the plant. They are thieves, either 
stealing their sustenance from the: dead, 
or robbing the living tissue of its vital 
fluid. 


ECCENTRICITIES. 


Doubtless there are many who associate 
with the word mo/d, a disagreeable, destruct. 
ible something, which is ever springing as 
by magic from their bread and pastry ; and 
perhaps some will exercise great caution jr 
believing the cause to be a beautiful little 
plant growing at a prodigious rate. The 
housewife, to her great dismay, finds upon 
the top of her can of fruit a portion that 
is white and worthless; a plant has found 
its proper element and has been feeding 
upon her dainties. The wine has leaked 
from the cask to the cellar floor, and when 
you go to draw a draught, a carpet of the 
finest velvet has grown for your feet. 
Yeast is employed to make our bread light 
and healthy, and myriads of little plants do 
the work, becoming thus our best friends. 
On the other hand, the farmer learns to 
dread the rust upon his wheat and oats, 
and the smut upon his corn, changing the 
ripening ears into great misshapen masses 
of dusty powder. 

Fungi flourish upon our walls, find their 
way through our books, and pick to pieces 
the frame-work of the stoutest ships. The 
animal kingdom is not beyond their reach, 
and many of its members fall victims to an 
overpowering vegetation; while it is a well- 
established fact that many of our most fatal 
epidemics are the result of their inroads 
upon the human family. The rapidity of 
their growth, which has been the wonder of 
all who have watched them, is well illustrated 
by an instance told by Dr. Schweinitz, a 
noted authority in this field of study: 

“A blacksmith at Salem, who had thrown 
aside a piece of iron which he had just taken 
from the fire, was called away on business; 
upon his return in the morning he was aston- 
ished to see on this very piece, lying over the 
water on his smith’s trough, a mass of fungi 
two feet in length. It had crept from the 


| iron to some adjacent wood, and not from 


the wood to the iron. This immense mass 
had grown during the space of twelve 
hours.” 

In the Mushroom (Agaricus campestris ), 
perhaps better known as the Toadstool, we 
have a plant of this group, with which every 
one is familiar, It is the famous Champignon, 
and was known to the ancients by upward 
of a score of synonyms; growing almost 
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everywhere from the chilling atmosphere of 
Lapland to the hot climate of the tropics, 
from the Japan islands on the east to our 
own California on the west. Though it is by 
no means confined to old pastures, with us it 
is to be found there in the greatest abun- 
dance, and especially after a warm shower in 
the evening. ‘The rapidity of its growth is 
proverbial. If we go out early in the morn- 
ing we may see clusters of it exhibiting all 
the gradations from the young “buttons,” 
in size and color resembling eggs, to those 
of middle and old age, consisting of a stalk 
somewhat larger than a man’s middle finger, 
bearing at the top a broad umbrella-like ex- 
pansion, which has received the name of 
pileus. When young, the outer edge of the 
pileus is united with the stalk, but as it ap- 
proaches maturity it breaks away, leaving a 
ring to mark its former place of attachment. 
Figure 2 shows one of full growth, and 
another in the process of breaking, while a 
third is still quite young. If one of these 
large ones be taken and the under surface 
of the pileus examined, it will be found to 
consist of a multitude of radiating gills of a 
beautiful pinkish color. It is on the surface 
of these gills that the reproductive bodies 
are borne—bodies which, though different 
in structure, perform for this plant the same 
office which the acorn does for the oak; 
but, instead of being called seeds, they have, 
in this and all other species of fungi, received 
the name of sores. It is a little remarkable 
that the spores in this species are always 
borne in clusters of four each, but the fact 
will have to be taken for granted by all those 
who are unable to gain the assistance of a 
powerful microscope. At the base of the 
stalk, hidden from sight, is always to be 
found a mass of fine threads which make up 
the true vegetative portion, and are termed 
mycelium, common to all the members of 
this group. 

In France, where the satisfaction of the 
palate and stomach is thought to be a mat- 
ter of no secondary consideration, this 
plant has received the greatest care and 
been most extensively grown, furnishing one 
of the finest dishes for the table. After the 
mushroom beds have been prepared the 
dried mycelium, or spawn, as it is called 
with us, is planted, and in from four to six 
weeks the crop is ready for many daily har- 
vests. If the spores are used in place of 
the spawn, the time required for returns is 
much increased. In this peculiar market 
gardening, caves are often put to valuable 
use, and old deserted mines have been ap- 
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propriated for the winter culture of the 
champignon. 

The growth and consumption of the mush- 
room in the United States are rapidly in- 
creasing. It must be a very enviable sight 
to the butcher to see his customer gathering 
his morning steak from his bed of mush- 
rooms, and the raiser of beef must turn with 
contempt upon his rival who thus brings into 
the market the rarest of cutlets. 

In Italy, this species of fungus is always 
rejected in the markets as being poisonous, 
while its place is filled with another upon 
which the French look with distrust,—show- 
ing how greatly the element of prejudice 
may come in to mar the comfort, and influ- 
ence the best interests of men. The fact 
that some species of toadstools are poison- 
ous is as patent as that others possess real 
worth as articles of diet. The dread of 
being poisoned, a considerable amount of 
superstition, and the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the good varieties from the bad, have 
all combined to prevent justice to this family 
of plants. 

The Fairy-ring Fungus, Fig. 1 (J/aras- 
mius oreades), is one of the smaller toad- 
stools, but enjoys a good reputation among 





the lovers of delicate dishes and fine-flav- 
ored soups and sauces. The main feature 
which seems to warrant its further notice 
is the peculiar form in which a cluster of 
these plants is distributed. These /airy 
rings are so called because of the old belief 
that elfs and goblins held their festivities 
within and around these circles of fungi. 
One-old writer states: “They always had 
fine music among themselves, and danced 
in a moonshiny night around or in a ring, 
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as may be seen at this day upon every com- 
mon in England where mushrooms grow.” 
These rings, which vary in size from a few 
feet to as many hundred in diameter, and 
which often exist for many years, consist 
of a circle of toadstools surrounding a plot of 
grass of feeble growth. It is believed that 
these rings have their origin in a single plant; 
the fungi soon increase in number, exhaust 
the nourishment from directly beneath, and 
for their very existence are obliged to spread 
out on all sides. They thus assume the 
form of a ring, which continues to enlarge 
as its present position fails to furnish food, 
leaving the interior in a barren state, the 
grass generally being of a pale, sickly hue, 


in striking contrast with the deep green | 


without. 
Among the poisonous toadstools the 
Amanita muscaria holds a leading place, 
getting its specific name from the fact that 
it is frequently steeped, and the solution 
used in the destruction of the house-fly. 
The pileus is raised upon a long stalk, and 
often attains the diameter of four to six 
inches, having its upper surface studded 
with large white protuberances, making the 
plant, if only richness of color and beauty 
of outline are considered, better fitted for the 
throne of a fairy than the stool ofan ugly toad. 
Greville, a noted English student of fungi, 
says in his description of this plant: “ In the 
Highlands of Scotland it is impossible not to | 
admire it, as seen in long perspective be- 
tween the trunks of the straight fir-trees ; 
and should a sunbeam penetrate through 
the dark and dense foliage, and rest on its 
vivid surface, an effect is produced by this 
chief of an humble race which might lower 
the pride of many a patrician vegetable.” 
Though so tempting in its beauty, its 
poisonous effects have become well under- 
stood through the sad experience of many 
who have eaten freely of its tender tissue, to 
suffer the severest pain, sometimes only re- 
lieved by death. A variety of this species 
grows to some extent in Northern Asia, and 
especially in Kamtchatka, where it is highly 
prized by thé natives, who use it for its exhil- 
arating effects, as it possesses the power of 
producing a peculiar intoxication. The fun- 
gus is gathered and dried with great care, 
and when a state of inebriation is desired, a 
small piece is swallowed, and in the course 
of one or two hours the drunkard is in his 
glory. This fungus has a peculiar effect over 
muscular exertion. In his “ Vegetable King- 
dom,” Dr. Lindley tells us: “A talkative 
person under its influence cannot keep silence 
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or secrets, one fond of music is constant) 
singing, while he who wishes to step over, 
straw takes a stride sufficient to clear a trunj 
of a tree.” 
In Fig. 3 
Touch-wood (Folyporous fomentarius ), per. 


haps more generally known as punk, espe. 


cially by the school-boys, who gather wit 
much delight these woody excrescences 
from the trunks of the trees upon which the 
cling in beautiful and fantastic shapes, t 
bear them home as brackets for the parlor 
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or drawing-room. The property this plant 
has of being luminous in the dark is also a 
well-known fact to the young naturalists, who 
associate with it a mystery too deep to be 
seen by the feeble light given out by the 
subject of their wonder. Amadou, or Ger- 
man tinder, is a commercial product from 
this species, and consists of slices of the hard 
plant beaten out and saturated with a solu- 
tion of saltpetre. Its use as a means of 
starting fires is familiar to all, and for this 
purpose its consumption in Germany is very 
great. When one sees a large tree covered 
with these conspicuous bodies, it is safe to 
conclude that the vigorous growth of the tree 
is over. A fungus of smaller size, the Dry 
Rot, closely allied to this, is very destructive 
to trees; it sends its mycelium through the 
toughest fiber, soon reducing it to a crumb- 
ling state, when the Touch-wood follows and 
feeds upon the ruins. 

Let us now look at some of the smaller 
members of this assemblage of plants. 
Puccinia graminis, one of the most widely 
distributed and generally known, is one of 
the many species of that mysterious and de- 
structive agency, vaguely spoken of as “rust.” 
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All agriculturists who have had the raising 
of grain as their leading employment will at 
once turn in thought to the time when their 
whole field of growing wheat or oats, the 
pride of their vocation, was turned, as by the 
stroke of some unseen demon, intoa yellow, 
premature old age. The rust has struck his 
srain,.and the farmer in his disappointment 
cannot dream of the rich harvest the mycol- 
ogist is reaping from a table spread with this 
same death-dealing vegetation. The differ- 
ent stages in the growth of this plant are quite 
distinct and peculiar, and though somewhat 
complicated, it would not be justice to the 
plant or to science to omit the history of the 
forms through which the rust-plant passes 
from the perfect state to the perfect state 
again. ‘The transformations in the growth 
of a butterfly are so evident that the merest 
school-boy may try the experiment and ob- 
serve the truth of it for himself; but in the 
rust the objects are so very small that the 
changes can only be seen by the keen eyes of 
skilled observers, aided by the best powers of 
the microscope. Beginning with the spores 
of the mature rust-plant, as seen in the black 
stains on the old stubble of any grain-field, 
it will be found that when the warm and 
moist days of spring come these spores ger- 
minate, producing in a few daysa short stem 
bearing a crop of other spores of very much 
smaller size. ‘To avoid confusion, these must 
be called by their scientific name, sforidia, 
while the parent spores are the fe/eufospores. 
rhe sporidia have never been seen or made 
to grow upon the grain; but when they find 
their way to the leaves of a barberry bush, 
they soon begin to germinate, and make them- 
selves manifest on the under surface of the 
leaves in what are commonly known as 
“cluster cups.” The interior of these pretty 
little cups is closely packed with spores of a 
still different kind, styled the zecidium spores. 
These will not grow upon the barberry, but 
when they fall upon a blade or stalk of grain, 
they soon produce the yellow rusty covering 
so often seen as the grain is beginning to 
npen, and caused by a multitude of uredo 
spores. Later in the 
thus completing the circuit of life in this little 
rust-plant. Long before this rust was dis- 
covered to be a plant, farmers had noticed 
that there was a close relation between it and 
the barberry, and at present the latter is 
being rapidly destroyed with good results, 
though it can scarcely be expected that the 
tust-plant will thereby become extinct, as 
probably the zcidium state grows on other 


| 
the whole human race. 
| a very large story about a very small matter, 


season this uredo | 
- - | 
state produces the final, perfect teleutospores, 


than the barberry, though not yet discovered 
elsewhere. This is an excellent illustration 
of polymorphism, so common among tung, 
and it also answers well to show the vast 
number of spores these microscopic plants 
produce. The teleutospore usually bears from 
five to ten sporidia, and allowing that only 
one of these finds the barberry leaf, there 
may be from one to fifty cluster cups as the 
result. In our case suppose only eve, and 
a low estimate for its contents would be 
250,000 zecidium spores, and if only one in 
a thousand finds a place on the grain-stalk, 
and each brings forth its 250,000 fold, 
there would be under such circumstances 
62,500,000 spores from the single eve with 
which we started. Taking the same teleu- 
tospore, and supposing every spore in all the 
stages found its place to fill it, the result 
would be 1,562,500,000,000,000,000 spores, 
which may be looked upon as its true de- 
scendants for the season. Or giving each 
inhabitant of the globe his equal share of 
these reproductive bodies, he would have 
nearly as many as there are individuals in 
This may seem like 


but it is not the only strange truth the micro- 
scope has revealed. 

The Ustilago maydis, generally known as 
smut, is another one of these microscopic 
plants which often grows in fields of ripen- 
ing corn. ‘Though less prevalent than the 
rust, it is considered, like it, a sworn enemy 


FIG. 4. CORN-SMU'T. 


of the farmer. The thief takes possession 
of the kernels while they are still quite 
young, transforming the tissue into its own 
long mycelium threads, which at maturity 
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produce in infinite numbers the minute 
blackish spores. 
the grains are affected, making a striking 
contrast with those of natural size, as the 
artist has represented in Fig. 4. It was 
long supposed that this smut was a morbid, 
diseased state of the plant; but there is no 
longer reason to doubt that it is a small, 
dirty plant, growing at the expense of one 
of the most useful members of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. 


FIG 5. PUFF-BALL. 


In all cereals, to some extent, but espe- 
cially in the rye, may be found a fungus 
which has long been known under the name 
of spurred rye or ergot. Like the corn- 
smut, this plant attacks the young grain and 
causes it to assume a very much enlarged 
form, protruding far beyond the husks, and 
resembling a cockspur, whence its com- 
mon name. The whole enlarged mass is 
made up of hard mycelium, which, under 
favorable conditions of warmth and moist- 
ure, produces small projections, bearing the 
spores of the plant in great abundance. 
This ergot is one of the most poisonous of 
the smaller fungi, having a peculiar and 
powerful action on the spinal cord, for 
which purpose it has become a standard 
drug, largely used by the medical practi- 
tioner. In several provinces of France and 
Germany, epidemics of nervous derange- 
ment resulting in gangrene and frequent 
loss of limbs, and even life, have been 
traced to the consumption of this plant in 
the bread made from rye, which was largely 
spurred, the result of an extremely favor- 
able season for the pernicious fungoid 
growth. 

The Puff-balls furnish an interesting group 


Frequently, only a few of 


of several species, the largest of which js 
called, on account of its size, the Giant Puff. 
ball (Fig. 5). When this plant attains its 
full growth, it assumes the dimensions of 
a foot-ball (for which, as boys can testify, 
it is a poor substitute). A few monstrous 


| ones have measured two feet in dian 


and weighed twenty-five pounds. Lik 


| others, this puff-ball passes rapidly thr 


its stages of growth, from the white g 


| nous mass while young, to the dry, brown, 
| dusty condition of maturity, when by com. 


pressing the sides the minute spores will 


| spirt out in a smoky cloud from the rupture 


at the top. But little use has been mace of 
these curious plants. In the young state, 
they are sometimes eaten, and the powdery 
mass, when ripe, has in the hands of the 
surgeon been successfully applied to stop- 
ping the flow of blood; while to the rising 
generation, who wonder as they kick or 
squeeze the powder out of the pufi-ball. it 
furnishes a plaything, which arouses their 
curiosity and interest in nature. 

There is another species of this group of 
puff-balls, which has received the very ap- 
propriate name of star fungus or starry puff 
ball, Fig. 6, and is an object of wonder an 
admiration to all who have seen it. Natur 
has provided this lowly and unobtrusive plant 
with three distinct coats or coverings, and. 


STARRY PUFF-BALL 


besides all this, keeps it while it is young 
beneath the surface of the ground, in the 
shape of a spherical ball of the size of an 
apple. As it approaches maturity, the two 
outer coverings are thrown off together by 
splitting from the center of the top into 
from six to ten pieces, making a star-shaped 
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expansion. At the same time the thin film 


of earth is broken, and the peculiar plant 
comes to the light as seen in Fig. 6. If 
you visit these plants in wet weather, you 
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SHOOTING FUNGUS. 


will not be likely to have the pleasure of 
seeing them with their coats spreading; but 
when the moisture has evaporated, they 
take on, by contraction, their more attrac- 
tive starry form. It is quite amusing, on a 
warm, dry day, to produce artificially alter- 
nate humidity and dryness of the atmos- 
phere around these plants, causing them to 
open and close in very short intervals of 
time. 

rhe spores which are within the inner coat, 
and make up the interior of the sphere in 
the center of the star, find their means of 
escape, as in the other puff-balls, through a 
rupture at the top. There are other species 
having the same starry form, with their cen- 
tral spheres raised on a short stem; while 
others, instead of having the two coats ex- 
panded together, are united only by the tips 
of the rays, and the upper of the two in- 
verted, raising the ball upon its top some 
distance from the ground; the whole is 
rudely illustrated by the touching of the 
two hands by the tips of the thumbs and 
fingers extended. 

Perhaps the most curious and interesting 
of all the puff-balls is a very small one of 
the size of small peas, called the shooting 
Jungus (Fig.7). These plants grow in groups, 
and when quite young they appear as white, 
woolly patches, attached to the substance 
upon which they grow. As the ball en- 
larges, it becomes free from these fine 
threads; and when the mature state is 
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reached, the outer covering opens at the 
top by a star-shaped rupture; the second 
coat, not being closely united to it, and con- 
vex on the under surface, is, by the ten- 
sion caused by the opening of the outer, 
suddenly turned inside out, and the con- 
tents, in the shape of a small ball, shot 
into the air to a considerable distance, at- 
tended with an audible noise. It will not 
be difficult to imagine these minute vege 
table mortars projecting their spore shells 
against the sides of bugs and beetles, which, 
when the firing is at its highest, retire for a 
time to a more quiet and less dangerous 
place. 

One of the leading fungi recognized as 
valuable for food is the Morel (Worchella 
esculenta). It has a short, thick stem, ter- 
minating in a large ovoid top, very irregular 
on the exterior, owing to the many com- 
pressed folds of which it is composed, which 
thus form a surface of numerous indented 
polygons (Fig. 8). They are found to some 
extent in most countries, but those in com- 
merce come almost entirely from the states of 
Germany. They show a peculiar preference 
for those portions of woodland or sandy 
soil over which fire has passed. This fact 
became so evident to the peasants who 
gathered them, that, in order to increase the 


FIG. 8. MOREL 

range of growth, they set fire to the forests to 
such an alarming extent that severe damage 
was incurred, and rigid laws were enacted 
against such depredations. The morel is ex- 
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tensively used as a flavoring for sauces and | 
soups, but chiefly in the manufacture of one | 
of the finest qualities of catsup. 

The most highly prized of all edible fungi 


TRUFFLE, 

are ‘Truffles, of which there are several spe- 
cies, the most common one being Ziuder esti- 
vum, represented in Fig.g. They are round- 
ish in outline, of the size of a large black 
walnut, having the surface black and much 
wrinkled, as if by pressure. The interior is 
quite solid, of a brownish color, and exhal- 
ing, when cut, a very agreeable odor. Their 
habit of growth is peculiar, as during their 
whole existence they are buried beneath 
the soil to the depth of from six to twelve 
inches. The condition most favorable for 
the growth of truffles is a soil of a cal- 
careous character, permeated by the roots 
of the oak; and the method pursued in 
France, the only country where the cul- 
ture has proved successful, is to select the 
required quality of soil and sow it with 
acorns; when the saplings have attained a 
few years’ growth, the truffles begin to 
grow. 

In this country they are found to some 
extent, but not in sufficient quantities to 


pay for hunting, so that all found in our | 


markets are imported. 


The price of these | 


plants is usually about three dollars per | 


pound; and though a rare dish when 
cooked alone, they are generally used as a 
flavoring and condiment. 

There are many other species of fungi 
that have won a general acceptance into 
the list of those that are fit for food. Such 
is Boletus edulis, which is common in shady 
places of the woods, and easily noticed be- 
cause of its beautiful outline and the yellow 
color of the little tubes which occupy the 


same position and perform the same office | 


as the gills in the mushroom. It has a fine 


savor, and, when properly prepared. the tex. 
ture and taste of veal. The Chanterelle is 


| a special favorite among the French, pos- 


sessing a fine texture, and an odor much 
resembling that of ripe apricots. 

Dr. Badham, near the close of his work 
on “ Esculent Fungi,” remarks upon the im- 
portance and neglect of these edible plants 
in the following words: “I have indeed 
grieved, when I reflected on the straitened 
conditions of the lower orders this year, to 
see pounds innumerable of extempore beef- 
steak growing on our oaks in the shape 
of Fistulina hepatica ; Agaricus Jusipes to 
pickle, in clusters under them; puff-balls, 
which some of our friends have not inaptly 
compared to sweet-bread, for the rich del- 
cacy of their unassisted flavor; Hydna, as 
good as oysters, which they somewhat re- 
semble in taste ; Agaricus deliciosus, remind- 
ing us of tender lamb-kidneys ; the beauti- 
ful chanterelle, that halon kagathon of diet, 
growing by the bushel, and no basket but 
our own to pick up a few specimens in ou! 
way; the sweet nutty-flavored Boletus, in 
vain calling himself edu/is, when there was 
none to believe him; these were among the 
most conspicuous of the “reuvatlles.” 

In Clathrus cancellatus, Fig. 10, we have a 
fungus very beautiful in color and outline, dis 
gusting in odor, noxious in properties, and 
happily rather scarce. The richness of its 
color and the peculiar latticed manner of 
growth are the direct opposite of all the other 
qualities; and many naturalists have been 
induced to sacrifice present comfort that they 
might make sketches and descriptions of its 
pleasant features. It is related of one of 


LATTICED FUNGUS. 
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these enthusiasts that he took a young lat- 
ticed fungus to his room in order to watch 
its stages of growth, only to be awakened 


Fic. It. CAVE FUNGUS 


in the night by its developments, and find 
redress in throwing the miserable offender 
from the window. 

Closely allied to this is the Phallus impu- 
dicus, which commonly bears the not over- 
classic, though very expressive name of 
stinkhorn. lt has a stalk of five to eight 
inches in length, bearing at the top a 
small cap, which, when young, is covered 
with a green slime that soon liquefies, and, 
dropping off, covers the ground with an of- 
fensive mass, to be eagerly sought for and 
devoured by carrion insects. The top, when 


thus relieved of its green outer covering, | 


exhibits a surface in outline much like a 
honey-comb, but unlike it in exhaling the 
most disgusting of odors. It is occasionally 
found on sandy soil along the sides of woods 
and hedges, and is seldom allowed by the 
thronging flies to pass undisturbed through 
its natural existence. 

Many stories are told of the encounters 
botanists and collectors have had with this 
peculiar plant. A lady of a scientific turn 
of mind, together with great powers of en- 


durance, or perhaps imperfect olfactories, | 


undertook the task of sketching one in her 
room, and by the other inmates of the house 
was obliged to remove her work to a distant 
field. Another case is told of a botanist of 
wonderful enthusiasm, who, while on a tour, 





found one of these plants of unusual size, 
and, wishing to preserve it, placed it in his 
box ; returning home by rail, it caused such 
great discomfort to the inmates of the car, 
that each occupant left it as soon as possi- 
ble, with amazement and disgust. 

Passing from the stinkhorn to the Po- 
tato Rot (ftronospora infestans), \s \ike 
going from bad to worse, as far as human 
comfort is concerned, though the stench 
produced may not be so great. ‘This is one 
of the small microscopic fungi, only known 
to the naked eye by its terrible effects. Its 
first general appearance was in the summer 
of 1845, when it was seen in the Isle of 
Wight, and a few weeks after was observed 
with great wonder and dismay by all grow- 
ers of the potato throughout Europe. ‘The 
first indication of the presence of this veg- 
etable is seen in the blackening and wither- 
ing of the potato leaves, followed in a few 
days by the entire destruction of the foliage. 


| When the young forming tubers are un- 


earthed, they are found not to have escaped 
the pest. This disease has long been known 
to the South American Indians dwelling 
in the region of the Andes, showing that 
it is not of recent origin, and that the 
land which gave us the small and wild 
potato has also produced a plant which has 
followed it across the seas to feed upon it. 


CEDAR APPLE 


And yet, to-day, the list is long of those 
who fail to recognize in it a member of the 
vegetable world. This is especially the case 
with those who have an “ unfailing remedy” 
which they desire to introduce into general 
use. But when the plant can be cultivated, 
the spores sown on sound potatoes, and the 
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vegetable watched through its whole exis- 
tence, culminating in the dire disease, it is 
time to believe it is as much a plant as the 
one upon which it grows. 

In Fig. 11 is given an illustration of a pe- 
culiar vegetable growth, which, from its place 
of habitation, has received the name of Cave 
Fungus. In the interior of the limestone 
caverns near Lewistown, Penn., it has 


BIRD'S-NEST FUNGUS. 


tion of the cup is filled with a thick 
held in place by a thin covering at the t 
which in time passes away, exposing 
“eggs” within, or allowing them to | 
the “ nest,” as they sometimes do, and 
suspended upon the outside by a 
slender thread attached to one of the 
flattened sides. These egg-like bodie 
not simple spores, as their shape might su 
gest; but receptacles in which are contair 


| millions of the reproductive bodies of 


plant. Certainly, if there is a spark of lov 


| for the curious and obscure, the pleasure. 


seeker will stop as he passes along and ad- 


| mire these little wonders at his feet. 


been found quite extensively, clinging to old | 


beams, stairs, and other like wooden struct- 
ures. It is upward of six inches in length, 
of a pure white color, and soft and light 
like cotton. The most peculiar feature is 
the pendent manner of growth; it is sus- 
pended by a small neck, which spreads out 
in a leaf-like expansion on the timber. 

Our American cedar is frequently the abode 
of a species of fungus (Fig. 12), which, 
under the name of cedar apple, will be remem- 
bered by many persons as an irregular mass 
about the size of a walnut, and of a beautiful 
brown color. They may often be seen in con- 
siderable quantities clinging to the branches ; 
and in wet and stormy weather present an 
attractive appearance, as they are then cov- 
ered with long orange-colored gelatinous 
filaments, as may be seen in the illustration. 
By the ignorant, these excrescences are 
thought to be the true fruit of the cedar- 
tree. 

No doubt many readers have found in their 
rambles through old neglected gardens, in 
places where the gardener’s hoe or rake has 
not disturbed the surface, clusters of small 
cup-shaped bodies (Fig. 14) of the size of an 
army percussion-cap, filled with small flat- 
tened balls, making the whole bear a very 
strong resemblance to a bird’s nest, though 
of diminutive size. Because of their shape 
they have received the name of Bird’s-nest 
Fungus. In the young state, the upper por- 


Every one has seen the house-flies in au 
tumn crawling slowly upon the wall with 
their bodies covered with a white powder, 
making them appear as if they had mad 
visit to the flour-barrel; or later still, has 
found them fastened in death to the wall or 
window-pane. It has been but a struggle |x 
tween the animal and vegetable and has been 
won by the latter ; to die in its turn when the 
substance of the former has passed away. 

The tender and valuable silk-worms have 
long been subject to epidemics, by which 
large quantities have perished, causing ex 
tensive panics in the silk trade. Like th: 
on the flies, it is a fungus, growing within | th 
living body of the worm, extending 


FIG. CATERPILLAR FUNGUS. 


bursting through the skin, and in the end 
producing death. 
One of the most curious of these insect- 
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UNDER THE SEA. 


infesting fungi is the Caterpillar Fungus, 
growing upon the head of the larva of the 
New Zealand swift moth. It feeds upon 
the substance of the insect to such.an ex- 
tent that its vital fluid, passing into the tis- 
sue of the parasite, causes the animal to 
become exhausted, and dooms it to give 
up its last drops of life’s blood that this fun- 
gus may live. Leaving out of sight the fact 
of this plant being a destructive and dreadful 
enemy to the young insect, it is a curious 
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| larva bearing erect upon the front of its body 
| a vegetable growth often three or four times 


its own length; color-bearers as they look 
to be, bearing not the ensign of victory, but 
the signal of individual distress, telling plain- 
ly the slow but inevitable approach ot death. 

There are many other members of this 
group well worthy a place among the few 
here mentioned; but perhaps enough has 
been said to show that, as containing food 
producing plants, this group deserves and is 


spectacle to behold the heavy-burdened | receiving much earnest attention. 


UNDER THE SEA. 
Tuou art here still, jewel mine, 

And ,here evermore shalt be , 
There are flowers Persephone might wear, 
There are pearls might shine in Thetis’ hair; 
Nor those for sweetness, these for grace, 
Shall e’er usurp thy chosen place 

Till thou and I enclaspéd lie 

Where a thousand jewels be; 
Thou, mine own jewel, forever pressed 
By a pulseless hand to a painless breast, 
By the rocking billows lulled to rest, 

In the cool blue dark of the sea! 


The babes and the flowers shall be fair, 
The winds and the birds shall be free; 
The world shall whirl its olden round,— 
Love shall be trampled, Force shall be crowned, 
Man’s hand with man’s blood shall be red, 
Souls shall be bartered, brides shall be wed; 
And at last shall come the glorious fight 
*Twixt powers of darkness and of light; 
And Truth shall conquer, Love shall reign,— 
Truth without harshness, Love without stain ; 
But we shall not see it—thou and I; 
We are weak and weary; we shall lie 
In that blessed, cool blue dark of the sea, 
Joyless and moanless, safe and free ; 
While down in the halls of the ocean old 
The nymphs of the seas shall carnival hold, 
Nor waken thee and me. 
Or if some white nymph, in her floating grace, 
Should turn one moment a wondering face, 
And her eyes—that sweet blue dark of the sea— 
Drop pearls one moment for thee and me, 
She will spare my jewel, forever pressed 
By a pulseless hand to a painless breast, 
By the rocking billows lulled to rest, 
In the cool blue dark of the sea! 





PIERROT, WARRIOR AND 


STATESMAN. 


PIERROT, WARRIOR AND STATESMAN.* 


PIERROT, son of a | 


miller, and _be- 
loved of Fortune, 
was happy in 
many things; 


and, in this con- | 


nection, may be 
mentioned the 
fact that he had 
his history writ- 
ten by that most 
admirable biog- 
rapher, the great 
Alcofribas. This 
history was trans- 
lated from the 
original Sogdian by Alfred Assollant; it was 
put into English by A. G. Munro, and is 
now briefly arranged and clearly set forth by 
the present writer, so that all may read and 
enjoy it. So many men are never thoroughly 
understood. Nothing of this kind shall 
happen to Pierrot. 


THE INFANT SOLDIER. 


To be a true biographer one must be able 
to dissect the mind of his subject as a | 
doctor would dissect his body. It is as nec- 
essary, sometimes, to know what a man 
lived for as to know what he died of. All | 


this has been done for Pierrot. 
read his life, you may be able to see how a 
man’s biography may be written so as to 
give a tolerably correct idea of him. 

As has been said, he was the son of a 
miller. 


grew older it became a little dingy, like the 
outside of the same bag. But that sort of 
thing happens to all of us. I only wish to 


tell of the extraordinary portions of Pierrot’s | 


career. 


From the very beginning of his life he | 


was attended by a fairy—known as Aurora 


among her intimate friends, though her last | 
She never left him alto- | 
gether, although there were times, to be | 
sure, when she was obliged to absent herself | 
Pierrot was born in France, but | 


name was Fortune. 


for a time. 
the scene of his great exploits was China. 
Fortune was the cause of this. How often 
and how wisely does she beckon us from 
our native places! 

Pierrot was just eighteen when Fortune— 
but we will call her Aurora, and pretend, at 


* Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 





If you will | 





His soul, when he was born, was | 
as white as the inside of a flour-bag. As he | 


any rate, that we are well acquainted with 
her—came to him, and said: 

“My friend Pierrot, your education js 
now finished; you know all you ought to 
know; you speak Latin like Cicero, Greek 
like Demosthenes ; you know English, Ger- 
man, Italian, Coptic, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and 
Chaldee ; you thoroughly understand phys- 
ics, metaphysics, chemistry, chiromancy, 
magic, meteorology, dialectics, sophistry, 
clinics, and hydrostatics. You have read 
all the philosophers, and can repeat all the 
poets. You run like a steam-engine, and 
your wrists are so strong and well knit, 
that you could carry on your outstretched 
arms a ladder with a man at the top of it. 
You have good teeth, good feet, and good 
eyes. What line do you propose to take ?” 

“TI want to be a soldier,” said Pierrot. 


| “I want to go to war, kill a great many 
| enemies, become a great general, and win 


immortal glory, which will hand my name 


| down for ever and ever.” 


This was true. From his infancy Pierrot 
had wanted to be a soldier. We can judge 
of that from a picture drawn of him when 
he first put on trowsers. 

His father and mother did not want him 
to leave them to be a soldier, but he did 
leave them for that purpose. However, this 
is nothing unusual, and we will not stop to 
consider it. 

He followed Aurora, as we have said, to 
China. 

There, by a piece of good fortune, he 
became one of the king’s pages. In reality 
he was a horse-guard, but his actual rank 
was only that of a page. Shortly after his 
obtaining this position he attracted the fav- 
orable notice of King Vantripan, who sent 
for him one day after dinner. 

The King sat in his easy-chair, his 
umbrella of state over his head, and sur- 
rounded by his family and court. 

When Pierrot arrived, he was accorded a 
short interview, and then, much to his aston 
ishment, he received an appointment as 
Captain of the Guards, and had a compan) 
of soldiers assigned him. 

This was a critical position for our friend 
He had not been in the habit of command 
ing, and he had been commanded only 
short time. But he did not hesitate; your 
true hero never does. With the coolness of 


! a tailor who raises a company at the begin- 
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ning of a war, he took command of his men, | 
and what he did not know he made believe | 
to know. | 
Such men rise rapidly; so did Pierrot. | 
He was a soldier by nature—one of the 
most combative of men. In a country like 
the China of that day, he soon had an 
opportunity of showing that when he became 
a warrior he had not mistaken his vocation. 
The occasion was this: A giant, by name 
Pantafilando, who filled the position of 
Emperor of the Un- 
known Isles, had heard 
of the rare beauty of 
Bandoline, the daughter 
of Vantripan, and came, 
accompanied by a de- 
tachment of one hundred 
thousand soldiers, to de- 
mand the hand of the 
Princess. 
Now, it happened that 
our friend Pierrot was in 
love with this princess. 
Consequently, of course, 
the arrival of the giant 
caused him no satisfac- 
tion whatever. 
He might have felt 
more at his ease had it 
not been for the presence 
of the guard of one 
hundred thousand men. 
What could he, with his 
company, or the other 
captains with their com- 
panies, do against fel- 
lows like those that you 
see in the picture ? 
rhe situation was 
highly annoying. There 
was no hope that Van- 
tripan would deny the 
suit of a vigorous giant, 
backed by an army of 
which the great Alcofri- 
bas, as translated by M. 
Assollant, and rendered = 
into. English by Mr. 
Munro, says: 
“This army was so 
admirably disciplined that each soldier ate, 
drank, slept, and spoke at the same hour | 
and minute as his comrades. It was a model | 
army. Every morning they were told what | 
they were to think about during the day, and | 
truly there was no example of a soldier ever 
thinking contrary to the orders of his superior | 
officer the least in the world.” 
VoL. X.—47. 





The negotiations did not last longe»When 
Vantripan heard the mission of the giant, saw 
his guards who flocked into the palace, and 
listened to his tremendous opening speech, 
which was enlivened by flourishes of a 
tremendous sword, he acceded at once. He 
offered his daughter to Pantafilando, together 
with half his kingdom. 

“T am delighted!” cried Pantafilando, 
“and the dowry pleases me no less than the 
bride. Between ourselves, old Vantripan, 


THE KING WAITS FOR PIERROT 


| you are a little too aged to govern such an 
empire much longer, and you will do well 


In a united family a son-in-law 1s 
Is not everything in common 
between a father and his children? China 
is therefore in common between us. ‘Then, 
when a good thing is shared by two people, 
if one of them is paralyzed, the other must 


to rest. 
like a son. 
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administer the common property. You are 
paralyzed in spirit and broken in body. 
Therefore I, who am whole in body and spint, 


PANTAFILANDO’S GUARD. 


take your place in the government and the 
administration of the kingdom, It is a 
heavy burden, but, with the help of heaven, 
I hope to support it.” 

“But I am not paralyzed,” Vantripan 
tried to explain. 

“Not paralyzed!” 
feigning astonishment. 
formed. 
and defend yourself.” 

“Alas, sire,” said poor Vantripan sadly. 
am paralyzed, consumptive, and in 
Take my states, but 


said Pantafilando, 
“ Then I am misin- 


“9 
decline, if you like. 
don’t hurt me.” * 

All now seemed lost, but Pierrot did not 
lose his courage or his impudence. _ Infuri- 
ated, he drew his sword and cried to the 
giant: 

“Take the kingdom of China, Thibet, 
and Mongolia ; take the kingdom of Nepaul, 
where the rocks are made of diamonds; 
take Lahore and Cashmere, which is the 
valley of paradise on earth; take the king- 
dom of the Grand Lama, if you will, but 
take not my dear princess, or I will kill 
you like a pig.” 

Then followed a scene. Pantafilando 
gazed for an instant on the audacious cap- 
tain, then made a wild cut at him with his 


If you are not, draw your sword | 


| against the opposite wall. 


great sword. Pierrot skipped to one side, 
and the sword came down, cut through the 
floor of the room and stuck fast in the cel- 
lar. Then Pierrot hurled at the giant’s head 
a great bronze goblet; but, although he hit 
him fairly, he hurt him no more than you 
would be hurt if a boy were to blow a ; 
at you and hit you fairly. 

The giant retaliated by picking up a Tar- 
tar guard and hurling him at Pierrot. Th 
shot missed, but the Tartar was crushed 
Then, as it was 
evident there was going to be a fight, every 
body fled. The giant rushed to the door 
and called for his guards. Pierrot did not 


ea 


| wait for them; but, seizing Bandoline, he 


jumped from a window into the Yellow 
River, which flowed tranquilly by the palace 


| walls. 


He swiftly swam with his precious burde: 
to the opposite shore, and then, by the help 


A i 
of Aurora—that Fortune who 1s always at 


| hand in these important epochs in the lives 


of true heroes—he made his way to th 
camp of the Chi- 
nese army. 


This army, 


| which consisted of 
| five hundred thou- 
' sand of Vantri- 


| known 


pan’s picked sol- 
diers, had prompt- 
ly changed its base 
on the arrival of 
the giant and his 


| guards, and was 


now encamped at 
a safe distance 
from the scene of 
disturbance. 
When Pierrot 
arrived at the 
camp and made 
his busi- 
ness, a fresh com- 
plication arose. 
Barakhan, the 


| commander, com- 


prehending the sit- 
uation in an in- 
stant, the 
command to re- 
volt. 

The army obey- 
ed. 

Then he made a short speech, in which 
he stated that as Vantripan and his son, the 
prince, were doubtless prisoners in the hands 
of the giant, the old government was at an 


gave 


BARAKHAN’S DISCOVERIES 
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end, and he was the lawful heir to the throne. 
He would therefore assume the crown, and 
would marry the beautiful Bandoline, there 
present. 
' But Pierrot had a word to say about this. 
He said it, and it hurt Barakhan’s feelings. 
The army was ordered to advance upon 
Pierrot. 


It advanced, but did not go far. Pierrot 


: ; L <7 
whirled his sword around his head, sliced off | 


the heads of the soldiers nearest him, and 
then, sheathing his weapon, made a dash 
at Barakhan, who was on horseback near 
um. 

he scene that follows is thus described 
by Alcofribas : 
'* The commander pushed his horse upon 
Pierrot, but our friend avoided it, and seiz- 
ng the bridle with one hand, and Barakhan 
y the leg with the other, he lifted him from 
the saddle, whirled him round and round 
ke a sling, and hurled him away with such 
force, that the unhappy prince went up in 
the air higher than the clouds. As he came 
lown he saw to the right the snowy peaks 
f Dawalagin, reflecting the rays of the sun, 
and to the left the Koenlun Mountains over- 
looking the great Manchuri, hitherto unvisited 
y travelers ; but he had no time to inform 
the Academy of his discoveries, because in 
1 few minutes he was dashed into a thousand 
plec es.” 

When the army saw the result of Pierrot’s 
attack, the officer second in. command as 
sumed the position made vacant by the 
death of Barakhan, and gave the order to 
return to allegiance. 

The army returned to allegiance. 

Pierrot now recommended that the faith- 
ful soldiers of Vantripan should immediately 
march to his assistance. 

But the faithful army declined. 
were one hundred thousand reasons why 
they should stay where they were. 

So they staid. No entreaties of Pierrot 
and Bandoline could move them. ‘There- 
fore the princess and our hero returned by 
themselves. 

On reaching the capital, they found that 
Pantafilando had taken possession of every- 
thing, and had issued decrees, and savage 
ones too. 
a] rice on Pierrot’s head. 

Bandoline went home and went to bed. 
Pierrot stuck up the following notice on the 
palace wall: 

“In the name of his eternal and invincible 
Majesty, Vantripan IV., legitimate King of 
China, Thibet, Mongolia, the Peninsula of 


There | 


Among other things, he had set | 


Corea, and of all the Chinese, crooked or 
straight, black or yellow, white or tawny, 
whom it has pleased Heaven to place be- 
tween the Karkounoor and Himalaya Moun- 
tains, Pierrot, Commander-in-Chief to his 
Majesty, challenges the giant, Pantafilando, 
Emperor of the Unknown Isles, self-styled 
King of China, to mortal combat.” 

He thought it better to announce himself 
as Commander-in-Chief, because, in case of 


= 
2. = 


THE FIGHT WITH THE GIANT 


his success in the mortal combat, it would 
save time and trouble in the selection of his 
reward. 

The challenge was promptly accepted the 
next morning by the giant, and the combat 
appointed for three o’clock that afternoon. 
If Pierrot conquered, all the Tartars were to 
leave China. If the giant should be the 





victor, Bandoline and the Empire were to be 
his prize. 

Now let us pause one moment. Do you 
begin to see into the secret of Pierrot’s suc- 
cess as a warrior ? 
not only does all the fighting but all the 
thinking. Did you ever try to think ? 

When all was ready, and the spectators 
had assembled, the giant and Pierrot entered 
the arena. 


Pierrot had but his sword. 

The giant began the combat. He made 
a tremendous thrust at Pierrot with his lance, 
and if our hero had not been very nimble, 
he would have been speared like an eel. 
But it is very difficult to spear an eel, and so 
it was to spear Pierrot, who jumped nimbly 
to one side, leaving only his doublet dang- 
ling from the point of the lance. 


grasshopper springing at a turkey-cock, he 
hurled himself at the giant, and struck him, 
head first, fair in the 
breast. Pantafilando 
was so astounded at 
this method of attack 
that he stumbled and 
fell backward. Then 
Pierrot ran up to 
finish him, but with 
one kick the giant 
sent our hero flying 
into the air. But Pier- 
rot came down safely, 
and by this time the 
giant was on his feet 
again. The combat- 
ants now paused and 
refreshed themselves. 
The giant tossed off 
a barrel of wine, and 
Pierrot took a mod- 
erate drink. Then 
they went at it again. 

Pantafilando seized 
one of the great gates 
of the arena and 
hurled it at his ad- 
versary, who seized 
one of the little gates 
and let fly at the 
giant. The big gate 
missed its mark, but 
Pierrot’s gate struck the giant and knocked 
him down. Then up stepped Pierrot and 
sliced off his head ! 

Wild rang the plaudits ; cheer after cheer 
for the brave Pierrot rose on the summer air. 


PIERROT THINKS 
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It is very simple. He | 


Pantafilando was armed with his | 
great sword, and a lance a hundred feet long. | 


| faithful. 
| up a rebellion, he scornfully rejected the 


| right. 


|  Bandoline, struck with love and admira- 

| tion, arose to embrace her hero ; but just as 
she was about to rush into his arms, she 

| stopped. 

| Take him away!” 

| him away!” 

| The trouble was in Pierrot’s ear. In th 
fight it had been nearly cut off, although he 
had not noticed it. But Bandoline noticed 
it, and she would have none of him. 

But he had his reward. The King made 
him Grand Constable, Grand Admiral, and 
Grand Cup-bearer, and he went to the hos- 

| pital to have his wound dressed. But h 
was not satisfied. His loved one rejected 
him on account of the ear he had lost i 
saving her from the giant. 

. He wandered sadly about the palace 


she cried. “Take 


| thinking over his misfortunes until he grew 
Then, | 
giving one wild jump, like a maddened | 


thin and wan. 

He had conquered ; the Tartars had fled 
from the country ; he had rank and power, 
but he had not Bandoline. Yet he remained 
Tempted by the King’s son to get 


proposition, and made an enemy for life of 
the prince. In the meantime, owing to the 


| intervention of his guardian, Aurora Fortune, 
| his ear grew on again all right. 


So he de 
termined to make another effort to gain the 
princess. He asked her father for her hand. 


| The old man consented without hesitation. 
| Then Pierrot went to find Bandoline, who 


was seated in the midst of her family. When 
he proffered his suit, she remarked that she 
could not marry a man with only one ear. 
“ But I have now two ears,” said Pierrot 
“This one has grown on again, tight and 
Pull it.” 
The princess pulled it. 
“That is magic!” she cried. 
not like to marry a magician.” 
In some way or other she had discovered 


“T would 


| that Pierrot was the son of a miller. 


Pierrot was disgusted. He turned his 
back on the princess, and asked of the King 


| permission to go fight Kabardantes, younger 
| brother of Pantafilando, who, it was reported, 


was about to attempt to revenge his brother's 
death, and to invade China. 

The King gave his permission. 

So away went Pierrot on a splendid black 
horse, accompanied only by his constant 
attendant, Aurora F. 

The real object of his journey was a wise 
one. He intended, as Grand Constable, to 

| survey the kingdom, reform abuses, and 
see for himself whether or not there was 
likely to be a Tartar invasion. 
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Pierrot was delighted to get away from 
the capital, and from all its confusion and 
annoyances. He rode through the beauti- 
ful country, and was charmed with the rural 
loveliness of everything around him. 

On the way, the fairy gave him lessons in 
moral and political econ- 
omy. Thus, he gradual], 
found growing up withii. 
him the first sprouts of 
statesmanship. 

He reached a city and 
mingled in disguise with 
the people. A defense- 
less stranger, he was in- 
sulted by a mandarin, 
beaten by soldiers, fined, 
arrested, and sentenced 
to be impaled. He 
thrashed the mandarin, 
kicked the officers into 
their own jail, knocked 
over the soldiers, and, 
finally, in the presence 
of the Governor of the 
province, he threw off 
his disguise and_ stood 
forth in the uniform of 
the Grand Constable. 

The Governor, thor- 
oughly corrupt, was him- 
self impaled. The cruel 
officers were punished, 
and, by a grand decree, 

abuses of the prov- 
nce were reformed. The 
oppressed people hailed 

eir deliverer, who, hav- 
ng made a lot of suit- 
able laws and appointed 
a lot of suitable officers, 
continued his journey, 
ollowed by the thanks 
of a delivered populac e. 

It may be accepted 
Ss an axiom that a 
thoroughly corrupt government offers better 
opportunities of reform than one almost 
sound and correct. Persons educating them- 
selves for reformers should think of this. 

Before many days, Pierrot and the fairy 
reached a beautiful wood. Here they rested 
and admired the scene. Ata short distance 
was a lovely country-seat, surrounded by 
gardens, lawns, and well-kept grounds. 
Nothing could be more lovely than this spot 
—nothing more different from the hot and 
noisy city which Pierrot had left. 

But while he and Aurora were mingling 
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their admiration, something startling occur- 


' 


red. The magician, Alcofribas, as trans- 
lated by M. Assollant, and done into English 
by Mr. Munro, relates this incident so admi- 
rably, that I will give it in his own words: 
“They suddenly heard a great noise in 


ae 
ak ; 
is 


FIGHT WITH THE TICLES 


the woods, and saw a young girl running, 
pursued by a royal tiger, who was making 
enormous springs to reach her. Seeing the 
fairy, she threw herself into her arms, and 
cried : 

“¢Save me!’ 

** Pierrot,’ said the fairy, ‘now is the time 
to show what you can do.’ 

“ Pierrot, who did not need encourage- 
ment, threw himself in front of the tiger. It 
was a splendid sight to see these two adver- 
saries confront each other; both man and 
tiger were perfectly proportioned and very 
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handsome; both possessed remarkable power 
and agility; both were well armed, the one 
with his Damascus 
blade, with hilt of gold mounted with dia- 


with his talons, the other 


monds. 
“ The tiger, crouching 





THE 


SAILOR POINTS OUT THE 


and leapt upon Pierrot, who, with his feet 
firmly planted, received him on the point of 
his sword, which he ran into the tiger’s belly 
up to the guard. The wound was severe, 
but not mortal. 


but Pierrot was too quick for him. Taking 
his sword by the blade, he struck his ene- 


my’s head with the hilt with such violence | 


that the tiger was felled to the ground, and 
his head was flattened like a dried fig. He 
died directly. 

“ Pierrot, wiping his sword, which dripped 
with blood, on the grass, went back to the 
fairy, and found her holding the young girl 
in her arms, for she had fainted. Pierrot 
could thus look at her at his ease, without 
annoying her.” 

But we cannot look at her as long as 
Pierrot did. Suffice it to say that she was 
very lovely. She soon recovered from her 
swoon, and told her little story—how she 
lived with her mother in the country-seat 
before them, and how she had been surprised 
by the tiger. Not that tigers were at all 
common in that part of the country. 


in 











, will deny that chills and fever are ever 


known in his neighborhood. But one tiger, | tion just then, and that, if it should be nec- 


like a cat that is 


ADMIRAL'S 


going to jump on a table, suddenly sprang | 


| the garden. 


The tiger fell to the earth | 
on his paws and prepared to spring again, | 


She | 
denied this as earnestly as a property-holder | 
, or along the banks of the 


and, fortunately, one brave soldier, did hap. 
pen that way that morning. And so Pierrot 
had his glorious opportunity. 

Of course the young lady was grateful, 
and she invited her deliverer and Madame 
Aurora to rest at her house, or rather her 
mother’s house. his 
mother was a wealthy 
and lovely widow. Ro- 
sine was her only daugh- 
ter. Here, surrounded 
by evidences of wealt! 
and refinement, ver) 
common indeed inCh 
lived this happy little 
family of two. 

Pierrot was delighted 
with everything here— 
the daughter, the mother, 
the beautiful grounds, th 
admirably managed gar- 
dens, the fruitful 
chards, the picturesque 
herds and flocks, and all 
else. 

It is astonishing how 
quickly he forgot that he 
was a soldier and begin- 
ning to be a statesman. He put away his 
sword, and, taking up a spade, he worked in 
As long as the lovely Rosin 
was there to look, he was content to dig 

He rambled through the orchards, he 
helped gather the fruit and milk the cows. 
He prolonged his visit for fifteen days. 

How much longer he would have staid, 
if nothing had interfered with the smooth 
course of his delights, I cannot tell. He had 
totally forgotten his office and his mission. 

But it so happened that they began to tell 
stories in the evening, and, when it came 
Pierrot’s turn to tell a story, he had none to 
tell but his own, which he related very mod- 
estly. 

Then spoke Rosine’s mother in a way 
that utterly astounded Pierrot. 

She thanked him for the great service and 
honor he had done them, but she begged to 
remind him of something his modesty had 
caused him to forget, and that was the fact 
that the administration of a great country 
was committed to his charge, and that he 
had already, for more than a fortnight, 
given to them the time that belonged to the 
public. 

In vain did Pierrot declare that it made 
no difference whatever; that there was 
nothing that particularly required his atten- 


or 
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essary to consult with him, his associate | 
officers could come there and transact the 
public business quite as well as in the city. 
[he good lady would allow no such excuses. 
She assured Pierrot that no respectable ruler 
could attend to the needs of his country and | 
fulfill properly the duties of his office in that 
way. If he wished to idle away his time in 
rural places, he should resign his position. 

She was a kind and hospitable woman 
but she had strict ideas about duty. 

So poor Pierrot, finding that his arguments 
had no weight, and, knowing in his heart, 
that what she said was entirely correct, took 
leave of the good lady and her lovely 


daughter. But he obtained permission to 


return when his official tour should be con- | 


cluded and he had settled matters satis- 
factorily with Kabardantes, the warlike 
brother and successor of Pantafilando, the 
late giant. 


So away he rode, and in a few days he | 
reached the mouth of the Yellow River, | 


where he intended to inspect the Chinese 
fleet. 


{nd now we will allow the magician | 
Alcofribas, as translated by M. Assolant | 


and done into English by Mr. Munro, to 


| tion. 


Lord, and was introduced, after waiting three 
hours. 

“*My Lord,’ he said, aproaching the 
Admiral, ‘I am charged by King Vantripan 
to inform Your Excellency that you are to 
set sail this evening, and descend on the 
coast of Japan.’ 

“‘And what are we to do at Japan?’ 
asked the Admiral. 

“*My Lord, I was charged to give you 
the order, and not to discuss it.’ 

“*My good fellow,’ said the Admiral, 
slapping Pierrot familiarly on the shoulder, 
‘you tell the King that the fleet is not ready.’” 

Now Pierrot did not fancy such an answer 
as this, and he pressed the Admiral so 
closely that the gallant sailor became an- 
noyed. He offered Pierrot his choice be- 
tween taking one hundred thousand dollars 
and going home to tell the King that the 
fleet was in perfect order and ready for 
action, and being instantly impaled. 

Pierrot declined to accept either proposi- 
Then the Admiral waxed angry, and 


| ordered six negroes to seize the impertinent 


describe the way in which he inspected the | 


fleet. 

“ The simplicity of his manners and equi- 
page in no way showed him to be a great 
man: no one went in front of him, and he 
slept at an inn like all ordinary travelers. 
The next day, without telling any one of his 
visit, he went toward the 
port, and asked a sailor, 
who was smoking opium, 
where he should find the 
Chinese fleet of war. 
The sailor laughed, and 
pointed out with his hand 
a splendid ship, decked 
with flags, gilded outside, 
and adorned inside with 
silk velvet. 

“* Well, that’s the Ad- 
miral’s ship,’ said Pierrot, 
‘but where is the fleet ?’ 

“*The fleet and the 
Admiral’s ship are one 
and the same,’ said the 
sailor. 

* Pierrot could not be- 
lieve his eyes. 
the flag-ship. 





He took a boat to go to | cloak and leave the country. | 
A single sailor guarded it: | four hours I find you here, I will have you 


scoundrel. Pierrot seized the negroes, two 
at a time, one in each hand, and hurled 
them through the window into the garden. 

Then the Admiral trembled. 

“ Now, sir,” thundered Pierrot, “ what 
have you done with the fleet, the sailors, 
and the money?” 

‘* Sold it, dismissed them, and put it in my 
coffers,” whimpered the trembling Admiral. 

“ Very well,” said Pierrot. “‘Take your 


CONUNDRUM 


THE EFFECT OF A 


If in twenty- 


- vom & 
the others were on shore waiting the arrival | hanged.” 


of His Excellency the Lord 


Admiral. 
Pierrot then went to the palace of the said 


The Admiral took his cloak and left the 


country. 
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Pierrot then went to work. He recalled 
the dismissed sailors, took the Admiral’s 
stealings and built a new fleet, and finished 
up the business in the most admirable man- 
ner. Then he continued his journey amid 
blessings from the people and curses from 
the mandarins and office-holders generally. 

Old Alcofribas thinks it very wonderful 


that a minister, armed with so much power, | 


should really administer true justice, punish 
the wicked ard protect the weak. It was a 
very remarkable state of affairs. 

Pierrot’s tour was scarcely finished, when 


he heard that Kabardantes was marching | 
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THE GIANT AND HIS ARMY ATTEMPT TO ASCEND THE WALL. 


on the capital at the head of five hundred 
thousand Tartars, and that King Vantripan, 
half dead with terror, had sent for him to 
take charge of the Chinese army. 
So he hastened to the capital. 
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| you any of these puns. 


of the answer. 


When he | 


reached the palace of Vantripan, he found 
that fat monarch surrounded by the cour 
and the royal family. They were busily 
engaged in making puns. [ will not tell 
They would either 
make you sad, or yor would laugh too 
much. Neither of these effects is desirable 
now. Let it suffice to say that on Pierrot's 
entrance the King had just asked a conun- 
drum. Noone could guess it. Then the 
King announced that he, too, was ignorant 
This was regarded as such 
a capital joke that the courtiers all burst out 
into paroxysms of merriment. The fat ras- 
cals roared and shook their great sides, 


| while their pigtails wobbled wildly in the 


air. 
But when Pierrot appeared all was quiet. 
He was the incarnation of war and business. 


| Laughing is not entirely compatible with 


either of these. 

The Grand Constable reported himself 
ready for action. The King accepted the 
report, and told him to take the army and 
go to work. 

But there was some opposition to this. 
The Prince Horribilis wanted the command 
of the army. There was no reason why he 
should not have it, except that he did not 
know how to fight or to command an army. 

So, in spite of his family, his son and 
portion of his court, the King gave the 
chief command to Pierrot. 

You see he liked his family and his son, 
and, in a measure, his court, for the courtiers 
laughed at his puns as much in public as 
they laughed at his wisdom in private. But 
he also liked his kingdom, and having 
laudable desire to keep it for himself and 


| his heirs, he put the army into the hands of 


Pierrot. 

Our worthy friend lost no time; but, put- 
ting himself at the head of eight hundred 
thousand Chinamen, he marched to the 
great wall. You know all about the great 


wall of China. 


On the other side of this wall Kabardantes 
had assembled his army, five hundred thou 
sand in number. So you see it was likely 
that there would be a big fight. 

Kabardantes was not quite so large as his 
late brother Pantafilando, but he was a ter- 
rible giant. He rode an immense horse, 
flourished a tremendous club like the trunk 
of an oak, and was vulnerable only in the 
pit of his stomach. The rest of his body 
was as tough as a restaurant steak. It 
could not be penetrated. 

After some speech-making on each side, 
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and a great deal of useless braggadocio about 
where Our army intended to go and where 
the other army intended to stay, Kabar- 
dantes determined upon a general assault 
along the whole line of the wall. Followed 
by his myriad horsemen, he made a grand 
charge; but the wall was too high. He 
could not mount it. Pierrot stood on a 
battlement and laughed. 

Then the giant determined upon a new 


translated by M. Assollant and 


done into 


English by Mr. Munro, should describe this 
assault and its results. 


the ladder, he seized the battlement 


“When Kabardantes reached the top of 
with 


his hand, and said to Pierrot, who was wait- 


ing for him: 


Pantafilando. 





THE GIANT AND HIS 


He constructed one thousand lad- 
ders, each one hundred and forty feet long, 
and planted them against the wall. Then 
he and his army got down from their horses 
and mounted the ladders. Up they came, 
swarming like ants. The ladders were 
black with them, but Pierrot stood bravely 
at the top of the wall. 

I prefer that the magician Alcofribas, as 


| the wall. 


ARMY 


| 
| 


“*Ah, you cur! It was you who killed 
You shall die now.’ 
“At the same minute he put his foot on 


COME DOWN THE WALL. 


Pierrot caught hold of it, lifted it 
up in the air, upset the giant’s equilibrium, 
and threw him into the moat, head foremost. 
By this tremendous fall any one else would 
have been smashed to pieces, but the Tar- 
tar was only stunned by the blow. 

“¢ Well,’ cried Pierrot to him, ‘how high 
is the wall? You ought to know now.’ 

“With these words, he seized by the two 





73° 


uprights a ladder swarming with ‘Tartars, | 


who were climbing up after their emperor, 
and balanced it in the air for a while, as if 
he did not know what to do with it. The 
wretched people on it screamed with rage 
and terror. 
upon a neighboring ladder; they both fell 
upon a third, which fell on a fourth, which 
displaced a fifth. 


} 


At last Pierrot flung it violently | 


“At this terrible sight there was silence on | 


all sides; the ladders fell one on the other 
till the very last was upset, though they 


extended for half a mile, along the whole | 


line of battle.” 

Thus fell twenty thousand Tartars, and 
the fall killed most of them. 

Kabardantes arose to his feet and glared 
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he will be glad enough to leave the army to 
me and go to her rescue—and much good 
he will do her, ha! ha!” 

Pierrot did hear of it, but, although his 
heart was wrung with anguish, he did not 
betray his trust and leave the army. He 
awaited the next attack of Kabardante 
which was a very formidable one. 

The Tartar giant very wisely made uy 
mind that his army could not fight to a 
vantage except on horseback. Therefo 
he determined that his next assault 1 
the great wall should be a cavalry charg 

But, in order that his horsemen sh 
ride to the top of the wall, extraordi: 
measures were necessary. He took ext: 


| ordinary measures. 


at Pierrot; then he stooped, and, picking | 


up an enormous bowlder, he hurled it at the 
Grand Constable. It missed him, went over 
the wall and killed a few Chinamen. Then 
the Tartar army retired. 

The war did not end here, by any means. 


| wagons and carts he could find. 


Kabardantes, in the course of a month, | 


brought up catapults and battering-rams, | 


made a breach in the wall, charged through 
it, was repulsed by the strategy and bravery 
of Pierrot and his men, who were wonder- 


fully encouraged by his example, and, at 
last, retired to make arrangements for a still 
more formidable attack. 

In the meanwhile, Pierrot suffered from 
treachery in his camp. 

The curious part of this story is that it is 


so much like other stories. 
the camp seems to come as natural as 
measles in childhood. 


The Prince Horribilis, mad with jealousy | 


Treachery in | 


at the honors showered on the Grand Con- | 


stable by the officers and men of the army, 
did his best to ruin him. 


He tried to have | 


him assassinated, but no one dared to attack | 
| der into the vaults, which were nearly a 


him. He would have killed him himself, if 
he had been a different kind of a man, or if 
Pierrot had been a different kind of a man. 


At last, however, he found a means of 


touching his rival in a very tender point. 
Being a prying and inquisitive wretch, he 
had discovered Pierrot’s little love affair 
with Rosine. 

By the aid of a vile magician who was his 
friend, he had Rosine and her mother taken 
up in a cloud one damp morning, and shut 


Alcofribas thus describes the giant’s gr 
engineering work, and Pierrot’s method 
defense : 

“ He [Kabardantes] got together a 
He | 
them dragged by oxen and taken to the foot 
of the wall, filled with enormous stones. In 
a short time they made a great heap, whic! 
Kabardantes had covered with gravel and 
earth from the country round. This heap 
of rock, gravel, and earth heaped up to 
gether, sloped gently from the top of th 
Chinese wall down to the Tartar camp, and 
enabled the cavalry to walk and even gallop 
without fear to the top of the wall. There 
they must fight hand to hand, and in 
combat of that kind Kabardantes and his 
men did not doubt they should be victori- 
ous. 

“On the other side, Pierrot carefully 
watched the progress of the work. He had 
the earth undermined under the great mass 


Il the 


| heaped up by the enemy; the works were 


supported by vaults of very solid masonry, 
and he put five or six hundred tons of pow- 


hundred feet deep. At the same time, at a 
distance of fifty feet inside the great wall, he 
had a second wall constructed like it. The 


| space of fifty feet between the two walls was 


meant to act as a ditch into which the whole 
Tartar cavalry, going at full gallop, would 
be obliged to leap. He also had draw- 
bridges made, which could be pulled up or 
down at will, and which would give the 


| Chinese means of retreat in case of attack. 


up in a castle which was iron-clad, being | 


covered with plates of steel, and guarded by 
infernal, spirits. More than this, the castle 
was invisible. 

* Now,” said Horribilis, “when the 
scoundrel hears of the fate of his beloved, 


| attacking its enemy. 


“ More than a month passed while these 
preparations on each side were going on. 
Each army remained on guard, but avoided 
At last Kabardantes 


| thought a good opportunity presented itself, 


and he gave the signal for the attack. Four 
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hundred thousand mounted Tartars (the 
others had died of fatigue, or under Pier- 
rot’s blows), with one movement, cantered 
up the esplanade made for them. It was a 
splendid sight; all the horses galloped to- 
gether; and the riders, with lances in rest, 
and uttering fearful cries, struck terror into | 
the hearts of the Chinese. _Pier- 

rot, perceiving this, gave the 

word to retreat. They retired 

in good order by means of the 

drawbridges, though closely pur- 

sued. The cavalry, angry at 

seeing them retire, broke into full 

gallop, and arrived just as the 

last Chinese disappeared, and the 

drawbridges were being pulled 

up 
(he consequences of this tre- 
mendous charge were disastrous 
ndeed to the Tartar army. The 
forward ranks, unable to stop 
themselves, went headlong down 
nto the space between the two 
After them came other 
furiously charging riders, and 
down they went all in a fearful 
mass, while the Chinese busied 
themselves in hurling great bowl- 


Walls. 


ders down upon them, from the top of the | 
inner wall. 
Most of the Tartars in the trench were 


The rest surrendered—all but Ka- 
bardantes. He had had a fall like the rest, 
but his tough frame received no injury. He 
stood and roared defiance through all the 
storm of battle. 

But the Tartar army was not all destroyed. 
A great part of them reined up at the top 
of the wall, and the order was now given to 
fill up the trench between the walls with 
stones and earth. 

Pierrot, however, did not wait for this 
order to be obeyed. He lighted the slow 
match which communicated with his mine, 
and blew up the battle-field. One hundred 
and fifty thousand Tartars were hurled into 
the air, and the rest galloped away at the 
top of their speed. 

Even the Chinese camp was shaken as 
by an earthquake. Kabardantes was blown 
out of the trench, but alighted on his feet 
without injury, and immediately followed 
his flying army. 

This affair ended the campaign. The 
Tartars, what were left of them, returned to 
their own country, and left Pierrot master 
of the situation. 

Che army almost worshiped him. 


killed. 


They 


| Constable would listen to none of this. 


| an accident. 


| good portion of it. 
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crowned him with leaves and flowers, and 
they carried him and his horse in triumph 
through the camp. 

Everybody was delighted with the result, 
excepting the wretched Prince Horribilis. 
He sat in his tent eagerly awaiting an an- 
swer to a letter he had wnitten to the King. 


=<" 


THE BOOK AND THE MICE 


The answer soon came, and with it the 
carrier brought a dispatch for Pierrot. It 


| was from the King; it recalled him and or- 


dered him to give up the command of the 
army to Horribilis. When the army heard 
the contents of this dispatch, it immediately 
revolted. 

Every officer and every man was shocked 
and disgusted. More than that, they were 
frightened, for, if Pierrot should leave them, 
they feared that Kabardantes would come 
back and kill them all. They desired to 
kill Horribilis and even Vantripan, and to 
proclaim Pierrot their king. But the Grand 
He 
made a speech and resigned his command 
to Horribilis. 

His speech is said to have been a model 
in its way, and would be given here, but for 
Just at this place there is a 
gap in the manuscript of Alcofribas. Some 
mice got at the book and nibbled away a 
Among other things, 
they ate Pierrot’s speech. 

As for Pierrot, he mounted his horse and 
rode away to seek and succor Rosine. But 
even then he did not forget his duty. On 
the way he stopped at the capital to report 
to the King. Vantripan received him an- 
grily. He looked upon him as a rebel. He 
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had not heard of the repulse of the Tartars, 
but only thought of the lies that Horribilis 
had written. 


But when Pierrot told all that had hap- | 


pened, the joy and gratitude of the King 
and the court knew no bounds. Vantripan 
offered him all the honors of his kingdom; 
he even offered him his daughter, Bandoline. 

But Pierrot declined everything. Even 
when poor Bandoline, at the command of 
her father, but by her own free-will as well, 
offered herself, Pierrot was obliged to de- 
cline the honor. 

Then the King arose in his wrath and 
banished Pierrot. Pierrot was perfectly sat- 
isfied, although he was sorry to have dis- 
pleased the King and hurt the feelings of 
the lovely Bandoline, and he departed. 

His great trouble now was to know where 
to find the enchanted palace. But here, as 
in so many other difficulties, he had the as- 
sistance of his good friend, Aurora Fortune. 
The fairy quietly conducted him to the cas- 
tle, and by her magic art gave him the 
power of seeing It. 

And it was a sight to see. 
fribas describes it: 

“The castle was covered with polished 
* * * At 


Thus Alco- 


steel reflecting the sun’s rays. 
the bottom of the moat an enchanted stream 
ran around the castle; it ran perpetually, 
although it was circular, and consequently 


v7 
THE VIGILANT PORTER. 
had neither source nor mouth. It seemed 
more like a watch-dog than a river, and 
answered the same purpose. It was very 
deep, and its waters were always hot, so 
that you could not even put your foot in it 
without being boiled at once. Above the 


water’s surface the walls were six hundred 
feet high, and they were three hundred 
feet wide at the base. At the top there was 
a large parapet, which was broken at inter. 
vals by towers of double the height of the 
walls. Each tower was used as barracks of 
the army of infernal spirits, who kept guard 
in turns, half of them changing every twenty- 
four hours. These towers were sixty) 
number.” 

“ How on earth shall I ever get into that 
castle ?” said Pierrot, in despair. 

But Aurora was equal to the emergency 
She pronounced certain solemn words, 


_taught her by the learned Solomon, and 


Pierrot instantly felt a change take place in 
himself. He seemed like a man who had 
suddenly found an answer to a problem that 
he had been working at all his life. He 
knew what he ought to do, and he felt th 
courage to do it. This is one of the rarest 
gifts of fortune. Then Aurora left him. 
Pierrot instantly made up his mind that 
he must get inside of the castle by stratagem 
So he dressed himself up like a travel-worn 
pilgrim an@ knocked at one of the gates. 
After a little parley, he was admitted by ; 
porter-devil, who thought he saw a goo 
chance of getting the premium on a lost soul 
These devils got two days’ liberty for every 
soul they inveigled; for three souls, six 
days and a chromo. 
; The porter was a sly fellow and was 
eating his dinner, which consisted of 
a bottle of wine, some bread, and 
Mayence ham. It was Friday. So 
the devil very politely offered Pierrot 
a seat on the bench beside him, 
cut him a slice of ham. 

But Pierrot had his eyes open. 
He upset the bottle, and, when th 
porter turned suddenly to look at the 
broken glass and the wasted wine. 
Pierrot gave the ham to a great dog 
who had jumped up beside him 
the bench, and hurriedly filled h 
mouth with bread. 

When the porter turnea agai 
him and saw him munching, 
thought he had him. 

“Ha! ha!” he cried, “you ha. 
eaten meat on Friday! Get up ar 
come along with me.” 

And he brandished a stick over the poor 
pilgrim. 

Then up jumped Pierrot. 

“T have eaten no meat; I gave it to the 
dog. I tasted nothing but bread. Now, 
old fellow, I have got you /” 
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So he tripped up the devil, tied him with 
a magic cord that Aurora had given him, 
and clapped him into a kneading trough, 
the lid of which he sealed tight with a magic 








SENTINEL 


THE DEMON 
Then he took the porter’s keys and 
fearlessly walked into the castle proper. 

He first entered the kitchen and made 
frends with the cook, who was so used to 
new-comers that he thought nothing strange 
of Pierrot’s appearance. However, after 
Pierrot had discovered in what room Rosine 
and her mother were confined, a quarrel arose, 
and Pierrot was obliged to beat the cook 
and knock a lot of devils around generally. 

He then ran upstairs at the top of his 
speed, and soon reached the apartments of 
the captives. Here he was received truly 
with open arms. Nothing could rejoice 











these two women so much as to see Pierrot, 
although they felt an anxiety lest he too 
would now share whatever fate was reserved 
for them. But Pierrot was perfectly satis- 
fied with this. It was what he desired. 

Meanwhile, Beelzebub had been informed 
of the audacious conduct of Pierrot, and it 
was determined that, as the rascal was safe 
enough for the present, his punishment 
should be reserved for the morrow. 

At might Pierrot left his friends and went 
to wander and ponder upon the battlements. 
This was easy enough, as the ladies’ rooms 
were in the top story. 

While thus engaged, he noticed a gigantic 
sentinel, who stood on a battlement beneath 
him. 

This fellow also noticed Pierrot, and hav- 
ing heard that he was to be dealt with the 
next day, he began to jeer at him. 

Pierrot answered him back quite sharply, 
so that the sentinel soon became incensed, 
and he made a vigorous punch at our friend 
with his long spear. But Pierrot nimbly 
jumped to one side, and seizing the spear 


| by the head, he gave it a tremendous jerk. 


As the battlement, on which the tall and 
somewhat gawky sentinel was standing, was 
very narrow, he lost his balance in trying to 
hold on to his spear, and down he went, 
head foremost, into the court-yard beneath. 

This little affair caused a great commotion 
in the castle, and, as it was now daybreak, 
the whole force of the establishment was 
summoned to take vengeance on the intru- 


| der. 


Pierrot armed himself with an immense 
spiked club that he found in one of the rooms, 
and awaited at the top of the stairs the ap- 
proach of his assailants. 

Old Alcofribas at this point remarks very 
aptly : 

“ What are our combats between man and 
man in comparison with this sublime struggle 
between a single man and demons!” 

And I remark that it should be remem- 


| bered that the sublimity in cases of struggles 


between men and demons, depends very 
much upon who whips. 

The combat which soon ensued was ter 
rible. I cannot describe it. Rosine and 
her mother wept and prayed. 

At last, not wishing to have any more of 
his creatures demolished by the club of Pier- 
rot, and having received some pretty rough 
usage himself, Beelzebub ordered fires to be 
built around the tower which contained 
Thus they would soon 


the three mortals. 
be roasted. 
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It would now seem as if nothing could 
save Pierrot, Rosine, and her mother. 
something did save them. 

We must go back a little in our story. 
When Kabardantes heard that Horribilis 
was in command of the Chinese army, he 
lost no time in turning back on his tracks, 


URT WEEPS. 
and leading the remnant of his Tartars— 
and there were a good many of them left— 
against the amateur commander. 


When he came near the Chinese army, | 


he found it comfortably encamped outside 


But | 


AND STATESMAN. 


him to go after Pierrot as fast as magic could 
carry him. This Tristempléte did, and h¢ 


| reached the devils’ castle just as the fire was 


| 


of the great wall, and in nowise expecting | 


him. 
saw the Tartars coming, they dropped every- 
thing and made for the wall at the top of 
their speed, eight hundred thousand of them 
flying helter-skelter over the plain. 

Before they reached the wall, one hundred 
thousand of them were killed or taken prison- 
ers. The remnant got on the right side of 
the wall just as night closed in upon them, 
and gave them a little chance to rest and 
breathe. And when they got their breath, 
they used it to wail and moan. 


As soon as Horribilis and his soldiers | 


started around the tower which held our 
friends. 

The flames were crackling up merril 
Tristempléte entered the court-yard. 

He immediately a 
costed Beelzebub, and 
Alcofribas thus describes 
the interview : 

“*Where is Pierr 
cried Tristempleéte. 

“¢ Look, he is about to 
be fried. You see how 
we have carried out your 
orders.’ 

“ ¢ Unfortunate !’ 
claimed Tristempléte. 
‘Quench the fire directly. 

“*Ha! Why?’ 

“*Quench the fire, 
say. The explanati 
will make it too late.’ 

“<T sha’n’t,’ said Beel- 
zebub, proudly. ‘ He has 
thrashed me, he has killed 
and wounded more than 
sixty of my soldiers. | 
only owe my life to m 
steel helmet, whose tem- 
per is superior to any 
other known. He shall 
die.’ 

“¢ He shall live,’ said Tristempleéte. 

“¢ He shall die!’ 

“He shall live!’ 

“He shall die!’ 

“ With these words the two friends fell on 
each other. 

“*In the name of Eblis, King of the In- 
fernal Spirits, and rival of Solomon ; in the 
name of the power you will have over me 
after my death; in the name of the magi 
ring, which can light in your bones the fire 


| of eternal destruction, obey, Beelzebub, and 
| quench the flames!’ 


“ Beelzebub, conquered, blew out the 
flames, growling, and drew to one side, like 


a dog when any one tries to take a bone 


| away from him.” 


In the | 


morning Kabardantes would come over the | 
| and gladly took their departure, walking 


wall and finish them! Pierrot was not there, 
and nothing could save them ! 

Poor Horribilis, trembling at every pore, 
saw no safety but in getting Pierrot back as 
soon as possible. So he called on his magi- 
cian friend, Tristempleéte, and prevailed upon 


After Pierrot and his friends had had an 
interview with the magician, they came down 


proudly through the crowd of disappointed, 
cursing devils. 

Thus, as it often happens, did interested 
wickedness triumph over wickedness that 
was merely malicious. 
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PIERROT, WARRIOR 

Wickedness without an object is like a 
thunder-storm or an earthquake, terrible in- 
deed. But wickedness with an object is like 
a rifle-shot or the kick of a mule. 

At first, Pierrot declined to go to the 
assistance of the Chinese army. He had 
had enough of it, and had much rather go 

ome with Rosine. 

But the fairy, Aurora Fortune, who always 
jurned up to direct his steps in the right 
way when he was about to go wrong, ad- 
vised him to go to the King, and to do his 
best to save the country. So he left Rosine 

her mother at their country-seat, and 
hurried to the palace of Vantripan, where 
he arrived in the course of the evening. 
You see he and his party traveled on a 
magic rapid transit road. 

When the King, who had heard the sad 
news from the army, and was sitting sadly 
and miserably among his courtiers, saw 
Pierrot, he sprang up, threw himself upon 
ur hero’s neck, and wept. Then all the 
court went to work and wept also. 

Pierrot wasted no time, but, armed with 


the proper authority, rode swiftly away to | 


the Chinese camp. 

When he reached it the next morning, a 
terrible batdle was in progress. Kabardantes 
nd thousands of ‘lartars were over the wall, 


ind were rapidly making mince-meat of the | 


Chinese. 
Suddenly Pierrot appeared among the 
Chinese. 
* Forward!” he shouted, in a voice that 
could be heard throughout both armies. 
Then all the Chinamen fell into a solid 
phalanx, and charged with a triumphant yell. 
rhen all the Tartars trembled, and began 
to break. The tide of battle now turned, 


| the wedding. 
| life in the loveliest of villas. 
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and soon Pierrot found himself face to face 
with Kabardantes. 

Thereupon they fell to, and had a tremen- 
dous fight. All the others stopped fighting, 
and formed a ring around the great cham- 


pions. 


The combat lasted a long time. Pierrot 
did wonderful deeds, but found his immense 
antagonist invulnerable wherever he attacked 
him. 

At last a happy thought struck him. He 
seized a long lance lying on the field, and 
pierced the giant in the stomach. This was 
his tender point, and Pierrot laid him dead 
on the field. 

This fortunate stroke ended the war. 
Peace was declared, and each army went 
home, after making treaties of perpetual 
friendship. 

Pierrot’s great work was done. Crowned 
with honors by Vantripan, he married 
Rosine, the King and all the court attending 
Then he retired to private 
He was happy. 

Some years afterward Vantripan died, and 
Horribilis being also dead, the people wished 
Pierrot to take charge of their destinies again, 
and become their king, if he chose. But 
our hero declined. Twice had he led the 


| country to victory and honor, and that was 


enough for him. He did not wish to try 
his fortune a third time. 

“Let some one else now assume the posi- 
tion,” he said. “It is no longer necessary 
for me to hold it.” 

Pierrot was not only brave, but wise. 
And being so brave and so wise, shall he 
stand alone? There are other statesmen 
and warriors in the world. Let them read 
this story. 


KABARDANTES AND THE STORY 
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HOLLAND. 


BY J. G. 


THE GENERAL 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
IN WHICH THE 
GREAT MANY 


LAST THE 
PATED. 


GENERAL 
TRIALS, 
ONE HE 


GOES THROUGH A 
AND MEETS AT 
HAS SO LONG ANTICI- 


THE fact that the General had deposited 
the proceeds of his foreign sales of arms 


with a European banking house, ostensibly 


subject to draft for ty materials of his | 


manufactures, has already beea alluded to. 
This deposit had been augmented by subse- 


quent sales, until it amounted to an impos- | 


ing sum, which Mrs. Dillingham ascertained, 
from the little account-book, to be drawing 
a low rate of interest. With the proprietor, 
this heavy foreign deposit was partly a 
measure of personal safety, and partly a 
measure of projected iniquity. He had the 
instinct to provide against any possible con- 
tingencies of fortune or crime. 

Two or three days after his very agree- 
able call upon Mrs. Dillingham, he had so 
far mastered his difficulties connected with 





| age such things ! 

















TRANCE MEDIUM 


the Internationa! Mail that he could find 
time for another visit, to which he had 
looked forward with eager anticipation. 

“T was very much interested in your lit- 
tle book, Mr. Belcher,” said the lady, bolidly. 

“The General is one of the ablest of our 
native authors, eh ?” responded that face- 
tious person, with a jolly laugh. 

“ Decidedly,” said Mrs. Dillingham, “ and 
sO very terse and statistical.” 

“ Interesting book, wasn’t it ?” 

“Very! And it was so kind of you, 
General, to let me see how you men man- 


’” 


» 


“We men! 
his shoulders. 

“One man, then,” said the lady, on see- 
ing that he was disposed to claim a mon- 
opoly in the wisdom of business. 

“Do you remember one little item—a 
modest little item—concerning my foreign 
deposits? Eh?” 

“Little item, General! What are you 
doing with so much money over there ?” 


and the General shrugged 
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“Nothing, or next to nothing. That’s 
my anchor to windward.” 

“It will hold,” responded the lady, “ if 
weight is all that’s needed.” 

“| intend that it shall hold, and that it 
shall be larger before it is smaller.” 

“J don’t understand it;”’ and Mrs. Dil- 
jingham shook her pretty head. 

Mr. Belcher sat and thought. There 
was a curious flush upon his face, as he 
nised his eyes to hers, and looked intensely 
into them, in the endeavor to read the love 
that hid behind them. He was desperately 
in love with her. The passion, a thousand 
times repelled by her, and a thousand times 
diverted by the distractions of his large af- 
fairs, had been raised to new life by his last 
meeting with her; and the determinations 
of his will grew strong, almost to fierceness. 
He did not know what to say, or how to 
approach the subject nearest to his heart. 
He had always frightened her so easily ; 
she had been so quick to resent any ap- 
proach to undue familiarity; she had so 
steadily ignored his insinuations, that he 
was disarmed. 

“What are you thinking about, General ?” 

“You've never seen me in one of my 
trances, have you?” inquired Mr. Belcher, 
with trembling lips and a forced laugh. 

“No! Do you have trances ?” 

“Trances? Yes; and visions of the 
most stunning character. Talbot has seen 
me in two or three of them.” 

“ Are they dangerous ?” 

“Not at all. The General’s visions are 
always of a celestial character,—warranted 
not to injure the most delicate constitution ! 
I feel one of them coming on now. Don’t 
disturb me.” 

“Shall I fan you?” 

“ Do, please !” 

The General closed his eyes. He had 
never before betrayed such excitement in 
her presence, and had never before ap- 
peared so dangerous. While she deter- 


mined that this should be her last exposure | 


to his approaches, she maintained her brave 
and unsuspecting demeanor, and playfully 
waved her fan toward him. 

“T behold,” said the General, “a busi- 
ness man of great ability and great wealth, 
who discovers too late that his wife is un- 
equally yoked with an unbeliever. Love 
abides not in his home, and his heart is 
afloat on the fierce, rolling sea. He leaves 
his abode in the country, and seeks in the 
tumultuous life of the metropolis to drown 
his disappointments. He there discovers a 

VoL. X.—48. 





beautiful woman, cast in Nature’s finest 
mold, and finds himself, for the first time, 
matched. Gently this heavenly creature re- 
pels him, though her heart yearns toward 
him with unmistakable tenderness. She is 
a prudent woman. She has a position to 
maintain. She is alone. She is a friend to 
the wife of this unfortunate gentleman. She 
is hindered in many ways from giving rein 
to the impulses of her heart. This man of 
wealth deposits a magnificent sum in Eu- 
rope. ‘This lady goes thither for health and 
amusement, and draws upon this sum at 
will. She travels from capital to capital, or 
hides herself in Alpine villages, but is found 
at last by him who has laid his wealth at 
her feet.” 

The General revealed his vision with oc- 
casional glances through half-closed eyes at 
the face that hung bowed before him. It 
was a desperate step, but he had deter- 
mined to take it when he entered the house. 
Humiliated, tormented, angry, Mrs. Dilling- 
ham sat before him, covering from his sight 
as well as she could the passion that raged 
within her. She knew that she had invited 
the insult. She was conscious that her 
treatment of him, from the first, though she 
had endeavored to change her relations with 
him without breaking his friendship, had 
nursed his base passion and his guilty pur- 
pose. She was undergoing a just punish- 
ment, and acknowledged to herself the fact. 
Once she would have delighted in torment- 
ing him. Once she would not have hesi- 
tated to drive him from her door. Once— 
but she was changed. A little boy who had 
learned to regard her as a mother, was 
thinking of her in the distant woods. She 
had fastened to that childish life the hungry 
instincts of her motherly nature. She had 
turned away forever from all that could dis- 
honor the lad, or hinder her from receiving 
his affection without an upbraiding con- 
science. 

Mr. Belcher’s instincts were quick enough 
to see that hjs vision had not prospered in 
the mind to which he had revealed it; and 


| yet, there was a hesitation in the manner of 


the woman before him which he could not 
explain to himself, if he admitted that his 
proposition had been wholly offensive. Mrs. 
Dillingham’s only wish was to get him out 
of the house. If she could accomplish this 
without further humiliation, it was all she 
desired. 

“ General,” she said, at last, “ you must 
have been drinking. I do not think you 
know what you have said to me.” 
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“ On the contrary, I am perfectly sober,” 
said he, rising and approaching her. 

“You must not come near me. Give me 
time! give me time!” she exclaimed, rising 
and retreating. 

Mr. Belcher was startled by the alarmed 
and angry look in her eyes. 

“ Time !” he said, fiercely ; “ eternity, you 
mean.” 

“You pretend to care for me, and yet 
you disobey what you know to be my wish. 
Prove your friendship by leaving me. I 
wish to be alone.” 

“Leave you with not so much as the 
touch of your hand?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

The General turned on his heel, took up 
his hat, paused at the door as if hesitating 


what to do; then, without a word, he went | 
| spect as Number Nine, with his own family 


down-stairs and into the street, overwhelmed 
with self-pity. He had done so much, risked 
so much, and accomplished so little! That 
she was fond of him there was no question 
in his own mind; but women were so differ- 
ent from men! 
she had been easily won his heart would 
have turned against her. 
more precious, through the obstacles that 
came between him and its winning. The 
worst was over, at least; she knew his pro- 
ject; and it would all come right in time! 
As soon as he was out of the house, Mrs. 
Dillingham burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
weeping. She had passed through the great 
humiliation of her life. The tree which she 
had planted and nursed through many years 
of unworthy aims had borne its natural fruit. 
She groaned under the crushing punishment. 
She almost cursed herself. Her womanly 


instincts were quick to apprehend the fact | 
| ciated with her future life, through changes 


that only by her own consent or invitation 


could any man reach a point so near to any | 


woman that he could coolly breathe in her 
ear a base proposition. Yet, with all her 
self-loathing and_ self-condemnation, was 
mingled a hatred of the vile man who had 
insulted her, which would have half killed 
him had it been possible for him to know 
and realize it. 

After her first passion had passed away, 
the question concerning her future came up 
for settlement. 
main near Mr. Belcher. She must not be 
exposed to further visits from him. The 
thought that in the little account-book 
which she had copied there was a record 
that covered a design for her own destruc- 
tion, stung her to the quick. What should 
she do? She would consult Mr. Balfour. 


Yet the villain knew that if | 
| thest, in a suit which he believed would leave 
The prize grew | 
| others, he would be absorbed in the effort to 





She could not possibly re- | 





| as it might be necessary. 


| in waiting. 


She knew that on that evening Mr. Bel. 
cher would not be at home, that after the 
excitements and disappointments of that 
day he would seek for solace in any place 
but that which held his wife and children 
So, muffled in a slight disguise, and followed 
by her servant, she stole out of her house 
during the evening,and sought the house of 
the lawyer. To him she poured out her 
heart; to him she revealed all that had 
passed between her and the proprietor, and 
to him she committed the care of the pre- 
cious document of which she had possessed 
herself, and the little note that accompa. 
nied it. 

Mr. Balfour advised her to leave the city 
at once, and to go to some place where Mr. 
Belcher would not be able to find her. He 
knew of no place so fit for her in every re 


and those most dear to her. Her boy and 
his father were there; it was health’s own 
home, and she could remain away as long 
She would be 
wanted as a witness in a few months, at fur- 


her persecutor in a position where, forgetting 


take care of himself. 

Her determination was taken at once. 
Mr. Balfour accompanied her home, and 
gave her all the necessary directions for her 
journey ; and that night she packed a single 
trunk in readiness for it. In the morning, 
leaving her house to the care of trusty serv- 
ants, she rode to the station, while Mr. 
Belcher was lolling feverishly in his bed, and 
in an hour was flying northward toward the 
place that was to be her summer home, and 
into a region that was destined to be asso- 


and revolutions of which she did not dream. 

After her thirty-six hours of patient and 
fatiguing travel, the company at Jim Fenton's 
hotel, eager for letters from the city, stood 
on the bank of the river waiting the arrival 
of the guide, who had gone down for the 
mail, and such passengers as he might find 
They saw, as he came in sight, 
a single lady in the stern of the little boat, 
deeply veiled, whose name they could not 
guess. When she debarked among them, 
and looked around upon the waiting and 
curious group, Harry was the first to detect 


| her, and she smothered him with kisses. 


Mr. Benedict stood pale and trembling. 
Harry impulsively led her toward him, and 
in a moment they were wrapped in a tender 
embrace. None but Mrs. Balfour, of all 
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who were present, understood the relation 
that existed between the two, thus strangely 
reunited ; but it soon became known, and 
the little romance added a new charm to the 
life in the woods. 


It would be pleasant to dwell upon the | 


happy days and the pleasant doings of the 


summer that followed—the long twilights | 


that Mr. Benedict and Mrs. Dillingham 
spent upon the water, their review of the 
events of the past, the humble confessions 
of the proud lady, the sports and diversions 
of the wilderness, and the delights of society 
brought by circumstances into the closest 
sympathy. It would be pleasant to remain 
with Jim and the “little woman” in their 
new enterprise, and their new housekeeping ; 
but we must return to the city to follow the 
fortunes of one who, if less interesting than 
those we leave behind, is more important in 
the present stage and ultimate resolution of 
our little drama. 

Soon after Mrs. Dillingham’s departure 
from the city, Mr. Belcher missed her. Not 
content with the position in which he had left 
his affairs with her, he called at her house three 
days after her disappearance, and learned 


that the servants either did not know or | 


would not tell whither she had gone. In his 


blind self-conceit, he could not suppose that 


she had run away from him. Hecould not 
conclude that she had gone to Europe with- 
out a word of her purpose breathed to him. 
Still, even that was possible. She had hid- 
den somewhere, and he should hear from 
her. Hadhe frightened her? Had he been 
too precipitate ? Much as he endeavored to 
explain her sudden disappearance to his own 
advantage, he was left unsatisfied and uneasy. 


A few days passed away, and then he be- | 
Thrown back upon himself, | 
deprived of the solace of her society, and | 


gan to doubt. 
released from a certain degree of restraint 


indulged more freely in drink, and entered 
with more recklessness upon the excitements 
of speculation. 

The General had become conscious that 
he was not quite the man that he had been. 
His mind was darkened and dulled by crime. 
He was haunted by vague fears and appre- 
hensions. With his frequent and appalling 
losses of money, he had lost a measure of 
his faith in himself. 
lation had been diminished ; he listened with 
readier credulity to rumors, and yielded 
more easily to the personal influences around 
him. Even the steady prosperity which at- 


tended his regular business became a factor | 
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, . j noted. 
that she had always exercised upon him, he | 


His coolness of calcu- | 


in his growing incapacity for the affairs of 
the street. His reliance on his permanent 
sources of income made him more reckless in 
his speculations. 

His grand scheme for “gently” and 
“tenderly” unloading his Crooked Valley 
stock upon the hands of his trusting dupes 
along the line worked, however, to perfec- 
tion. It only required rascality, pure and 
simple, under the existing conditions, to ac- 
complish this scheme, and he found in the 
results nothing left to be desired. They 
furnished him with a capital of ready money, 
but his old acquaintances discovered the foul 
trick he had played, and gave him a wide 
berth. Nomore gigantic comPinations were 


| possible to him, save with swindlers like him- 


self, who would not hesitate to sacrifice him 
as readily and as mercilessly as he had sacri- 
ficed his rural victims. 

Mrs. Dillingham had been absent a month, 
when he one day received a polite note from 
Mr. Balfour, as Paul Benedict’s attorney, re- 
questing him, on behalf of his principal, to pay 
over to him an equitable share of the profits 
upon his patented inventions, and to enter into 
a definite contract for the further use of them. 

The request came in so different a form 
from what he had anticipated, and was so 


| tamely courteous, that he laughed over the 


note in derision. “ Milk for babes!” he ex- 
claimed, and laughed again. Either Balfour 
was a coward, or he felt that his case was a 
weak one. Did he think the General was a 
fool ? 

Without taking the note to Cavendish, 
who had told him to bring ten thousand 
dollars when he came again, and without 
consulting anybody, he wrote the following 
note in answer: 

“To JaMes BALFour, Esq.: 

“Your letter of this date received, and contents 
Permit me to say in reply: 

“st. That I have no evidence that you are Paul 
Benedict’s attorney. 

“2d. That I have no evidence that Paul Benedict 
is living, and that I do not propose to negotiate in 


| any way, on any business, with a fraud, or a man of 
| straw. 


“3d. That I am the legal assignee of all the pat- 
ents originally issued to Paul Benedict, which I have 
used, and am now using. I hold his assignment in 
the desk on which I write this letter, and it stands 
duly recorded in Washington, though, from my ig- 
norance of the law, it has only recently been placed 
upon the books in the Patent Office. 

“ Permit me to say, in closing, that, as I bear you 
no malice, I will show you the assignment at your 
pleasure, and thus relieve you from the danger of 
entering upon a conspiracy to defraud me of rights 


| which I propose, with all the means at my disposal, 


to defend. 
“Yours, 


’ 


ROBERT BELCHER.’ 
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Mr. Belcher read over this letter with great | principal “last” was not likely to be suc. 


satisfaction. It seemed to him very digni- 
fied and very wise. He had saved his ten 
thousand dollars for a while, at least, and, 
as he sincerely believed, bluffed his dreaded 
antagonist. 

Mr. Balfour did more than indulge in 
his professional smile over the frank showing 
of the General’s hand, and the voluntary 
betrayal of his line of defense. He filed 
away the note among the papers relating to 
the case, took his hat, walked across the 


street, rang the bell, and sent up his card to | 


Mr. Belcher. That self-complacent gentle- 
man had not expected this visit, although 
he had suggested it. Instead, therefore, of 
inviting Mr. Balfour to his library, he went 
down to the drawing-room, where he found 


his visitor quietly sitting with his hat in his | 


hand. The most formal of courtesies opened 


the conversation, and Mr. Balfour stated his | 
' and saw in it a chance for redeeming his 


business at once. 

“You were kind enough to offer to show 
me the assignment of Mr. Benedict's patents,” 
he said. “I have called to see it.” 

“T’ve changed my mind,” said the Gen- 
eral. 

“Do you suspect me of wishing to steal 
it?” inquired Mr. Balfour. 

“No; but the fact is, I wrote my note to 
you without consulting my lawyer.” 

“T thought so,” said Mr. Balfour. “Good- 
day, sir.” 

“No offense, I hope,” said Mr. Belcher, 
with a peculiar toss of the head, and a laugh. 

“ Not the least,” said the lawyer, passing 
out of the door. 

The General felt that he had made a 
mistake. He was in the habit of making 
mistakes in those days. 
growing upon him. 


exhibiting his assignment. 
a lie, and not be managed by it, was a ques- 


tion that had puzzled wiser heads than that | 
He found an egg in his | 


of the General. 
possession that he was not ready to eat, 
though it was too hot to be held long in 
either hand, and could not be dropped with- 
out disaster. 

For a week he was haunted with the ex- 
pectation of a suit, but it was not brought, and 
then he began to breathe more easily,and to 
feel that something must be done to divert 
his mind from the subject. He drank freely, 
and was loud-mouthed and blustering on the 
street. Poor Talbot had a hard time in 
endeavoring to shield him from his impru- 
dences. He saw that his effort to make his 











The habit was | 
Indeed he suspected | 
that he had made a mistake in not boldly | 
How to manage | 
| meet emergencies in his operations. 


cessful. 

Rallied by his “friends” on his ill luck, 
the General declared that he only speculated 
for fun. He knew what he was about. He 
never risked any money that he could not 
afford to lose. Everybody had his amuse. 
ment, and this was his. 

He was secure for some months in his 
seat as President of the Crooked Valley 
Railroad, and calculated, of course, on buy- 
ing back his stock in his own time, at his 
own price. In the meantime he would use 
his position for carrying on his private 
schemes. 

The time came at last when he wanted 
more ready money. A grand combination 
had been made among his own unprincipled 
set for working up a “corner” in the Mus. 
cogee Air Line, and he had been invited 
into it. He was flattered by the invitation, 


position, though, at bottom, the scheme was 
one for working up a corner in Robert 
Belcher. 

Under the plea that he expected, at no 
distant day, to go to Europe for rest and 
amusement, he mortgaged his house in order, 
as he declared, that he might handle it the 
more easily in the market. But Wall street 
knew the fact at once, and made its com- 
ments. Much to the proprietor’s disgust, it 
was deemed of sufficient importance to find 
mention in the daily press. 

But even the sum raised upon his house, 


| united with that which he had received from 


unloading his Crooked Valley stock, was not 
sufficient to give him the preponderance in 
the grand combination which he desired. 
He still held a considerable sum in Crooked 
Valley bonds, for these were valuable. He 
had already used these as collaterals, in the 
borrowing of small sums at short time, to 
It was 
known by money-lenders that he held them. 
Now the General was the manufacturer of 
these bonds. The books of the corporation 
were under his control, and he intended that 
they should remain so. It was very easy 
for him to make an over-issue, and hard for 
him to be detected in his fraud by any one 
who would be dangerous tohim. ‘The temp- 
tation to make this issue was one which bet- 
ter men than he had yielded to in a weak 
moment, and to the little conscience which 
he possessed, the requisite excuses were 
ready. He did not intend that any one 
should lose money by these bonds. He only 
proposed a temporary relief to himself. So 
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he manufactured the bonds, and raised the 
money he wanted. 

Meantime, the members of the very com- 
bination in which he had engaged, having 
learned of his rascally operation with the 
stock, were secretly buying it back from the 
dupes along the road at their own figures, 
with the purpose of ousting him from the 
management, and taking the road to them- 
selves. He did not learn of this movement 
until it was too late to be of use to him. 

It was known in advance by the combi- 
nation that the working up of the corner in 
Muscogee Air Line would be a long opera- 
tion. The stock had to be manipulated with 
great care to avoid exciting a suspicion of 
the nature of the scheme, and the General 
had informed the holders of his notes that it 
might be necessary for him to renew them 
before he should realize from his operations. 
He had laid all his plans carefully, and 
looked forward with an interest which none 
but he and those of his kind could appreci- 
ate, to the excitements, intrigues, marches, 
and counter-marches of the mischievous cam- 
paign. 

And then came down upon him the pros- 
ecution which he had so long dreaded, and 
for which he had made the only reparation 
consistent with his greedy designs. Ten 
thousand dollars of his ready money passed 
at once into the hands of Mr. Cavendish, 
and Mr. Cavendish was satisfied with the 
fee, whatever may have been his opinion of 
the case. After a last examination of his 
forged assignment, and the putting of Phipps 
to an exhaustive and satisfactory trial of his 
memory with relation to it, he passed it into 
the lawyer’s hands, and went about his busi- 
ness with uncomfortable forebodings of the 
trial and its results. 

It was strange, even to him, at this point 
of his career, that he felt within himself no 
power to change his course. No one knew 
better than he that there was money enough 
in Benedict’s inventions for both inventor 
and manufacturer. No one knew better 
than he that there was a prosperous course 
for himself inside the pale of equity and law, 
yet he found no motive to walk there. For 
the steps he had taken there seemed no re- 
treat. He must go on, on, to theend. The 
doors that led back to his old life had closed 
behind him. Those which opened before 


were not inviting, but he could not stand | 
So he hardened his face, braced his | 


still, 
herves, stiffened his determination, and went 
on 


Of course he passed a wretched summer. 








| oaks. 


He had intended to get away for rest, or 
rather for an exhibition of himself and his 
equipage at Newport, or Saratoga, or Long 
Branch ; but through all the burning days 
of the season he was obliged to remain in 
the city, while other men were away and off 
their guard, to watch his Wall street opera- 
tions, and prepare for the coup de grace by 
which he hoped to regain his lost treasure 
and his forfeited position. The legal trial 
that loomed up before him among the clouds 
of autumn could not be contemplated with- 
out a shiver and a sinking of the heart. His 
preparations for it were very simple, as they 
mainly related to the establishment of the 
genuineness of his assignment. 

The months flew away more rapidly with 
the proprietor than with any of the other 
parties interested in the suit, and when, at 
last, only a fortnight was wanting to the time 
of the expected trial, Mr. Balfour wrote to 
Number Nine, ordering his family home, and 
requiring the presence of Mr. Benedict, Mrs. 
Dillingham, Harry, and Jim. 

Just at this time, the General found him- 
self in fresh difficulty. The corner in Mus- 
cogee Air Line was as evasive as a huckle- 
berry in a mouth bereft of its armament. 
Indeed, to use still further the homely but 
suggestive figure, the General found that his 
tongue was in more danger than his huckle- 
berry. His notes, too, secured by fraud- 
ulent collaterals, were approaching a second 
and third maturity. He was without ready 
money for the re-purchase of his Crooked 
Valley stock, and had learned, in addition, 
that the stock had already changed hands, 
in the execution of a purpose which he more 
than suspected. Large purchases of mate- 
rial for the execution of heavy contracts in 
his manufacturing had drained his ready re- 
sources, in the department of his regular bus- 
iness. He was getting short, and into a 
tight place. Still he was desperate, and de- 
termined to sacrifice nothing. 

Mr. Benedict and Jim, on their arrival in 
the city, took up their residence in Mrs. 
Dillingham’s house, and the landlord of 
Number Nine spent several days in making 
the acquaintance of the city, under the 
guidance of his old companion, who was at 
home. Jim went through a great mental 
convulsion. At first, what seemed to him 
the magnitude of the life, enterprise, and 
wealth of the city depressed him. He de- 
clared that he “ had be’n growin’ smaller an’ 
smaller every minite” since he left Seven- 
“I felt as if I’d allers be’n a fly, 
crawlin’ ’round on the edge of a puddin’,” 
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he said, when asked whether he enjoyed the | 


city. But before the trial came on, he had 
fully recovered his old equanimity. 
city grew smaller the more he explored it, 
until, when compared with the great woods, 
the lonely rivers, and the broad solitudes in 
which he had spent his life, it seemed like 
a toy, and the men who chaffered in the 
market, and the women who thronged the 
avenues, or drove in the park, or filled the 
places of amusement, came to look like chil- 
dren, engaged in frolicsome games. He 
felt that people who had so little room to 
breathe in must be small; and before the 
trial brought him into practical contact with 
them, he was himself again, and quite ready 
to meet them in any encounter which re- 
quired courage or redress. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH THE CASE OF “ BENEDICT 7S. BEL- 
CHER” FINDS ITSELF IN COURT, AN INTER- 
ESTING QUESTION OF IDENTITY IS SET- 
TLED, AND A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
TAKES PLACE. 


“Ovez! Ovez! All-persons-having-busi- 
ness-to-do-with-the-Circuit-Court- of - the- Uni- 
ted- States- for-the-Southern- District - of -New- 


York,-draw-near,-give-your-attention-ana-you- | 


shall-be-heard.” 

“That’s the crier,” whispered Mr. Bene- 
dict to Jim, 

“What's the matter of ’im ?” inquired the 
latter. 

“ That’s the way they open the court.” 

“Well, if he opens it with cryin’, he'll 
have a tough time a shuttin’ on it,” respond- 
ed Jim, in a whisper so loud that he attract- 
ed attention. 

There within the bar sat Mr. Balfour, 
calmly examining his papers. He looked 
up among the assembled jurors, witnesses 


and idlers, and beckoned Benedict to his | 


side. ‘There sat Robert Belcher with his 
counsel. The great rascal was flashily dress- 
ed, with a stupendous show of shirt-front, 
over which fell, down by the side of the dia- 
mond studs, a heavy gold chain. Brutality, 
vulgarity, self-assurance and an overbearing 
will, all expressed themselves in his broad 
face, bold eyes and heavy chin. Mr. Caven- 
dish, with his uneasy scalp, his white hands, 
his scornful lips and his thin, twitching nos- 
trils, looked the very impersonation of im- 
patience and contempt. If the whole court- 
room had been thronged with vermin in- 
stead of human beings, among which he 


The | 


| pleasant for me to contemplate. 





was obliged to sit, he could not have ap. 
more disgusted. Quite retired 
among the audience, and deeply veiled, sat 
| Mrs. Dillingham. Mr. Belcher detected 
| her, and, though he could not see her face, 
felt that he could not be mistaken as to her 
| identity. Why was she there? Why, but 
| to notice the progress and issue of the trial, 
in her anxiety for him? He was not glad 
to see her there. 

He beckoned for Phipps, who sat uneasily, 
with a scared look upon his face, among the 
crowd. 

“ Is that Mrs. Dillingham ?” he asked, in 
a whisper. . 

Phipps assured him that it was. Then 
Mr. Belcher wrote upon his card the words: 
* Do not, for my sake, remain in this room.” 

“Give this to her,” he said to his servant. 

The card was delivered, but the lady, quite 
to his surprise, did not stir. He thought of 
| his little book, but it seemed impossible that 
| his idol, who had so long been hidden from 
his sight and his knowledge, could betray 
him. 

A jury was impanneled, the case of Bene- 
dict z's. Belcher was called, and the counsel 
of both parties declared themselves ready 
for the tnal. 
| The suit was for damages, in the sum of 
half a million dollars, for the infringement 
of patents on machines, implements and pro- 
cesses, of which it was declared that the 
plaintiff was the first and only inventor. The 
answer to the complaint alleged the disap- 
| pearance and death of Benedict, and de- 
| clared the plaintiff to be an impostor, aver 
red the assignment of all the patents in ques- 
tion to the defendant, and denied the profits. 

The Judge, set somewhat deep in his shirt- 
collar, as if his head and his heart were near 
enough together to hold easy communica- 
tion, watched the formal proceedings list- 
lessly, out of a pair of pleasant eyes, and 
when they were completed, nodded to Mr. 
| Balfour, in indication that he was ready to 

proceed. 

Mr. Balfour, gathering his papers before 
| him, rose to make the opening for the pros- 
| ecution. 

“* May it please the Court,” he said, “ and 


| peared 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| gentlemen of the jury, I have to present to 
| ) 


you a case, either issue of which it is not 
Either my 
client or the defendant will go out of this 
court, at the conclusion of this case, a black- 
ened man; and, as I have a warm friend- 


| ship for one of them, and bear no malice to 


the other, I am free to confess that, while 
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| seek for justice, I shrink from the results | 
of its vindication.” 

Mr. Cavendish jumped up and interjected | 
spitefully: “1 beg the gentleman to spare us 
his hypothetical sentiment. It is superflu- 
ous, sO far as my client is concerned, and 
offensive.” 

Mr. Balfour waited calmly for the little | 
explosion and the clearing away of the 
smoke, and then resumed. ‘I take no 
pleasure in making myself offensive to the 
defendant and his counsel,” said he, “ but, 
if | am interrupted, I shall be compelled to 
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| assignment which he had sought in vain 


during the sanity of the patentee. 

“T will not characterize by the name be- 
longing to it the instrument which is to be 
presented in answer to the bill filed in this 
case, further than to say that it has no legal 
status whatsoever. It is the consummate 
fruit of a tree that was planted in fraud; and 
if I do not make it so to appear, before the 
case is finished, I will beg pardon of the 
Court, of you, gentlemen of the jury, and es- 
pecially of the defendant and his honorable 
counsel. First, therefore, I offer in evi- 





call things by their right names, and to do 
something more than hint at the real status 
of this case. I see other trials, in other 
courts, at the conclusion of this action,— 
other trials with graver issues. I could not 
look forward to them with any pleasure, 
without acknowledging myself to be a 
knave. I could not refrain from alluding 
to them, without convicting myself of care- 
lessness and frivolity. Something more than 
money is involved in the issue of this action. 
Either the plaintiff or the defendant will go 
out of this court wrecked in character, blast- 
ed in reputation, utterly ruined. The terms 


of the bill and the answer determine this | 


result.” 

Mr. Cavendish sat through this exordium 
as if he sat on nettles, but wisely held his 
tongue, while the brazen-faced proprietor 
leaned carelessly over, and whispered to his 
counsel. Phipps, on his distant seat, grew 
white around the lips, and felt that he was 


on the verge of the most serious danger of 


his life. 

“The plaintiff in this case,” Mr. Balfour 
went on, “ brings an action for damages for 
the infringement of various patent nghts. | 


shall prove to you that these patents were | 


issued to him, as the first and only inventor ; 
that he has never assigned them to any one ; 
that they have been used by the defendant 
for from seven to ten years, to his great 
profit; that he is using them still without a 
license, and without rendering a just con- 
sideration for them. I shall prove to you 
that the defendant gained his first possession 
of these inventions by a series of misrepre- 
sentations, false promises, oppressions and 
wrongs, and has used them without license 
in consequence of the weakness, illness, pov- 
erty and defenselessness of their rightful 
owner. I shall prove to you that the owner 
was driven to insanity by these perplexities 
and the persecutions of the defendant, and 
that even after he became insane, the de- 
fendant tried to secure the execution of the 


dence certified copies of the patents in ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Balfour read these documents, and 
they were examined both by Mr. Cavendish 
and the Court. 

The name of Paul Benedict was then call- 
ed, as the first witness. 

Mr. Benedict mounted the witness stand. 
He was pale and quiet, with a pink tinge 
on either cheek. He had the bearing and 
dress of a gentleman, and contrasted strange- 
ly with the coarse, bold man to whom he 
had been indebted for so many wrongs and 
indignities. He was at last in the place to 
which he had looked forward with so much 

| dread, but there came to him a calmness 
| and a self-possession which he had not an- 
| ticipated. He was surrounded by powerful 
friends. He was menaced, too, by powerful 
| enemies, and all his manhood was roused. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“What is your name?” asked Mr. Bal- 
four. 

“ Paul Benedict.” 

“Where were you born ?” 

“In the city of New York.” 

“Are you the inventor of the machines, 
implements and processes named in the 
documents from the Patent Office which 
| have just been read in your hearing ?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“ And you are the only owner of all these 
patent rights ?” 

“Tam, sir.” 

“What is your profession ?” 

“ | was trained for a mechanical engineer.’ 

“What has been your principal employ- 
ment ?” 

** Invention.” 

“When you left New York, whither did 
you go?” 

“To Sevenoaks.” 

“ How many years ago was that?” 

“ Eleven or twelve, I suppose.” 

“ Now I want you to tell to the Court, in 
a plain, brief way, the history of your life in 
Sevenoaks, giving with sufficient detail an 
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account of all your dealings with the de- 
fendant in this case, so that we may per- 
fectly understand how your inventions came 
into Mr. Belcher’s hands, and why you have 
never derived any benefit from them.” 

It was a curious illustration of the invent- 
or’s nature that, at this moment, with his 
enemy and tormentor before him, he shrank 
from giving pain. Mr. Cavendish noticed 
his hesitation, and was on his feet in an in- 
stant. 

“May it please the Court,” said he, 
“there is a question concerning identity that 
comes up at this point, and I beg the priv- 
ilege of asking it here.” 

The Judge looked at Mr. Balfour, and the 
latter said : 

“ Certainly.” 

“T should like to ask the witness,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, “ whether he is the Paul 
Benedict who left the city about the time at 
which he testifies that he went away, in con- 
sequence of his connection with a band of 
counterfeiters. Did you, sir, invent their 
machinery, or did you not ?” 

“T did not,” answered the witness—his 
face all aflame. The idea that he could be 


suspected, or covertly charged with crime, 
in the presence of friends and strangers, was 


so terrible that he tottered on his feet. 

Mr. Cavendish gave a significant glance 
at his client, whose face bloomed with a 
brutal smile, and then sat down. 

“Ts that all?” inquired Mr. Balfour. 

“All, for the present,” responded Mr. 
Cavendish, sneeringly, and with mock 
courtesy. 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. 
Balfour, “‘ I hope I may be permitted to say 
that the tactics of the defendant are worthy 
of his cause.” Then turning to Mr. Bene- 
dict, he said, “I trust the witness will not 
be disturbed by the insult that has been 
gratuitously offered him, and will tell the 
history which I have asked him to tell.” 

Mr. Cavendish had made a mistake. At 
this insult, and the gratification which it 
afforded Mr. Belcher, the inventor’s pity 
died out of him, and he hardened to his 
work. 

“When I went to Sevenoaks,” said he, 
“T was very poor, as I have always been 
since. I visited Mr. Belcher’s mill, and saw 
how great improvements could be made in 
his machines and processes; and then I 
visited him and told him what I could do 
for him. He furnished me with money for 
my work, and for securing the patents on 
my inventions, with the verbal promise that 





I should share in such profits as might ac. 
crue from their use. He was the only man 
who had money; he was the only man who 
could use the inventions; and he kept me 
at work, until he had secured everything 
that he wished for. In the meantime, | 
suffered for the lack of the necessaries of 
life, and was fed from day to day, and 
month to month, and year to year, on prom- 
ises. He never rendered me any returns, 
declared that the patents were nearly use- 
less to him, and demanded, as a considera- 
tion for the money he had advanced to me, 
the assignment of all my patents tohim. My 
only child was born in the midst of my early 
trouble, and such were the privations to 
which my wife was subjected that she never 
saw a day of health after the event. She 
died at last, and in the midst of my deepest 
troubles, Mr. Belcher pursued me with his 
demands for the assignment of my patents. 
He still held me to him by the bestowal of 
small sums, which necessity compelled me 
to accept. He always had a remarkable 
power over me, and I felt that he would 
lead me to destruction. I saw the hopes 
of years melting away, and knew that in 
time he would beat down my will, and, on 
his own terms, possess himself of all the re- 
sults of my years of study and labor. I saw 
nothing but starvation before me and my 
child, and went down into a horror of great 
darkness.” 

A cold shiver ran over the witness, and 
his face grew pale and pinched, at this pas- 
sage of his story. The court-house was as 
still as midnight. Even the General lost 
his smile, and leaned forward, as if the nar- 
ration concerned some monster other than 
himself. 

“What then ?” inquired Mr. Balfour. 

“T hardly know. Everything that I re- 
member after that was confused and terrible. 
For years I was insane. I went to the 
hospital, and was there supported by Mr. 
Belcher. He even followed me there, and 
endeavored to get my signature to an as- 
signment, but was positively forbidden by 
the superintendent of the asylum. Then, 
after being pronounced incurable, I was sent 
back to the Sevenoaks alms-house, where, 
for a considerable time, my boy was also 
kept; and from that horrible place, by the 
aid of a friend, I escaped. I remember it 
all as a long dream of torture. My cure 
came in the woods, at Number Nine, where 
I have ever since lived, and where twice I 
have been sought and found by paid emis- 
saries of Mr. Belcher, who did not love him 
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And, thanks to | 


well enough to betray me. 
the ministry of the best friends that God 
ever raised up to a man, I am here to-day 
to claim my nghts.” 

“ These rights,” said Mr. Balfour, “ these 
rights which you hold in your patented in- 
ventions, for all these years used by the de- 
fendant, you say you have never assigned.” 

“ Never.” 

“If an assignment executed in due form 
should be presented to you, what should 
you say ?” 

“1 object to the question,” said Mr. Caven- 
dish, leaping to his feet. “The document 
has not yet been presented to him.” 

“The gentleman is right,” said Mr. Bal- 
four; “the witness has never seen it. I 
withdraw the question. And now tell me 
what you know about Mr. Belcher’s profits 
on the use of these inventions.” 

“T cannot tell much,” replied Mr. Bene- 
dict. “I know the inventions were largely 
profitable to him ; otherwise he would not 
have been so anxious to own them. 
never had access to his books, but I know 
he became rapidly rich on his manufactures, 
and that, by the cheapness with which he 
produced them, he was able to hold the 


market, and to force his competitors into | 


bankruptcy.” 

“ May it please the Court,” said Mr. Bal- 
four, “1 am about done with this witness, 
and I wish to say, just here, that if the de- 
fendant stands by his pleadings, and denies 
his profits, I shall demand the production 
of his books in court. We can get definite 
information from them, at least.” Then, 
bowing to Mr. Benedict, he told him that he 
had no further questions to ask. 

The witness was about to step down, when 
the Judge turned to Mr. Cavendish, with 
the question : 

“ Does the counsel for the defendant wish 
to cross-examine the witness ?” 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. 
Cavendish, nsing, “the counsel for the de- 
fense regards the examination so far simply 
as a farce. We do not admit that the wit- 
ness is Paul Benedict at all, or rather the 
Paul Benedict named in the patents, certi- 
fied copies of which are in evidence. The 
Paul Benedict therein named has long been 
regarded as dead. This man has come and 
gone for months in Sevenoaks among the 
neighbors of the real Paul Benedict unrecog- 
nized. He says he has lived for years within 
forty miles of Sevenoaks, and at this late day 
puts forward his claims. There is nobody 
in court, sir. We believe the plaintiff to be 





a fraud, and this prosecution a put-up job. 
In saying this, I would by no means impugn 
the honor of the plaintiff’s counsel. Wiser 
men than he have been deceived and duped, 
and he may be assured that he is the victim 
of the villainies or the hallucinations of an 
impostor. ‘There are men in this room ready 
to testify in this case who knew Paul Bene- 


| dict during all his residence in Sevenoaks, 


and the witness stands before them at this 
moment unrecognized and unknown. I can- 
not cross-examine the witness without recog- 
nizing his identity with the Paul Benedict 
named in the patents. There is nothing but 
a pretender in court, may it please your 
Honor, and I decline to have anything to do 
with him.” 

Mr. Cavendish sat down with the air ofa 
man who believed he had blasted the case 
in the bud, and that there was nothing left 
to do but to adjourn. 

“It seems to the Court, gentlemen,’ 


, 


said 


| the Judge, in a quiet tone, “ that this ques- 
I have | 


tion of identity should be settled as an essen- 
tial preliminary to further proceedings.” 

“May it please your Honor,” said Mr. 
Balfour, rising, “ I did not suppose it possi- 
ble, after the plaintiff had actually appeared 
in court, and shown himself to the defend- 
ant, that this question of identity would be 
mooted or mentioned. The defendant must 
know that I have witnesses here—that I 
would not appear here without competent 
witnesses—who will place his identity beyond 
question. It seems, however, that this case 
is to be fought inch by inch on every possi- 
ble ground. As the first witness upon this 
point, I shall call for James Fenton.” 

“Jest call me Jim,” said the individual 
named, from his distant seat. 

“ James Fenton ” was called to the stand, 
and Mr. Benedict stepped down. Jim ad- 
vanced through the crowd, his hair standing 
very straight in the air, and his face illumined 
by a smile that won every heart in the house 
except those of the defendant and his coun- 
sel. A war-horse going into battle, or a 
hungry man going to his dinner, could not 
have manifested more rampant alacrity. 

“Hold up your right hand,” said the 
clerk. 

“ Sartin,” said Jim. 
say so.” 

“You solemnly swear m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m 
so help you God!” 

“TI raaly wish, if ye ain’t too tired, that 
ye’d say that overagin,” said Jim. “If I’m 
agoin’ to make a Happy David, I want to 
know what it is.” 


“ Both on ’em, if ye 
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The clerk hesitated, and the Judge di- 
rected him to repeat the form of the oath 
distinctly. When this was done, Jim said : 

“Thank ye; there’s nothin’ like startin’ 
squar’.” 

“ James Fenton,” said Mr. Balfour, begin- 
ning a question. 

“Jest call me Jim; I ain’t no prouder 
here nor I be at Number Nine,” said the 
witness. 

“Very well, Jim,” said Mr. Balfour, smil- 
ing, “tell us who you are.” 

“I’m Jim Fenton, as keeps a hotel at 
Number Nine. My father was an English- 


| 


| ty 


| ble for starting it. 


man, my mother was a Scotchman, I was | 
born in Ireland, an’ raised in Canady, an’ | 


I’ve lived in Number Nine for more nor 
twelve year, huntin’, trappin’, an’ keepin’ a 
hotel. I hain’t never be’n eddicated, but I 
can tell the truth when it’s necessary, an’ I 
love my friends an’ hate my enemies.” 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. 
Cavendish, with a sneer, “ I beg to suggest to 
the plaintiff’s counsel that the witness should 
be required to give his religious views.” 


Mr. Belcher laughed, and Mr. Cavendish | 


sniffed his lips, as if they had said a good 
thing. 

“Certainly,” responded Mr. Balfour. 
“What are your religious views, Jim ?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I hain’t got many, 
but I sh’d be s’rprised if there wasn’t a brim- 
stone mine on t’other side, with a couple o’ | 
picks in it for old Belcher an’ the man as 
helps ’im.” 

The laugh was on Mr. Cavendish. The 
Court smiled, the audience roared, and order 
was demanded. 

“That will do,” said Mr. Cavendish. “The 
religious views of the witness are definite and 
satisfactory.” 

“ Jim, do you know Paul Benedict ?” in- 
quired Mr. Balfour. 

“Well, I do,” said Jim. “I’ve knowed 
*im ever sence he come to Sevenoaks.” 





“ How did you make his acquaintance ?” 

“ He used to come into the woods fishin’ | 
and huntin’. Him an’ me was like brothers. 
He was the curisest creetur I ever seen, an’ 
I hope he takes no ’fense in hearin’ me say | 
so. Ye’ve seen his tackle, Mr. Balfour, an’ 
that split bamboo o’ his, but the Jedge hasn’t 
seen it. I wish I’d brung it along. Fond | 
of fishin’, sir?” And Jim turned blandly 
and patronizingly to the Court. 

The Judge could not repress a little ripple | 
of amusement, which, from a benevolent 
mouth, ran out over his face. _ Biting his lips, | 
he said: 


“The witness had better be confined to 
the matter in hand.” 

“An’ Jedge—no 'fense—but I like yer 
looks, an’ if ye’ll come to Number Nine— 
it’s a little late now—I'll—” 

Mr. Cavendish jumped up and said fierce- 


“T object to this trifling.” 

“ Jim,” said Mr. Balfour, “ the defendant's 
counsel objects to your trifling. He has a 
right to do so, particularly as he is responsi- 
Now tell me whether the 
Paul Benedict you knew was the only man 
of the name who has lived in Sevenoaks since 
you have lived in Number Nine.” 

“He was the only one I ever hearn on. 
He was the one as invented Belcher’s ma- 
chines, any way. He’s talked about ‘em 
with me a thousand times.” 

“Is he in the room ?” 

“ Mostly,” said Jim, with his bland smile. 

“ Give me a direct answer, now.” 

“ Yis, he’s in this room, and he’s a-settin’ 
there by you, an’ he’s been a-stannin’ where 
I stan’ now.” 

“ How do you know that this is the same 


| man who used to visit you in the woods, and 
| who invented Mr. Belcher’s machines ?” 


I don’t mind 


>” 


“Well, it’s a long story. 


| tellin’ on it if it wouldn’t be too triflin’,” with 


a comical wink at Mr. Cavendish. 

“Go on and tell it,” said Mr. Balfour. 

“I knowed Benedict up to the time when 
he lost his mind, an’ was packed off to the 
"Sylum, an’ I never seen ‘im agin till I seen 
‘im in the Sevenoaks poor-house. I come 
acrost his little boy one night on the hill 
when I was a trampin’ home. He hadn't 
nothin’ on but rags, an’ he was as blue an’ 
hungry as a spring b’ar. The little feller 
teched me, ye know—teched my feelin’s— 
an’ I jest sot down to comfort ‘im. He 
telled me his ma was dead, and that his pa 
was at old Buffum’s as crazy as a loon. 
Well, I stayed to old Buffum’s that night, 
an’ went into the poor-house in the mornin’ 
with the doctor. I seen Benedict thar, an’ 
knowed him. He was a-lyin’ on the straw, 
an’ he hadn't clo’es enough on ’im to put in 
tea. An’, says I, ‘Mr. Benedict, give us 


| your benediction ;’ an’, says he, ‘ Jim ?’ That 


floored me, an’ I jest cried and swar’d to 
myself. Well, I made a little ‘rangement 


| with him an’ his boy to take ’im to Abram’s 
| bosom. 


Ye see he thought he was in hell, 
an’ it was a reasomble thing in ’im too; an’ 
I telled ’im that I’d got a settlement in 
Abram’s bosom, an’ [ axed ’im over to spend 
the day. I took ’im out of the poor-house 
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an’ carried ’im to Number Nine, an’ I cured 
jm. He's lived there ever sence, helped me 
build my hotel, an’ I come down with ‘im 
to "tend this court, an’ we brung his little 
boy along too, an’ the little feller is here, an’ 
knows him better nor I do.” 

“And you declare, under oath, that the 
Paul Benedict whom you knew in Sevenoaks, 
and at Number Nine—before his insanity— 
the Paul Benedict who was in the poor- 
house at Sevenoaks, and notoriously escaped 
from that institution—escaped by your help, 
has lived with you ever since, and has ap- 
peared in court here this morning,” said Mr. 
Balfour. 

“He’s the same feller, an’ no mistake, if 
so be he hain’t slipped his skin,” said Jim, 
“an’ no triflin’. I make my Happy David 
on’t.” 


“ Did Mr. Belcher ever send into the woods | 
| sulted by a lawyer in court, what can he 


to find him ?” 

“ Vis,” said Jim, laughing, “ but I choked 
‘em off.” 

“ How did you choke them off?” 

“I telled ’em both I'd lick ’em if they 
ever blowed. They didn’t want to blow 
any, to speak on, but Mike Conlin come in 
with a hundred dollars of Belcher’s money 
in his jacket, an’ helped me nuss my man 
for a week; an’ I got a Happy David out 
o’ Sam Yates, an’ ther’s the dockyment ;” 
and Jim drew from his pocket the instrument 
with which the reader is already familiar. 

Mr. Balfour had seen the paper, and told 
Jim that it was not necessary in the case. 
Mr. Belcher looked very red in the face, and 
leaned over and whispered to his lawyer. 

“ That is all,” said Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Cavendish rose. 

“You helped Mr. Benedict to escape, did 
you, Jim?” 

“T said so,” said Jim. 

“Did you steal the key when you were 
there first ?” 

‘*No; I borrered it, an’ brung it back an’ 
left it in the door.” 


“ Did you undo the fastenings of the out- | 


side door ?” 
“Vis, an’ I did ‘em up agin.” 
“ Did you break down the grated door ?” 
“T remember about somethin’ squeakin’ 


an’ givin’ way,” replied Jim, with a smile. | 
“It was purty dark, an’ I couldn’t see | 
| was obliged to relinquish his plan, and go 
| back to his seat. 


*xactly what was agoin’ on.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t! We have your con- 
fession, then, that you are a thief and a 
burglar, and that you couldn’t see the man 
you took out.” 

“Well, now, Squar, that won’t help ye 
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| another encounter. 





any. Benedict is the man as got away, an’ 
I saved the town the board of two paupers, 
an’ the cost of two pine coffins, an’ sent old 
Buffum where he belonged, an’ nobody 
cried but his pertickler friend as sets next 
to ye.” 

“ T beg the Court's protection for my client 
against the insults of this witness,” said Mr. 
Cavendish. 

“When a man calls Jim Fenton a thief 
an’ a buggler, he must take what comes 
on’t,” said Jim. “ Ye may thank yer ever- 
lastin’ stars that ye didn’t say that to me in 
the street, for I should ’a’ licked ye. I should 
‘a’ fastened that slippery old scalp o’ yourn 
tighter nor a drum-head.” 

“ Witness,” said the Judge, peremptorily, 
“you forget where you are, sir. You must 
stop these remarks.” 

“ Jedge, look ‘ere! When a man is in- 
do? I’m a reasomble man, but I can’t take 
anybody’s sarse. It does seem to me as if 
a lawyer as snubs a witness, an’ call’s ‘im 
names, wants dressin’ down too. Give Jim 
Fenton a fair shake, an’ he’s all nght.” 

Jim’s genial nature and his irrepressible 
tongue were too much for the Court and the 
lawyers together. Mr. Cavendish writhed 
in his seat. He could do nothing with Jim. 
He could neither scare nor control him, and 
saw that the witness was only anxious for 
It was too evident that 
the sympathy of the jury and the increasing 
throng of spectators was with the witness, 
and that they took delight in the discomfi- 
ture of the defendant's counsel. 

“May it please the Court,” said Mr. 


| Cavendish, “after the disgraceful confessions 


of the witness, and the revelation of his crim- 
inal character, it will not comport with my 
own self-respect to question him further.” 

“ Paddlin’ off, eh ?” said Jim, with a com- 
ical smile. 

“ Witness,” said the Judge, “ be silent, and 
step down.” 

* No ’fense, Jedge, I hope ?” 

“ Step down, sir.” 

Jim saw that matters were growing serious. 
He liked the Judge, and had intended, in 
some private way, to explain the condition 
of his hair as attributable to his fright on 
being called into court as a witness, but he 


The expression of his face 
must have been most agreeable to the spec- 
tators, for there was a universal giggle among 
them which called out the reproof of the 
Court. 
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“ Helen Dillingham ” was next called for. 
At the pronunciation of her name, and her 
quiet progress through the court-room to 
the stand, there was a hush in which noth- 
ing was heard but the rustle of her own 
drapery. Mr. Belcher gasped, and grew 
pale. Here was the woman whom he 
madly loved. Here was the woman whom 
he had associated with his scheme of Eu- 
ropean life, and around whom, more and 
more, as his difficulties increased and the 
possibilities of disaster presented themselves, 
he had grouped his hopes and gathered his 
plans. Had he been the dupe of her cun- 
ning? Was he to be the object of her re- 
venge? Was he to be betrayed? Her in- 
timacy with Harry Benedict began to take 
on new significance. Her systematic re- 
pulses of his blind passion had an explana- 
tion other than that which he had given 
them. Mr. Belcher thought rapidly while 
the formalities which preceded her testi- 
mony were in progress. 

Every man in the court-room leaned 
eagerly forward to catch her first word. 
Her fine figure, graceful carriage, and rich 
dress had made their usual impression. 

“ Mrs. Dillingham,” said the Judge, with 
a courteous bow and gesture, “will you 
have the kindness to remove your vail ?” 

The vail was quietly raised over her hat, 
and she stood revealed. She was not pale; 
she was fresh from the woods, and in the 
glory of renewed health. A murmur of ad- 
miration went around the room, like the 
stirring of leaves before a vagrant breeze. 

“Mrs. Dillingham,” said Mr. Balfour, 
“where do you reside ?” 

“ In this city, sir.” 

“ Have you always lived here ?” 

“ Always.” 

“ Do you know Paul Benedict ?” 

“I do, a.” 

“ How long have you known him ?” 

“From the time I was born until he left 
New York, after his marriage.” 

“‘ What is his relation to you ?” 

“ He is my brother, sir.” 

Up to this answer she had spoken quiet- 
ly and in a voice that could only be heard 
through the room by the closest attention ; 
but the last answer was given in a full, em- 
phatic tone. 

Mr. Belcher entirely lost his self-posses- 
sion. His face grew white, his eyes were 
wild, and raising his clenched fist he brought 
it down, with a powerful blow, upon the 
table before him, and exclaimed: “My 
God!” 


The court-room became in an instant as 
silent as death. The Judge uttered no repri- 
mand, but looked inquiringly, and with un- 
feigned astonishment, at the defendant. 

Mr. Cavendish rose and begged the 
Court to overlook his client’s excitement, as 
he had evidently been taken off his guard. 

“Paul Benedict is your brother, you 
say ?” resumed Mr. Balfour. 

“ He is, sir.” 

“What was his employment before he 
left New York ?” 

“ He was an inventor from his childhood, 
and received a careful education in accord- 
ance with his mechanical genius.” 

“Why did he leave New York ?” 

“T am ashamed to say that he left in 
consequence of my own unkindness.” 

“ What was the occasion of your unkind- 
ness ?” 

“His marriage with one whom I did not 
regard as his own social equal or mine.” 

“ What was her name ?” 

“ Jane Kendrick.” 

“ How did you learn that he was alive ?” 

“Through his son, whom I invited into 
my house, after he was brought to this city 
by yourself.” 

“ Have you recently visited the cemetery 
at Sevenoaks ?” 

“ T have, sir.” 

“ Did you see the grave of your sister-in- 
law ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Was there a headstone upon the grave ?” 

“ There was an humble one.” 

“ What inscription did it bear ?” 

“ Jane Kendrick, wife of Paul Benedict.” 

“When and where did you see your 
brother first, after your separation ?” 

“Early last summer, at a place called 
Number Nine.” 

“ Did you recognize him ?” 

“T did, at once.” 

“Has anything occurred, in the inter- 
course of the summer, to make you suspect 
| that the man whom you recognized as your 
| brother was an impostor ?” 

“ Nothing. We have conversed with per- 
fect familiarity on a thousand events and 
circumstances of our early life. I know 
him to be my brother as well as I know my 
| own name and my own identity.” 

“ That is all,” said Mr. Balfour. 

“ Mrs. Dillingham,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
after holding a long whispered conversation 
with his client, “ you were glad to find your 
brother at last, were you not ?” 

“ Very glad, sir.” 
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“Why?” 

“ Because I was sorry for the misery which 
I had inflicted upon him, and to which I 
had exposed him.” 

“You were the victim of remorse, as I 
understand you ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I suppose so.” 

“Were you conscious that your condition 
of mind unfitted you to discriminate ? Were 
you not so anxious to find your brother, in 
order to quiet your conscience, that you 
were easily imposed upon.” 

“ No, sir, to both questions.” 

“Well, madam, such things have hap- 
pened. Have you been in the habit of re- 
ceiving Mr. Belcher at your house ?” 

“T have.” 

“You have been in the habit of receiv- 
ing gentlemen rather indiscriminately at 
your house, haven’t you ?” 

“T object to the question,” said Mr. Bal- 
four quickly. “It carries a covert insult to 
the witness.” 

Mrs. Dillingham bowed to Mr. Balfour 
in acknowledgment of his courtesy, but an- 
swered the question. 

“T have received you, sir,and Mr. Belcher. 
I may have been indiscriminate in my courte- 
sies. A lady living alone cannot always tell.” 

A titter ran around the court-room, in 
which Mr. Belcher joined. His admiration 
was too much at the moment for his self- 
interest. 

“ Did you know before you went to Num- 
ber Nine that your brother was there ?” in- 
quired Mr. Cavendish. 

“TI did, and the last time but one that 
Mr. Belcher called upon me I informed him 
of the fact.” 

“ That your brother was there ?” 

“ No, that Paul Benedict was there.” 

“ How did you know he was there ?” 

“ His little boy wrote me from there and 
told me so.” 

Mr. Cavendish had found more than he 
sought. He wanted to harass the witness, 
but he had been withheld by his client. 
Baffled on one hand, and restrained on the 
other—for Mr. Belcher could not give her up 
and learn to hate her in a moment—he told 
the witness he had no more questions to ask. 

Mrs. Dillingham drew down her vail 
again, and walked to her seat. 

Harry Benedict was next called, and after 
giving satisfactory answers to questions con- 
cerning his understanding of the nature of 
an oath, was permitted to testify. 

“Harry,” said Mr. Balfour “were you 
ever in Mr. Belcher’s house ?” 





“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tell us how it happened that you were 
there.” 

“Mr. Belcher stopped me in the street, 
and led me up the steps, and then up stairs 
into his room.” 

“ What question did he ask you ?” 

“ He wanted to know whether my father 
was alive.” 

“Did he offer you money if you would 
tell ?” 

“Yes, sir; he offered me a great gold 
piece of money, and told me it was an 
eagle.” 

“ Did you take it ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Did he threaten you ?” 

“ He tried to scare me, sir.” 

“Did he tell you that he should like to 
give your father some money ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And did you tell him that your father 
was alive ?” 

“No, sir; I ran away ;” and Harry could 
not restrain a laugh at the remembrance of 
the scene. 

“ Harry, is your father in this room ?” 

Harry looked at his father with a smile, 
and answered, 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Now, Harry, I want you to pick him 
out from all these people. Be sure not to 
make any mistake. Mr. Belcher has been 
so anxious to find him that I presume he 
will be very much obliged to you for the in- 
formation. Go and put your hand on him.” 

Harry started at a run, and, dodging 
around the end of the bar, threw himself 
into his father’s arms. The performance 
seemed so comical to the lad that he burst 
into a peal of boyish laughter, and the scene 
had such a pretty touch of nature in it, that 
the spectators cheered, and were only 
checked by the stern reprimand of the 
Judge, who threatened to clear the room if 
such a demonstration should again occur. 

“Does the counsel for the defense wish 
to cross-examine the witness?” inquired 
the Judge. 

“T believe not,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
with a nod; and then Harry went to his 
seat, at the side of Jim Fenton, who hugged 
him so that he almost screamed. 

“Ye’re a brick, little feller,’ Jim whis- 
pered. “That was a Happy David, an’ a 
Goliar into the barg’in. You've knocked 
the Ph’listine this time higher nor a kite.” 

“ May it please the Court,” said Mr. Cav- 
endish, “I have witnesses here who knew 
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Paul Benedict during all his residence in 


Sevenoaks, and who are ready to testify that | 


they do not know the person who presents 
himself here to-day as the plaintiff in this 
case. I comprehend the disadvantage at 
which I stand, with only negative testimony 
at my command. I know how little value 
it has when opposed to such as has been 


presented here; and while I am convinced | 


that my client is wronged, I shall be com- 


pelled, in the end, to accept the identity of 


the plaintiff as established. If I believed 
the real Paul Benedict, named in the pat- 
ents in question in this case, to be alive, I 
should be compelled to fight this question 
to the end, by every means in my power; 
but the main question at issue, as to whom 
the title to these patents rests in, can be de- 
cided between my client and a man of straw, 
as well as between him and the real invent- 
or. ‘That is the first practical issue, and, to 
save the time of the Court, I propose to 


proceed to its trial; and first I wish to cross- | 


examine the plaintiff.” 

Mr. Benedict resumed the stand. 

“ Witness, you pretend to be the owner 
of the patents in question in this case, and 
the inventor of the machines, implements, 


and processes which they cover, do you?” 
said Mr. Cavendish. 
“I object to the form of the question,” | 


said Mr. Balfour. “It is an insult to the 
witness, and a reflection upon the gentle- 
man’s own sincerity, in accepting the iden- 
tity of the plaintiff.” 


“ Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish, “ since 
the plaintiff's counsel is so difficult to please! | 


_ You are the owner of these patents, are you?” 

“T am, sir.” 

“You have been insane, have you, sir?” 

“T suppose I have been, sir; I was very 
ill for a long time, and have no doubt tl.at 
I suffered from mental alienation.” 

“What is your memory of things occur- 
ring immediately before your insanity?” 

Mr. Benedict and his counsel saw the 
bearings of this question, at once, but the 
witness would no more have lied than he 
would have stolen, or committed murder. 
So he answered: 

“It is very much confused, sir.” 

“Oh, it is! I thought so! Then you 
cannot swear to the events immediately pre- 
ceding your attack ?” 

“T am afraid I cannot, sir; at least, not 
in their order or detail.” 

“No! I thought so!” said Mr. Caven- 
dish, in his contemptuous manner, and rasp- 
ing voice. “I commend your prudence. 


| Now witness, if a number of your neighbors 
should assure you that, on the day before 
your attack, you did a certain thing, which 
| you do not remember to have done, how 
should you regard their testimony ?” 

“If they were credible people, and not 
unfriendly to me, I should be compelled to 

| believe them.” 

“Why, sir, you are an admirable wit- 
ness! I did not anticipate such candor, 
| We are getting at the matter bravely. We 
| have your confession, then, that you do not 
| remember distinctly the events that occur- 

red the day before your attack, and your 

assertion that you are ready to believe and 
accept the testimony of credible witnesses 

| in regard to those events.” 

| ‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

| “Did you ever know Nicholas Johnson 

| and James Ramsey?” 

| “a. 

| “Where did you see them last ?” 

“In Mr. Belcher’s library.” 

| On what occasion, or, rather, at what 
time ?” 

“J have sad reason to remember both the 
occasion and the date, sir. Mr. Belcher had 
determined to get my signature to an assign- 

| ment, and had brought me to his house on 
another pretext entirely. I suppose he had 
summoned these men as witnesses.” 

| “Where are these men now?” 

| “Unhappily, they are both dead.” 

| “Yes, unhappily indeed—unhappily for 
| my client. Was there anybody else in the 
room ?” 

“TI believe that Phipps, Mr. Beicher’s 
| man, was coming and going.” 

“Why, your memory is excellent, is it 
| not? And you remember the date of this 
event too! Suppose you tell us what it 
|; Was. 

“ It was the 4th of May, 1860.” 

“ How confused you must have been!” 
| said Mr. Cavendish. 
| “These are things that were burnt into my 
memory,” responded the witness. “ There 
were other occurrences that day, of which 

I have been informed, but of which I have 
| no memory.” 

“ Ah, there are! Well, I shall have oc- 
| casion to refresh your mind upon still an- 
| other, before I get through with you. Now, 
| if I should show you an assignment, signed 
by yourself on the very day you have des- 
ignated, and also signed by Johnson, Ram- 
sey and Phipps as witnesses, what would you 
say to it ?” 

“T object to the question. 
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should show the document to the witness, and 
then ask his opinion of it,” said Mr. Balfour. 

The Court coincided with Mr. Balfour's 
view, and ruled accordingly. 


“ The witness will hand the letters to the 


| Clerk,” said the Judge. 


“Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish, “ we | 


shall get at that in good time. 


Now, wit- | 


ness, will you be kind enough to tell me | 


how you remember that all this occurred on 
the 4th of May, 1860?” 

“It happened to be the first anniversary 
of my wiie’s death. I went from her grave 
to Mr. Belcher’s house. The day was as- 
sociated with the saddest and most precious 
memory of my life.” 

“What an excellent memory!” said Mr. 
Cavendish, rubbing his white hands together. 
“Are you familiar with the signatures of 
Nicholas Johnson and James Ramsey?” 

“T have seen them many times.” 

“Would you recognize them, if I were to 
show them to you ?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Oh! your memory begins to fail now, 
does it? How is it that you cannot re- 


member things with which you were familiar 
during a series of years, when you were per- 
fectly sane, and yet can remember things so 
well that happened when your mind was 


confused ?” 

Mr. Benedict’s mind was getting confused 
again, and he began to stammer. Mr. Cav- 
endish wondered that, in some way, Mr. 
Balfour did not come to the relief of his 
witness, but he sat perfectly quiet, and ap- 
parently unconcerned. Mr. Cavendish rum- 
maged among his papers, and withdrew two 
letters. These he handed to the witness. 


“ Now,” said he, “ will the witness examine | 
| of the instrument,” said Mr. Cavendish. 


these letters, and tell us whether he recog- 
nizes the signatures as genuine.” 

Mr. Benedict took the two letters, of which 
he had already heard through Sam Yates, 
and very carefully read them. His quick, 
mechanical eye measured the length and 
every peculiarity of the signatures. He 
spent so much time upon them that even 
the Court grew impatient. 

“Take all the time you need, witness,” 
said Mr. Balfour. 

“All day, of course, if necessary,” re- 
sponded Mr. Cavendish, raspingly. 

“T think these are genuine autograph 
letters, both of them,” said Mr. Benedict. 

“Thank you; now please hand them back 
to me.” 

“| have special reasons for requesting the 
Court to impound these letters,” said Mr. 
Balfour. “They will be needed again in 
the case.” 





Mr. Cavendish was annoyed, but acqui- 
esced gracefully. Then he took up the as- 
signment, and said: 

“Witness, I hold in my hand a document 
signed, sealed, and witnessed on the 4th 


| day of May, 1860, by which Paul Benedict 


conveys to Robert Belcher his title to the 
patents, certified copies of which have been 
placed in evidence. I want you to examine 
carefully your own signature, and those of 
Johnson and Ramsey. Happily, one of the 
witnesses is still living, and is ready, not only 
to swear to his own signature, but to yours 
and to those of the other witnesses.” 

Mr. Cavendish advanced, and handed 
Benedict the instrument. The inventor 
opened it, looked it hurriedly through, and 
then paused at the signatures. After ex- 
amining them long, with naked eyes, he 
drew a glass from his pocket, and scruti- 
nized them with a curious, absorbed look, 
forgetful, apparently, where he was. 

“ Ts the witness going to sleep ?” inquired 
Mr. Cavendish; but he did not stir. Mr. 
Belcher drew a large handkerchief from his 
pocket, and wiped his red, perspiring face. 
It was an awful moment to him. Phipps, 
in his seat, was as pale as a ghost, and sat 
watching his master. 

At last Mr. Benedict looked up. He 
seemed as if he had been deprived of the 
power of speech. His face was full of pain 
and fright. 

* I do not know what to say to this,” he said. 

“Qh, you don’t! 1 thought you wouldn’t! 
Still, we should like to know your opinion 


“T don’t think you would like to know it, 
sir,” said Benedict, quietly. 

“What does the witness insinuate?” ex- 
claimed the lawyer, jumping to his feet. 
“ No insinuations, sir!” 

“ Insinuations are very apt to breed insin- 
uations,’ said the Judge, quietly. “The 
witness has manifested no disinclination to 
answer your direct questions.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish. “Is 
your signature at the foot of that assign- 
ment ?” 

“Tt is not, sir.” 

“ Perhaps those are not the signatures of 
the witnesses,” said Mr. Cavendish, with an 
angry sneer. 

“Two of them, I have no doubt, are for- 
geries,” responded Mr. Balfour, with an ex- 
cited voice. 

Mr. Cavendish knew that it would do no 
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good to manifest anger; so he laughed. 
Then he sat down by the side of Mr. Bel- 
cher, and said something to him, and they 
both laughed together. 


“That’s all,” he said, nodding to the witness. | 
“May it please the Court,” said Mr. | 


Balfour, “we got along so well with the 
question of identity that, with the leave of 
the defendant’s counsel, I propose, in order 
to save the time of the Court, that we push 
our inquiries directly into the validity of 
this assignment. This is the essential ques- 
tion, and the defendant has only to estab- 
lish the validity of the instrument to bring 
the case to an end at once. This done, the 
suit will be abandoned.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Cavendish, rising. 
“‘T agree to the scheme with the single pro- 
vision on behalf of the defendant, that he 
shall not be debarred from his pleading of 
a denial of profits, in any event.” 

“ Agreed,” said Mr. Balfour. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish, “I 
shall call Cornelius Phipps, the only surviv- 
ing witness of the assignment.” 





But Cornelius Phipps did not appear 
when he was called. A second call pro. 
duced the same result. He was not in the 
house. He was sought for in every possi- 
ble retreat about the house, but could not 
be found. Cornelius Phipps had mysteri- 
ously disappeared. 

After consulting Mr. Belcher, Mr. Caven- 
dish announced that the witness who had 
been called was essential at the present 
stage of the case. He thought it possible 
that in the long confinement of the court- 
room, Phipps had become suddenly ill, and 
gone home. He hoped, for the honor of 
the plaintiff in the case, that nothing worse 
had happened, and suggested that the 
court adjourn until the following day. 

And the court adjourned, amid tumultu- 
ous whispering. Mr. Belcher was apparently 
oblivious of the fact, and sat and stared, 
until touched upon the shoulder by his 
counsel, when he rose and walked out upon 
a world and into an atmosphere that had 
never before seemed so strange and un- 
real. 


(To be continued.) 


—> 


HEATHER BLOOM. 


WHEN autumn breezes crisply blow, 
And autumn suns are mellow, 
When maple-leaves begin to glow, 
And all the woodland spaces show 
Their pomp of red and yellow, 


I drop my knitting on my knees, 
I fold my hands together, 
And far beyond the maple-trees, 
And far across the rolling seas, 
I smell the moorland heather. 


The purple heather, blown about 
By warm winds off the border— 
Ah me! what memories blossom out, 
What ordered thoughts are put to rout 
In tremulous disorder,— 


By just a color in the air, 
An atmospheric glamor— 
That, spite of wrinkles and gray hair, 
Has thrilled old heart-beats unaware 
With new and noisy clamor. 


First love is sweet! It came to me 
In breezy autumn weather: 

Across the moor the wind swept free, 

Warm shone the sun where I and he 
Sat knee-deep in the heather. 


A waving, fragrant sea, it spread 
All round in purple splendor; 
White clouds went sailing overhead, 
A lark was soaring, when he said 
“JI love you,” low and tender. 





I wondered, dumb with glad surprise,— 
Could I have heard him clearly? 

He saw the blissful color rise, 

He drew me, kissing lips and eyes— 
“You know I love you dearly!” 


And earth and sky seemed echoing 
Those words of sweetest meaning ; 
The blackcock trilled them on the wing, 
The very blossoms seemed to ring, 
While, on his bosom leaning, 


I built the airy towers that youth 

Can fashion so sublimely ;— 
Nor dreamed how love would end in ruth, 
For joy that had no root in truth, 

And hope that died untimely. 


His grave was made long years ago 
Beneath his English willows : 
For me the scarlet maples glow, 
And evermore between us flow 
The wide Atlantic billows. 


7~— has had its share of gain, 

No less perhaps than losses ; 

Its pleasure has alloy of pain, 

But haply I have learned to train 
Some flowers around my crosses. 


And still, when maple-boughs are red 
In breezy autumn weather, 

Once more the moorland ways I tread; 

Once more I hear the words he said 
That day amongst the heather. 
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THE WINTHROP-DRURY AFFAIR. 


“ GOOD-NIGHT! I AM 


THE Book Club in our day was not merely 
a circulating library, but also a fortnightly 
assembly of the members. These little in- 
formal parties were not too bookish, and 
were ended by a modest supper of coffee, 
scalloped oysters, sandwiches, and cake, 
and these prescribed limits were transgressed 
only on pain of expulsion. 


On the evening when my tale begins, the 
Book Club met at the Merrimacks’, and, al- 
though the charming hostess dared not risk a 
salad additional, she did venture, as she had 
some young people from out of town visit- 
ing her, to introduce a fiddler just before 


the clock struck ten, hour for dis- 
persion. 

“ Did orthodox ministers’ daaghters dance 
in those days ?” 

Ah me! no. To be sure, it was once 
urged in awful accusation against papa, by 
a disaffected deacon, that he had been pres- 
ent at the house-warming of a parishioner 
when dancing was in order, and that “his 
girls danced every set, and Dr. Draper 
stood and looked on just as if he enjoyed 
it;” but this, I regret to say, was an inven- 
tion, so far as our dancing was concerned. 
Doubtless, had we so chosen, papa would 
have only reiterated his formula, “as you 
please, my daughters,” but we were all the 
more careful not to offend even the preju- 
dices of the parish, because of his blessed 
trust in us, and our reciprocal loyalty to him 
and his professional interests. Still, it was 
something of a trial (greater at the time 
than now seems credible) for such merry 
girls as we, to only stand and wait while all 
our friends were moving through a cotilion. 
However, we were apt to have compassion- 

VoL. X.—49. 


our 
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ate acquaintances who gallantly proposed 
to “stand out” a dance with us, so that we 
never had a very painful sense of wall- 


| flowerage. 


We were under the Von Tassels’ care, 


| and, of course, remained with them to Mrs, 


Merrimack’s appendix. 

Leslie Von Tassel was the daintiest little 
creature in person and appointments, but 
keen in discerning flaws and sometimes 
ruthless in her thrusts, so that often her 
more sweet tones had the sting of a blow. 
Trust and tenderness melted her into child- 
like humbleness and sweetness, but these, 
unluckily, she rarely elicited, because so few 
besides ourselves saw her genuine self. 

I had noticed throughout the evening 
that Leslie was in one of her moods, when 
the boldest held his breath at her word. 

As subsequently appeared, her brother 
(her only relative within four degrees, who 
embodied in himself an immense accumu- 
lation of ancestral pride and authority, which 
he now and then exercised toward her over- 
whelmingly at unexpected moments) had had 
one of his severest spasms of governance, 

He wished to go to Europe at once, and 
his lone little sister must needs be taken, an 
unwelcome burden, and he had spent the 
day in dictating minute statutes for her con- 
duct by the way in such an utterly selfish, 
tyrannical spirit, that she was almost beside 
herself. 

There was a subdued gentleness in her al- 
ways courteous manner, which to eyes that 
knew her well foreboded danger, and, al- 
though I was not within range, it was evi- 


| dent that she was making ears tingle on 


all sides. Just as the impromptu dance was 
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breaking up, however, she came and sat | 
down by me to confess, as she was apt to | 


do, some of her misdeeds; but, as we were 
obliged to wait for our carriage, two or 
three other lingerers soon joined us and the 
conversation became general. Among them 
was a Miss Roper, from Cambridge, the 
most marvelously pretty girl I ever saw, but 
utterly vapid. It seems that this lovely 
stranger had previously roused Leslie’s ire, 


not only by her amusingly open attempt to | 
ciously, and the hackman was in a something 


fascinate Mr. Von Tassel in particular, but 
by her patronizing manner in general, and 
her naive and profuse expressions of sur- 
prise at the ymexpected civilization of our 
beloved little city’s society. There was no 
malice, only crass ignorance in the Beauty ; 
but Leslie was beyond distinctions that 
night. . 


When, therefore, Miss Roper, by way of | 
gracious furtherance of acquaintance with | 
| ored as to have lost his sense, and only 


Mr. Von Tassel’s sister, lisped out the in- 
quiry: “ What is your favorite pursuit, Miss 
Von Tassel ?” 
Leslie respond in her blandest tone: “ Swing- 
ing on a gate, Miss Roper; do you do it 
very much in Cambridge?” When Miss 


Roper murmured some inaudible reply, | 


Leslie went on: 

“ But I suppose you who live on Mount 
Parnassus really cannot understand with 
what delight we Lowell girls enter into such 
humble recreations, after our confinement 
during the long day at the loom and the 
spinning-jenny.” 

Miss Roper beamed compassion, evident- 
ly holding the delusion of all foreigners, 
which none of us failed to encounter at one 
time or another, that Lowell girls, of every 
degree, had something to do with spindles. 

“But I know you dote on music, Miss 
Von Tassel. I watched you and your 
brother last night at the Quintette Club 
Concert, and you were perfectly absorbed.” 

“That obligato accompaniment was the 
best thing they gave us, don’t you think, 
Miss Roper?” interrupted Stephen. 

“Oh, magnifique,” squealed the Beauty 


with her great lustrous eyes uprolled and | 
| who was a sort of bishop in the region 


her hands clasped. 


“Yes, it was as you say,” said Leslie, | 
meditatively; “but did you ever in your life | 
| a pastor about twenty miles away, and ad- 


see such a big, shiny one ?” 


Whereupon, incredible as it may seem, | 


Miss Roper, who was too pretty to need 
much wit, musical or otherwise, fell into the 
trap and innocently replied : 


“Oh, yes; indeed, I really think the ob- | 


ligaco they always use in their Concerts 


we were shocked to hear | 


at home {such emphasis!] is fully a size 
larger.” 
Of course it was, and under these circum- 


| stances, Stephen, glowering savagely at his 


peaceful sister, strode to the door to look 


| after the missing carriage, and we who re- 
| mained all began to talk at once, to prevent 


further horrors. 
Mr. Von Tassel speedily came back to an- 


| nounce that no carriage was at the door; and 


remarked incidentally, that it was raining vi- 


and something of a temper in consequence ; 
whereupon Miss Roper, whose cup, it seem- 
ed, was not yet full, simpered out: 

“ How considerate you are, Mr. Von 
Tassel! I am afraid I don’t sympathize 
with that sort of people as I ought; do you 
know, it never quite seems as if they were of 
the same flesh and blood as ourselves!” 
Mr. Von Tassel was not as yet so enam- 


lifted his patrician eyebrows a little and 
bowed to the fair savage; but Leslie re- 
marked with pathetic cadence: “ You no- 
tice, perhaps, Miss Roper, that my brother 
looks surprised and somewhat grieved ;—he 
was once a hackman himself,” and while 
the victim was faltering out, “ Oh, I’m so 
sorry—I—lI think that some hackmen are 
very nice,” the naughty girl added, “ Good- 
night! I am so glad to have met you,” and 
retired to the dressing-room. 

The hackman’s temper seemed to have 
invaded his vehicle, and we had anything 
but a cheerful drive. 

Mr. Von Tassel did not of course give 
voice to his fraternal rage before us, but his 
silence was more awful. When we reached 
home, to our surprise, he followed us in and 
begged an interview, late as it was, with 
papa, the result of which was, to make a 
long story short, that Leslie was given over 
to his priestly offices by her brother as an 
incorrigible, and was to make her home 
with us whether she would or no, during 
his absence in Europe. But, poor child, 
she was more than willing to come. 

About a week before her arrival, father, 


round about, was besought to spend the 
next Sunday with a church long without 


minister the sacrament. Chancing to meet 
on the street an Andover student of good 
repute and, receiving his promise to supply 


| our pulpit, he departed, taking sister Fanny 


with him for a little visit with friends in the 
neighborhood of the destitute church, and 
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I was left behind to entertain the minister, 
after the hospitable custom of clergymen’s 
households. 

It had come to be nearly nine o’clock on 
Saturday night, and I had long been turn- 
ing over in my mind the name and fame 
of all the superannuated clergy in town of 


every orthodox persuasion, in despair of | 


finding a substitute for the non-appearing 
substitute, when the bell rang vehemently. 
Dinah slowly came back from answering it, 
with her shoulders thrust back and a quick 
toss of her yellow turban at every step, in 
obvious mimicry of the stranger,—an inerad- 
icable habit of hers, which sometimes did 
us good service when she had forgotten or 
mispronounced the name of a caller. 

“It’s sure enough quality this time, Miss 
Bertha: none of those common ’postles 
{Dinah had an inexplicable prejudice against 
young divines]; this yere’s St. Mark, and he 
asked after Missie [her unchangeable name 
for mamma, whose memory she worshiped] ; 
sorry Miss Fanny can’t have chance for him, 
too. 

“Dinah, you grow absurder every day; 
why do you call the gentleman St. Mark ? 
His name is Mr. Charles,”—for so it was in- 
scribed in plain script on the card she had 
delivered with a final dislocating toss of 
her head. 
tempt to trace Dinah’s analogies. I has- 
tened into the parlor, puzzling over the 
name: “Mr, Charles? Why, it was Mr. 
Drury who was to come.” When I entered, 
Dinah’s “St. Mark” was critically examin- 
ing a crayon portrait of his hostess, who had 
therefore time to inventory the remarkably 
broad, square shoulders, the curly brown 
head, with its already familiar toss, and, to 
say the least, the not obtrusively clerical 
dress and air of her guest. ; 

“Mr. Charles?” At the sound of my 
voice the stranger turned suddenly, with as 
much surprise in his eyes as if I were the 
intruder; but, after gazing in a bewildered 
fashion for a moment or two, recovered 
himself sufficiently to say : 

“Miss Draper, I presume. Mr. Drury, 
who was to supply Dr. Draper’s pulpit to- 
morrow, was taken suddenly sick to-day as 


we were walking together in Boston, and | 
will not be able to leave his room for some | 


time. He sent me—that is—I came to fill 
his engagement as far as possible. 


I should go to the Merrimack House and 
spend Sunday. I simply came here because 
Mr. Drury assured me that I was ex- 


| liness and 


It was idle at any time to at- | 
| became thoroughly interested in the story of 


I think | 
it would be as well,—it would be better if | 
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pected—that the clergyman was expected at 
Dr. Draper's.” 

Now, here was a new type of young min- 
ister. I was familiar with the shyness of 
the recluse, the insoluble dignity of the mag- 
nifier of his office, the more awful spright- 
condescension of the “lady- 
killer,” and, I am happy also to say, with 
not a few specimens of more agreeable 
orders; but here was obviously a well-bred 
man,—*sure enough quality,” as Dinah had 
affirmed,—rendered painfully ill at ease by 
my simple entrance. This was more piquant 
than pleasing, as I was not sufficiently in 
the habit of striking terror to men’s bosoms 
to find material for self-flattery in the sen- 


| sation produced, and, indeed, the expres- 


sion of “ St. Mark’s” face was rather that of 
annoyance than admiration. However, | 
had been a minister’s daughter far longer 
than I had been a woman, and was able to 
say coldly, but, I am informed, with the ir- 
resistible authority of a tragedy queen: 

“Of course not, Mr. Charles. Sit down, 
please. Clergymen always stay at our house 
under such circumstances. Is Mr. Drury 
seriously ill?” 

With an air of immense relief, Mr. Charles 
launched upon the subject of Mr. Drury’s 
past, present, and future. 

In spite of pique and perplexity, I soon 


this homeless, friendless genius, and religious 


| enthusiast, who, poor as poverty, but with 


the instincts and self-respect of the “bluest” 
blood, had declined, not ungraciously but 
positively, all charity-crutches, and made his 
own way, slowly but honorably, through 
preparatory schools, and the university, and 
was now nearly ready for the foreign mis- 
sionary service to which he had been self- 
devoted for fifteen struggling years. 

“He has positively but one weakness,” 
affirmed the enthusiastic raconteur at last, 


| “and that has to do with his sentiment to- 


ward women. He had no sister or cousin, 
not even the memory of a mother, and has 


| actually never spent a half-hour in a lady’s 


company, and yet no knight of chivalry ever 


| approached the ardor of devotion which 
| burns in his breast for his ideal.” 


“Did I understand you to say ‘ weak- 
ness,’ Mr. Charles ?” asked I. 

“ Yes, weakness,”—with a disarming smile 
—*‘ not the sentiment, if you please, but its 
investiture of hazy romance and impossible 
glory. He actually goes mooning about, in 
expectation that a divine maid will bid him 
hail from out some cloud or magic wood, 





and yet, at the same time, perfectly under- 
stands and acquiesces in the fact that the 
entire Missionary Board are mousing among 
the corridors of various female seminaries, 
and the sewing societies of every New Eng- 
land parish, in search of the inevitable com- 
monplace Mrs. Drury, who will sail with 
him, sure as fate, next October. And he 
consents to this unrighteousness in the most 
simple, dutiful, matter-of-fact manner; of- 
fering oblation with one hand to his ideal, 
and actually writing letters with the other 
to some unknown female ‘highly recom- 
mended by Secretary , as he calmly 
assures me. Indeed, I think he was intend- 
ing to meet her face to face next week, if 
this blessed sickness hadn’t mercifully inter- 
posed.” 

This profanation of matrimony was one 
of my pet antipathies, and its discussion 
with the sympathetic “ St. Mark” might have 
been too prolonged, if my official instinct 
hadn’t recalled me. 

“ By the way, Mr. Charles, our chorister has 
already called twice for your list of hymns, 
and I promised he should have them before 
breakfast to-morrow. Will you select them, 
please ?” 


It is amazing how vacant an intelligent 
face can instantly become under favorable 


circumstances! Mr. Charles exhibited this 
phenomenon beautifully, so that I really 
should not have been surprised had “anon” 
issued from his parted lips. But I knew 
my duty, and brought pencil and paper, 
and the old Church Psalmody—peace to its 
ashes !—and presented them with the re-as- 
suring remark that we sang six times during 
the two services. Thereupon ensued an awk- 
ward silence, and a more awkward manipu- 
lation of the poor book, until I pitifully pro- 
posed that, as he was apparently unfamiliar 
with that selection of hymns, he should bring 
forth his sermons and give me their subjects 
to be fitted as the old hymnal and I could 
agree. After some hesitation and playful 
parryings, the young man frankly confessed 
that the sermons were as yet slumbering in 
the depths of his moral consciousness, al- 
though he had fixed with more or less de- 
finiteness upon the themes ! 

It was my turn now to look bereft of 
reason. 

Extemporaneous preaching was far less 
common in those days than now, and one 
who has never “ felt the halter draw” cannot 
in the least comprehend the horrible fear of 
failure—failure in my father’s pulpit—which 
oppressed me at the spectacle of this debo- 
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| nair youngster, as he smilingly announced 


that he “ hadn’t the remotest idea what he 
should preach about to-morrow!” I fairly 
gasped with dismay as my fancy painted 
the probable effect of the novel experiment 
upon certain typical faces in the congrega- 
tion which I was wont to watch furtively 
from that coigne of vantage, “the pastor's 
pew.” 

Mr. Charles’s smile faded under my gaze, 
and his old embarrassment returned. 

“ You obviously haven't much confidence in 
my powers, Miss Draper, and I do not think it 
strange. I haven’t myself. If you will only 
tell me of some clergyman in town to whom 
[ can apply, you will make me perfectly 
happy.” 

This was cheerful. I hurriedly assured 
Mr. Charles that I had already canvassed 
the city in mental agony before his arrival, 
finding no possible substitute except an ex- 
clergyman of the persuasion, ex- 
cellently good, but whose intellectual caliber 
may be inferred from the fact that he had re- 
cently applied at a druggist’s for “a couple 
of ounces of caloric,” which remedy had 
been recommended for his rheumatic diff- 
culties, 

With this we returned to our Psalmody, 
and by the help of “opening,” “ closing,” 
and “general” hymns, the formidable list 
was made ready. We grew once more com- 
fortable and chatty over the hymn-book, 
and by a natural transition my transporting 
enthusiasm for the Brownings was suggested, 
and when Mr. Charles had solemnly shaken 
hands with me in token of like fealty, he 
proceeded to draw out from the pocket 
where a well-filled sermon-case ought to 
have been, a new volume, and began to 
read from it that of which I had only heard 
tantalizing whispers heretofore—‘“ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” 

The mercilessly clear bells of the various 
“ Corporations” rang out eleven, and the 
spell was broken—the spell of the most pet 
fect of “pure womanly” love-poems, ren- 
dered by what I still think the most musical 
voice in the world. 

I started up with an exclamation at the 
lateness of the hour, and somewhat sum 
marily substituted a Bible for the beguiling 
brown book in the reader’s hand, with the, 
to me, most familiar of household words: 
“ We will have prayers now, please.” If | 
had said we will now dance a saraband, 
St. Mark could not have looked more dis 
mayed, anxiously inquiring—even horrified 
But as I was sitting expectant, and if an in- 
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terested witness’s testimony can be received, 


« awfully rigid and judicial,” the young man | 
rustled back and forth through the Bible as | 


if it were as new to him as he had confessed 


“WE WILL HAVE PRAYERS NOW, PLEASE.” 


the Church Psalmody to be, and at last | 


stammered out : 

“Shall I read—shall I read anything in 
particular ?” 

“Papa reads a psalm at night;” and a 
psalm read papa’s enigmatical successor, one 
of the bloodthirstiest (the psalm, I mean) as 
it happened, and, as he shut the book, gazed 
at me with an accession of beseeching in- 
quiry in his eyes. I made a slight inclina- 
tion of my hostess’s head, as if to say to this 
astonishing creature that ! had no idea of 
relieving him of any part of his priestly office, 
and then knelt, as I had been used to do at 
family worship every night and morning of 
my life. 

Awful silence ensued, but I, of course, 
knelt on, not knowing what better to do; 
and at last he who had so readily lent to the 
rhyme of the poet the music of his voice, 
and could talk so fluently on every theme 
(aside from his profession), faltered out the 
Lord’s Prayer—only this and nothing more 
—and we both arose from our knees in de- 
pressed spirits, and ill enough at ease, al- 
though the oddness of the situation was very 
inadequately realized at the time, by me at 
least. Now, I confess, I grow red under my 
gray curls every time I think of the tableau 


, 


then and there presented, and should I see | 


it reproduced in this final quarter of the 


century by my daughter, or any other girl | 


of the period, and any youth whatsoever, I 
should think it preposterous. 
A little solitary damsel of nineteen on one 


side of the table, and a big, handsome stran- | 


ger of twenty-three, whose person, character, 


and antecedents were utterly unknown to 

her and all her friends, on the other, all 

alone in the house, except Dinah asleep in 

the third story,—having prayers “‘ together” 
after this very homely Darby-and-Joan 
fashion ! 

Yet my occupancy of my mother’s 
place had been so unavoidable, and 
became, through daily, hourly, and 
yearly custom, so much a matter of 
course, that I only vaguely felt its in- 
congruity with my young maidenhood 
even then in the presence of Mr. 
Charles’s obvious uneasiness. 

I am confident that our clerical guests 
also ordinarily accepted the situation 
as not at all singular; and I fancy I 
must have had a prematurely aged and 
semi-maternal air, for I know the young 
theologues often grew quite confidential, 
and received much excellent counsel 
from my wise lips. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Charles seemed 
to have recovered his self-possession and 
spirits, although, as afterward appeared, he 
had, thanks to my distrust of his improvising 


| talent, spent most of the night upon his 
| sermons. 


He suffered a brief relapse when I bowed 
him into the solitary chair opposite mine at 
the foot of our téte-a-téte breakfast-table and 
bade him “ask a blessing ;” but, on the 
whole, affairs went very well, much as they 
were used to go in papa’s exchanges, only 
there was a peculiar thrill of excitement, 
altogether new and strange, partly owing to 
the uncertainty as to what St. Mark might 
possibly do next. 

Morning prayers were more successful 
than our vespers had been. Mr. Charles 
had obviously “found his place” in antici- 
pation, and his prayer was of more canonical 
length and originality, possibly because he 
was re-assured by black Dinah’s matronly 
presence. 

He abounded, however, in phrases from 
the Prayer-Book, and I was thankful to 
notice did not put up any of those minutely 
personal petitions in behalf of “thy young 
servants,” with which Fanny and I were 


| often affronted at the mouths of divinity 


babes and sucklings. 

My fears in regard to the substitute’s pub- 
lic services were quieted very soon after we 
entered the church. I had thoroughly 


| drilled him in the order of exercises, which 


seemed his weakest point, and his prayers, 
though singularly brief and formal, were un- 
exceptionable ; but when the sermon began 
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he was thoroughly self-possessed, and ap- 
parently quite at home. The congregation 
all agreed with me, I believe, in finding Mr. 


Charles’s sermons delightfully fresh, original, | 


and exhaustive studies of character, and, as 
I came out of church, I was questioned on 
all sides as to who and whence he was. 
Sunday evening in the parsonage was 
like unto Saturday, only even more abun- 


dant in pleasant conversation and studies | 
from the Portuguese, as there chanced to bea | 


“union service” at one of the other churches, 
at which neither the minister nor I felt bound 
to assist. So it was more surprising than 
gratifying when, shortly after the nine 
o’clock bells had rung, my companion rose 
and, offering his hand, said: “ Will you ex- 


cuse me, please, if I say good-night,” and | 


vanished from my sight. 

In coming down Monday morning a little 
late, I noticed that the door of the guest- 
room was open, and that Mr. Charles’s hat 
and coat were not in the hall. Supposing 
him to have gone out for a morning walk, 
although Dinah declared the street door 
had not been heard to shut since her early 
rising, I waited some time, and then sent to 
his room. Dinah returned with the an- 
nouncement that St. Mark and all his be- 
longings had gone. 

In anything but a peaceful frame of mind, 
I sat down at my lonely breakfast-table 
(which was always laid, so far as china and 
silver went, the night before), and mechani- 
cally poured the coffee. 

As I was trying to help myself to sugar 
(the frequency of which indulgence on my 
part had been remarked by my late visitor), 
I became suddenly conscious of a portent- 


ous lump in the bowl—nothing less than a | 


three-cornered note, which read as follows: 


“Miss Draper: I can never forgive myself for 
the last two days, which yet are, and must always 
be, the most delightful memory of my life. 
not ask you to pardon my despicable offense (the 


nature of which I can but hope will always be con- | 
cealed from you); but now that the only atonement | 


possible to me is to withdraw from your hospitality 
Ressioes hospitality,’ he had written, but labo- 
riously erased the adjective], I pray you to remem- 


ber as leniently as possible your miserably repentant | 


“ SUNDAY VISITOR.” 


I turned it up and I turned it down; I 
gazed into the milk-pitcher and into the 
coffee-pot in frantic pursuit of further com- 
munications from my incoherent correspond- 
ent. Wild terrors as to the possible color 
and dimensions of his mysterious offense 
swept over me. Wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
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I dare | 





| fascinating impostors and insinuating bur- 
glars were not absolutely unknown even in 
those days. And yet, when Dinah, forget- 
ting her admiration, proceeded to count the 
spoons and search the closets, and lay over 
| the bureau drawers, I resented the aspersion, 
as if the fugitive had not been an inexplica- 
ble enigma to myself. 

My father and sister did not return until 
Tuesday afternoon. Fanny came up alone 
from the station, saying that papa had gone 
around by the post-office. He was very 
late in coming home, and it appeared that 
he had found a long epistle from Mr, 
Charles, which had sent him down to Mr. 

’s counting-room for consultation with 
| his parishioner and confidential adviser. 
The cross-examination to which I sub- 
| mitted in St. Mark’s behalf was intolerable. 
| So closely did papa press his inquiries that— 

Heaven forgive me!—I actually began to 

suspect him, for the first time, of clerical 
jealousy. 

“Well, Bertha, you seem to have been as 
much bewitched as the rest of the people 
with the new preacher.” 

“ He preached two of the best sermons | 
ever heard from that pulpit,” I responded 

| pertly. 

“ John the Baptist’s magnanimity was his 
subject in the morning,” Mr. said. 
“ How did he treat it?” 

I gave a remarkably full report for me; 
and my undutiful doubt of my father was 
rebuked by the heartiness with which he 
exclaimed now and then: “ Capital!” “Admi- 
rably put!” “Andover, Princeton, and 
New Haven combined couldn’t improve 

| upon that,” etc., etc., and finally: “It isa 
great pity that his ministerial career is likely 
to be so brief.” 

Papa was also unnaturally curious as to 
domestic affairs during Mr. Charles’s stay, 
and when I chanced to mention incident- 
ally that he hadn’t seemed specially at home 
at the family altar, I regret to say that Dr. 
Draper went off in an exceedingly jolly fit 
| of laughter, highly unbecoming his cloth 
| and the subject, and stubbornly refused to 
explain himself, although Fanny joined her 
entreaties to mine. Neither would he vouch- 
safe a word in regard to the contents of the 
letter he had received, except to say at last: 

“T am astonished that you at least, Bertha, 
should urge me to betray what the gentle- 
man himself begs me particularly to keep 
from you. But I will preserve the letter for 
you; and if you are as eager about it, say 
twenty years from now, you shall read it.” 
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[ read it before twenty weeks were over, 
but not until I had ceased to have much 
curiosity in regard to the subject, although 
I still preserve the document. 

There was little need of father’s caution- 
ary suggestion, that we should not introduce 
Mr. Charles’s name in general conversation, 
for Fanny had only heard of him through 
my guarded report, and I was quite too sen- 
sitive in the matter to do more than parry 
as quickly as possible any chance allusions 
to the eloquent preacher. 

As I am not writing a sensational novel, 
perhaps the burden of St. Mark’s letter, 
and the head and front of his offending, had 
better be revealed at this point. 


“Boston, May —, 185—. 
“Rev. Dr. DRAPER, 
LOWELL, MAss. 


“ My Dear Sir: I have the miserable confession 
to make to you, that I have stolen into your pulpit 
and your home on false pretenses. I can only tell 
you the ugly facts, and leave it to your well-known 
charity to discern the very slightly extenuating cir- 
cumstances attending them. Business at the Mis- 
sionary-House brought my friend Drury to Boston 
on Saturday last, and, as we were walking down 
Washington street together, he suddenly fell upon 
the sidewalk in a dead faint. I had him carried at 
once to the Marlboro’ and called a physician, who, 
after careful examination, declared the attack to be 
owing to inadequate nourishment and intense men- 
tal application. Again and again he lost conscious- 
ness; but, whenever he rallied, he was painfully 
witated by the thought of the breach of his engage- 
ment with yourself, and his effort to devise some 
remedy. I assured him that I would find a substi- 
tute, and went to various places in the city, where, 
as he suggested, I might find or hear of some avail- 
able man. I made three attempts in vain; but, 
when I reported this to my friend, it excited him so 
dangerously, that I determined that whatever hap- 
pened, he should be at ease on that score, and sal- 
lied out again on my quest. But it was by that 
time so late on Saturday that everybody was en- 
gaged or otherwise out of reach, and I turned 
away from Dr. Kirk’s door with such despair in 
my face, that that sympathetic divine said: ‘It 
really seems, as if you would have to go your- 
self!’ 


‘Now, this instigation of the arch-adversary | 


would have taken no root had I not met the phy- 
sician in the office of the hotel as I returned, and 
learned that his patient was so intensely apprehen- 
sive as to the result of this my last effort in his be- 


half, that he must be re-assured at all hazards, or the | 


consequences might be fatal to the over-wrought 
brain and’ spent body. Thinking only of this, we 
went up to his room together, and I had the satis- 
faction of seeing his frenzy abate as I declared: ‘It 
is all right; there’s a first-rate fellow going up on 
the next train; Dr. Kirk recommended him. Now, 
you just go to sleep. 
spend Sunday, but Dr. has the room next 
yours, and will take the best care of you.’ 

“TI had only time to run home for my traveling- 
bag and catch the last train for your city. My heart 


I have to go out of town to | 
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failed me more than once by the way, but there 
seemed nothing to be done but go straight forward. 
I should have stopped at the hotel, but Mr. Drury 
had been very strenuous in his directions that his 
substitute should report at once at Dr. Draper’s, 
where various instructions would be given him; 
and, to tell the truth, I had the vision before my 
fancy of a benign, compassionate, elderly Mrs. Dra- 
per, with whom, perhaps, I might venture to throw 
off my false pretenses, and by whose aid some way 
of escape might yet offer. 

“You can possibly imagine something of my dis- 
may when I was received instead by your daughter, 
and began to realize the sacrilege to which I seemed 
helplessly committed. I made some floundering at- 
tempts to deliver myself even then, but so evident 
was it that should I fail to put in an appearance, 
your pulpit must be empty, and my poor friend 
Drury disgraced in his own eyes, and so impossible 


| did it seem to expose myself to your daughter’s just 


indignation, that I silenced my scruples and yielded 
to the delight which Miss Draper’s dignified, yet 
most friendly hospitality afforded. You will do 
me the justice to believe that I did not know until 
late on Sunday morning that your family was so 
small, or I should not have been so rude as to in- 
trude upon Miss Draper’s solitariness, and by that 
time, I must confess, it had become so delightful to 
me to remain, that I presumed upon the evidently 
accepted custom. 

. Peages me, if I seem to magnify my offense 
against your family, above that against your sacred 
office. The truth is, that as my associations have 
been heretofore altogether with the Episcopal Church, 
my notions of the conduct of other denominational 
services were very crude, and it was only when I 
found myself about to offer audible prayer in public, 
that any consciousness of the impiousness of my im- 
posture came home to me. 

“T glanced down at Miss Draper and met such a 
troubled look in response to my almost agonized 
gaze, that I instantly determined that she at least 
should be spared, so far as I was able to shield her, 
any wound to her sweet piety and beautiful ree | 
to you and your official interests. So, rallying all 
my courage and force, I prayed and pares as well 
perhaps as a law student of my caliber could be ex- 
pected to do, but you will readily believe that I can 
never have a sharper trial of nerve than that Sun- 
day’s service cost me. 

“ And now, if I dared ask a favor of one so deeply 
wronged, I should beg you to withhold the fact of 
my criminal masquerade from Miss Draper, for, al- 
though, when my avenging conscience drove me 
from your house in the early dawn of Monday morn- 
ing, I yielded to irresistible impulse and wrote a 
little note, telling her I was a worthless scamp, yet 
it would kill me should she know how I had wronged 
her [‘ever-precious’ again carefully erased] hos- 
pitality. And if the time should ever come when 
your righteous anger at my impious presumption 
should soften so that you could tell her that my, to 
her, unknown crime was born of ignorance and 
compassion for a suffering friend, it would be the 
best hope possible to 

“Your obedient servant, 


“CHARLES WINTHROP. 


“P. S.—I gave my first name only to Miss Dra- 
per, but I am the unworthy son of Endicott Winth- 
rop, of Boston. Any reparation possible, or any 


public acknowledgment which you may ordain, it 
w.” 


is my earnest desire to render at once. CC. 
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It seems that papa, after the consultation | persuaded to devote his rare talents to our sacred 


with his friend of which I have already 
spoken, wrote Mr. Winthrop a rather stately 
letter, without reproaches, however,—which 
would have been superfluously cruel,—in- 
forming him that it was not thought advisa- 
ble to proclaim his unlicensed craft upon the 
housetops, since it was evident that the of- 
fense was not likely to be repeated, and so 
condoning, in this case, seemed less danger- 
ous than open confession. 


the aborigines before the Flood” (accord- 
ing to the disposition which old Deacon 
habitually made of departed brethren in his 


conference-room prayers), and in all human | 


probability, his vehement protestations to 
the contrary notwithstanding, would never 
again have drifted within my field of vision, 
if it had not been for Leslie Von Tassel. 
Stephen sailed, and his sister came to us 
and at once gracefully adapted herself to 
our simple home life, and, more remarkably, 
to our complex outside relations. 

She became an enthusiast in her attend- 
ance upon church and Sunday-school, and 
conference meetings, and sewing societies, 
and even volunteered to make parish calls 


with papa, until we, who were to the man- 
ner born, and not always gushing in our 
delight over these trite old duties, were alto- 
gether distanced by this fresh little zealot. 
About a month after “St. Mark’s” mete- 
oric vanishing, father was absent in attend- 
ance upon “ the General Convention,” when 


a letter arrived from Mr. Drury. We opened 
this, as we were accustomed to deal with 
father’s letters, most of which we had also 


to answer, and found the contents of such | 


peculiar interest that I am glad to find it 
preserved among dear papa’s papers, and to 
be able to give it entire: 


“ ANDOVER SEMINARY, June —, 185-. 


“My Dear Dr. Draper: I have been intending 
to write to you every day since my convalescence be- 
yan, but various accumulated duties and anxieties 

ave prevented until now. I wished to express my 
deep regret at my unavoidable failure to ry + your 
pulpit according to my agreement, and to beg you 
to send me, if possible, the address of the substitute 
whom my noble friend Winthrop procured for me. 
This clergyman, whose name W. inexplicably with- 
holds, hearing of my illness, generously transmitted 
to me the honorarium received from your Committee 
of Supply (passing in munificence customary fees, 
so far as my own experience goes), which I reluc- 
tantly accepted in cane to lighten somewhat Win- 
throp’s own charges for my expensive illness, which 
he, with more than a brother’s tenderness, assumed. 

“But while I seek to accept as freely as it is 
offered this loving-kindness of a tried friend (in 
whom i can find no fault, save that he will not be 


| work in 
And thus “St. Mark” was “numbered with | 


profession ), yet I confess it irks me to receive bounty 


| from a stranger without opportunity for acknowl. 
| edgment. 


I hope that you and yours found my 
substitute (a protégé of Dr. Kirk’s, as I understood 
at the time, but Dr. K. now disclaims all knowledge 
of him) far more acceptable in his ministrations than 
I could have been, and that therefore my illness in 
flicted no injury upon you. 

“And now, my dear sir, will you suffer me to 
submit to your well-known kindness of heart and 
wisdom of judgment a personal matter ? 

“T am, as you are aware, appointed to missionary 
, and am to sail, D. V., in October 
next, with no wish ever to leave the field until God 
shall call me to Himself. It is according to pre 


| cedent, and in every way desirable, that a missionary 


who goes to his field for life should not go alone. 
It has never been my privilege to be thrown into 
friendly intercourse with any lady. Even a mother’s 
kiss is but a dream to me, the sweetest dream my 
fancy can compass ; yet I have an impression, which 
I dare not cherish lest it be sinful, that there must 
be somewhere in the world, not only many women, 
good, tender, and true, but ¢4e woman—made for 
me as truly as was Eve for Adam—with whom alone 
I could be perfected in human happiness. I have 
for months made this the burden of daily prayer, 
and while preaching a sermon in Groton the Sunday 
before I was taken ill, from the text, “ Ye shadl/ ash 
whal ye will, and it shall be done unto you,” great 
freedom of utterance was granted me, and a sud- 
den conviction sprang up in my heart that a believing 
son might ask even a so purely personal blessing 
as a helpmate at His hands without fear of disdain— 
perhaps with assurance of hope. But, as yet, no 
guiding light is vouchsafed me. 

“I hope I am not stubborn and rebellious in this 
thing. fadend, when kind friends have planned for 
me interviews with estimable females not averse to 
missionary work, I have invariably performed my 
part without conscious prejudice, and I think with 
an honest hope of mutual satisfaction. However, 
up to this date, all these schemes have, for one rea- 
son or another, come to naught. 

“T have just returned from a trip into the country, 
whither I went to see a lady, to whom Dr. 
had mentioned me, and proposed our correspond- 
ence. We had already exchanged two or three let 
ters before my illness, and during that interim of 
enforced rest it occurred to me before resum- 


| ing the correspondence to go to her place of resi- 
| dence in hope that Providence would grant me an 


opportunity of unsuspected observation. As soon 


| as I was able to travel, accordingly I carried out this 


plan. On inquiry, I found that the lady was board- 
ing at the anes inn, and as I arrived, just as the 
dinner-gong had sounded, I begged the landlord to 
tell me which of the guests was Miss Smith. He 
pointed to the extreme end of the table, where sat 
two ladies, and said: ‘That’s her next to Mrs. 
Jones.’ I sought a seat as near them as possible, 
and it was, 1 confess, with profound relief and, | 
fear, unworthy self-gratulation, that I dismissed Mrs. 
Jones from my particular consideration, and wel- 
comed the fact that her companion was comely in 
person, and pleasant-voiced. 

“Fragments of their animated conversation came 
to me, and she evinced not only intelligence (which 
Dr. ’s recommendation and her own excellent 
letters had given me the right to expect), but a gra- 
ciousness of speech which was in marked contrast 
to the manner of the matron at her side. I fear | 
was guilty of compassionating Mr. Jones. 
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“So favorably was I impressed, that my intention 
of a mere reconnoissance, from which I should with- 
draw unseen, was overborne, and no sooner had the 
ladies left the table than I sert up my name to Miss 
Smith with a request for an interview, which I 
awaited, with increasing emotion, in the public par- 
lor. In a short time the two ladies came down- 


stairs together, both dressed for walking; but, to my | 


astonishment, my Miss Smith went out the street 
door with a pleasant good-bye to her companion, 
who came into the parlor with an embarrassedly 
stiff manner, perhaps not unnatural under the cir- 
cumstances. As she approached I rose and said: 


“* Mrs. Jones, I believe ; will Miss Smith return, 


or does she prefer to see me at her school-room ?’ 

“ My interlocutor looked bewildered, as well she 
might, for, as you will have already divined was 
likely to happen, she exclaimed : 

“ «Why, are you not the Rev. Mr. Drury? Iam 
Miss Smith. My friend Mrs. Jones has gone over 
to her husband’s drug store to take his place while 
he comes to dinner.’ 

“And with this she seated herself in a remote 
corner of the room. 

“My dear sir, you cannot conceive the agony of 
that moment. It was only after a spiritual struggle, 
which well-nigh overwhelmed my still feeble frame, 
that I was able to crucify self. I hope it is not pre- 
sumptuous for me to say that I then and there per- 
formed an act of surrender to God’s will such as my 
consciousness had never known before. How long 
atime elapsed I can only guess ; I partially sesnvered 
myself on hearing my companion say in a magiste- 
rial manner: ‘At Dr. ’s earnest request I 
allowed myself to enter into a correspondence 
with you, Mr. Drury, with a view to further ac- 
juaintance.’ 

“ Here followed a silence which I felt in my honor 
as a man and a Christian must be broken by myself, 
and but in one way; so I said, not daring to raise 
my eyes lest my strength should again fail: ‘ Yes, 
Miss Smith, and having just recovered from an ill- 
ness which interrupted our correspondence, I have 
come in person to thank you for the honor and the 


Christian kindliness you have thereby shown me, | 
I stopped here to consider how far | 


, 


and to 
strict truthfulness would allow me to go beyond 


A SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE. 


this point, when Miss Smith in her turn took up the 
conversation, but in a new tone, hesitating, and so 
much more gentle, that I involuntarily looked at her, 
and found her face quite softened by a womanly 
blush, and her eyes suffused with tears. I was 
overcome with remorse at the thought that my cold 
calculating manner had wounded her sensibilities ; 
and after wrestling again with my inner self, was 
about to urge the desirableness of more intimate 
acquaintance, when she faltered out : 


“*Mr. Drury, I owe you a most humble apology 
for suffering this to go so far. 1 had not heard from 
ou for some time, and I had no thought of your 


| leaving Andover at this season, and—and, in short, 


I had really forgotten how far I was committed to 
you, and—and the truth is—I have made other ar- 
rangements. The Principal of our Academy has 

rsuaded me that his motherless family offers a 
| field for all my missionary fervor, and we are to be 


| married during the summer vacation.’ 


“My dear Dr. Draper, I am not ashamed to say 
that I burst into tears. I could hardly command 
myself sufficiently to make re-assuring replies to Miss 
Smith’s apologies and regrets, and the moment the 
| Academy bell had called her from me, | threw my- 

self on my knees even in that public room, and 

thanked God with all my heart. 
| “Now, can you honestly comfort me with the 
assurance that I am not sinfully self-indulgent and 
stiff-necked in determining that I will never run 
such a risk again after this miraculous interposition ? 

“In short, to what degree has a Christian mis- 
sionary the right to consult his own natural tastes 
and inclinations in the choice of his wife ? 

“Pardon my long letter on matters so personal. 
I throw mood upon your compassions, for reproo/, 
Sor correction, for instruction in righteousness, as yOu 
shall see my need to be. 

“I am, yours respectfully, 
“SAMUEL Drury.” 





Fanny and I read this letter but laid it 
aside; of course to be answered by papa’s 
own pen. As I remember, we said little 
| about it to each other; but it seems that it 

made a very different impression upon my 
sister than I received from it. Fanny was 
much younger than I and full of fun, seeing 
always the ludicrous side of a thing first; 
| and besides, she had not heard Mr. Charles's 
| pathetic story of Mr. Drury’s life of singular 
isolation and heroic self-development, and 
the candid simplicity and sublime, if mis- 
taken, self-sacrifice of the letter quite es- 
| caped her. Without my knowledge, and 
with no thought of possible harm, she re- 
hearsed the epistle to Leslie, with sundry 
| unconscious interpolations and flourishes of 
her own, and thereby hangs a tale. 

As I have said, Leslie, during the first 
weeks of her life in the parsonage, had iden- 


> tified herself so thoroughly with us that we 


| often forgot entirely that she had been so 
| recently grafted in, and nothing grieved her 
| more than any recognition on our part of 
| the fact that she could not be expected to 
| be intensely interested in minute details of 

our past and present family history and 
| parochial affairs. 

Papa’s “ sweet reasonableness ” of speech, 
| which, I regret to say, was oftener admired 
| than imitated by his daughters, carried Les- 

lie captive, and wrought a noticeable change 
| in her demurely saucy tongue, until we, that 
had begun with fearing lest her keen sense 
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of the ridiculous might work us woe in the | 


occasional exhibitions of patronage, harm- 
less absurdity, and mischievous meddling, 
which are among the perquisites of a minis- 
ter’s family all the world over, ended with 
admiring her self-restraint and all conquering 
tact under trying circumstances. 

But, as the summer came on, Leslie’s 
spirit flagged, and strange symptoms mani- 
fested themselves. She went out alone at 
twilight for long walks, refusing all compan- 
ionship, and at last could scarcely be coaxed 
outside the gate at all. Her nerves seemed 
painfully sensitive ; the mere ringing of the 
door-bell, which, in the house of a city pas- 
tor (who is at the same time chairman of 
the school committee, trustee of two or three 
seminaries, and secretary of various benevo- 
lent societies), must be frequent, invariably 
startled her, so that she would at last even 
fly up to her own room at the mere click of 
the gate. I more than once found her in 
tears, and her appetite became slight and 
fickle. 

Her brother’s letters were not too fre- 
quent; and, indeed, he had already inti- 
mated that his travels might be indefinitely 
extended, and she had best make as agree- 
able arrangements as were possible in her 
own behalf; but she had learned long before 
to lean lightly upon him, and, when we had 


charged her with homesickness, had pro- | 


tested so earnestly, that we could not doubt 
that never, in all her lonely life, had she felt 
so blessedly at home as with us. 
Fortunately, papa’s vacation was at hand, 
and when I was suddenly inspired, probably 


by a letter or two from Dr. Todd, to ex- | 


claim : “I go a-fishing to the Adirondacks,” 
Leslie, even more eagerly than the others, 
cried: “I go with thee,” and we went. Ah, 
you may well believe it something worth 
to have seen that now overthronged and 
world-bedusted paradise in its dewy bloom, 
undespoiled by the fatal trail of the Saratoga 
trunk. 

But it is enough for our present purpose 
to say that early in August, after sundry 
changes of car and boat and a drive of forty 
miles straight into the heart of the mount- 
ains, we were set down at Colonel Baker’s 
inimitable inn. Inimitable indeed! with 
plump deer prancing into the oven from 
the forest in the rear, and silvery trout leap- 
ing into the very frying-pan from the Sara- 
nac River at the front! Here, too, had fire- 
escapes and ventilation reached a perfection 
unattainable by all modern improvements. 


every partition, and through friendly crey- 
ices above and around we were “ visited al] 
night by troops of stars.” 

Early the next morning, after a delectable 
breakfast, we went on to Martin’s, at the 
head of the Lower Saranac, where we were 
introduced to the Natty Bumpo of that re- 
gion—he was surnamed Moody in our 
day, and to Wood, the gallantest of caterers 
and chamberlains, who were to “carry” 
and “keep” us all at the modest charges 
of $1.50 per diem! It was tasking to time 
and skill to stow away into their two fra- 
gile boats ourselves and our impediments, 
consisting of bales of robes, blankets, and 
wraps, and an immense barrel—a tierce jis 
more technically correct, I believe—of 
bright vermilion hue, wherein were bags of 
flour, corn meal, coffee, sugar, crackers and 
pork enough for the commissariat of a 
battalion. Do not scowl, fair ignoramus— 
to every woodsman and even woodswoman 
there comes a time when venison and trout 
pall, and pork, more especially “ frizzled” 
pork, is the sweetest cate imaginable. | 
regret to say that the blazing tierce, which 
was our pride and hope, was not appre 
ciated in those parts, and was only admit 
ted to the boat after demonstration of its 
stoutness and remarkable powers of revolu- 
tion, together with papa’s promise to exercise 


DR. DRAPER’S PROMISE. 


’ 


and even 


his feet upon it in all “ carries,’ 
then continued to excite mirth and mild 
profanity from the guides. 
As I have said, I cannot suffer myself to 
discourse on the glories of the scenery and 
our ecstatic delight as we passed down the 
| “ Lower,” through the “ Round,” and into 


the “Upper” Saranac. There were a dozen 
different islands and mainland nooks which 
seemed each in its distracting turn the ve 


A baby’s hand could have thrown down | plus ultra of camping-grounds, until, in de- 
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spair of choice, we resigned ourselves to our 
guides, who knew every least shrub and 
rock of both shores, and every “ carry,” and 
every lily-pad and reed of the watery high- 
way. 

They, with wise consideration of black- 
flies and mosquitoes, chose an island, and 
with an eye to certain table luxuries which 
neither our tierce nor their still more com- 
prehensive little tin-kettles (as magical in 
their way as Signor Blitz, his hat) could 
supply, selected that particular island, which 
lay only a mile away from the hut of a 
woodsman, whose wife beguiled her solitude 
by the management of a miniature dairy— 
thanks to the one cow within a range of ten 
miles and more. 

After we had disembarked, scarcely an 
hour elapsed before our guides (with igno- 
rant and fitful essays by ourselves, “ some- 
thing between a hinderance and a help,” as 
Wordsworth has it) had felled two or three 
trees, cleared away the undergrowth, pitched 
the two tents, unpacked our stores, made 
beds of soft odorous boughs, kindled a brave 
fire, boiled the kettle, brewed coffee, “ stirred 
up” and baked before the fire a pan of 
biscuits, and stewed some jerked venison 
which came out of one of their little en- 
chanted kettles, all of which savory dishes 
they proceeded to serve on a table also of 
their own clever handiwork, and we to eat 


and drink therefrom what we all pronounced | 


the best supper of our lives. 


‘That our blessed island must have a name | 


we had all declared the moment we took 
possession, but the “ Eden,” and “ Isola 
Bella,” and “ Clear-Comfort,” and “ Treas- 
ure-Trove,” and what not, which each sug- 
gested, seemed to the whole inadequate. 
But, when papa finally looked about over 
the snug quarters with all their canny con- 
trivances for our comfort, which the guides 


had so rapidly created out of this “ sportive | 


wood run wild,” he christened’ it “ Camp 


Gumption,” to our horror; but Camp Gump- 


tion it remained, against all protest. 
Several days and nights of indescribable 


rest and delight followed,—long boat-rides, | 
explorations on the main-shore, up the Rack- | 


et River, Long Lake, and along the In- 
dian Trail, with essays in deer-driving by 
torch-light, fire-light chats, and games, and 
songs, and invigorating sleep on our luxuri- 


ous beds—those beds which sister Fanny | 


said interpreted to her the otherwise mean- 


ingless phraseology of the hymn,—* carried | 


to the skies on flowery beds of ease.” 


One morning, as we damsels had formi- | 


763 
dable arrears of letter-writing, we decided 
to stay “ by the stuff” while our braves went 
to the hunting-grounds, to which they the 
more readily assented because the larder 
needed supplies, and we were too tender- 
hearted or cowardly to be helpful in the real 
business of the chase. So papa, with the 
two guides, took the larger boat, as soon as 
Camp Gumption was tidied for the morn- 
ing, and left us to our fate until sunset. 

We had long been accustomed to un- 
locked doors, and, indeed, no doors at all, 
and had no more apprehension of any con- 
ceivable danger in our unmanned condition, 
than has an infant in its mother’s arms. In- 
deed, I have never in all my life, since that 
blessed summer, been so hapless as to lose 
that which I then and there gained,—a vivid 
consciousness that the Heavenly Father is 
not a God afar off, but the “ Lover of Souls,” 
brooding over us with a tender delight, in- 
finitely surpassing all human loves. And 
to Leslie it brought a transformation too 
sacred for detail in such a chronicle as this. 

Our day passed very swiftly. Late in the 
afternoon, Leslie, whose spirits had revived 
the moment we had left civilization behind 
us, and who was now equal to the longest 
“carries” and wildest tramps, suddenly an- 
nounced the purpose to go and seek her 
fortune. 

There was a little gem of an island about 
one-third of a mile above us, which she 
averred had been her secret aim for days. 
Her fancy was to row herself out to this 
island, and remain long enough in soli- 
tary possession to enable her to appreciate 
in some degree Robinson Crusoe’s tragic 
fate. In vain we protested, offering our- 
selves to retire to the outer rim of our own 
island or even to betake ourselves to the 
boat, leaving her monarch of all she sur- 
veyed from Camp Gumption. Go she 
would, and go she did. We watched her 
anxiously as she put out from ‘the shore, 
for, although we all had daily practice 
with the oars, yet no one of us had vent- 
ured alone beyond the watch and reach 
of our natural protectors. But her progress 
was safe, though slow, and we at last saw 
her, after circling the island in apparent 
search for the best landing, come around 
again to the southern side and cautiously 


| paddle up into a little cove, and pull herself 


in by the overhanging shrubbery, and finally 
disappear behind it. 

Two hours passed, and we had often 
turned the field-glass toward the mysterious 
island in hope that the child had wearied 
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of her whim, but no token of her return 
appeared. 

At last Fanny, whose watch it chanced to 
be, dropped the glass with a little shriek of 
terrified surprise. 
for myself what she seemed incapable of 
explaining, and, to my mingled amazement 
and distress, saw Leslie seated in the boat, 
and the figure of A MAN standing in the | 
bow and pushing off from the shore. We 
had agreed upon a signal of distress to be 
displayed on either side in case of necessity 
(what we boatless ones could have done in 
Leslie’s behalf, however sore her need, does 
not appear), but no glimpse appeared of the | 
white handkerchief, which surely ought to 
flutter aloft under such appalling circum- 
stances as the apparition of a man! Nota 
single human figure had intruded upon our 
privacy during all the days of our sojourn, 
so that we had forgotten the possibility of 
an invasion from the world. 

Our intense curiosity may be imagined as 
we watched the little boat’s return, somewhat 
more energetically pulled than on its outward 
voyage. Sister Fanny and I went down in 
solemn silence to the shore to meet the 
prodigal and her mysterious oarsman. He 


proved to be a tall, thin youth, whose sin- | 
gular refinement of face at once relieved our 


vague alarms. The guest lifted his straw 
hat to us deferentially, but Miss Von Tassel 
was provokingly silent during the landing. 
When her companion had deposited her 
safely on dry land, and fastened the boat, 
she nonchalantly remarked : 

“You see, girls, I was quite right about 
that Juan Fernandez Island, and I have 
brought away man Friday in proof of my 
divination. Mr. Friday, these are the other 
Miss Crusoes ; pray do your duty, girls, for 
Mr. Friday is hungry even to cannibalism, 
having been forsaken by his savage com- 
panions, and only saved from death by my 
‘crazy freak,’ as you cruelly called it.” 

Mr. Friday laughed pleasantly, and pro- 
tested that his six o’clock breakfast had 
luckily been so ample that he might safely 
hope to survive until supper-time ; but when 
Leslie brought him a cup of cold coffee and 
some crackers, and proposed to feed him 
drop by drop unless he should at once prove 
himself not utterly incapable of self-feeding, 
he quite eagerly yielded, even to the replen- 
ishing of his cup. Leslie was so gay, and | 
the stranger so gentle and agreeable, that 
my sister and I were soon beguiled out of 
our first primness, and we were all chatting 
at once about nothing in particular, and all 
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I caught it up to discover | 





| pleasing things in general, in the most un. 


conventional manner, when suddenly a voice 
from our other boat, which had come up 
so quietly that we had not observed it, 
shouted : 

“Good gracious, Sam, I had forgotten 


| all about you till about half an hour ago. 


How did you ever get over here ?” 

My cheeks flamed, and I did not need 
the testimony which my eyes next gave me, 
that whatever other game our sportsmen 
had missed, they, too, had bagged a man 
Friday, who was no other than that inex- 
plicable offender “St. Mark” himself! In 
the general hub-bub which ensued, explana- 
tions were in order. Papa said : 

“ Bertha, my dear, you remember Mrr. 
Winthrop? Ha! ha! ha! One would think 
you might! We met him out hunting with 
our dairy-man, Richards, and he made him- 
self known, to our mutual confusion at first : 
but we have had a capital afternoon’s sport 
together, and I insisted on his coming back 
with us to Camp Gumption to divide the 
spoil and share our supper. He was very 
troublesome on account of his fear that you 
had not yet forgiven his escapade, but I as- 
sured him it had quite slipped your mind, 
and here he is.” 

I could not do otherwise than shake hands 
with Mr. Winthrop; neither could I heip 
remarking that papa had been talking San- 
scrit to me, for I had no knowledge of any 
escapade, forgivable or otherwise, of Mr. 
Winthrop’s, except that he had once treated 
my breakfast-table with despite, and fled 
the house at daybreak rather than risk its 
perils. “Sam,” as it appeared Leslie’s man 
Fnday was yclept, here interrupted Mr. 
Winthrop’s half-inaudible reply, but very elo- 
quent gaze, by saying : 

“ Mr. Winthrop, will you be kind enough 
to explain why you brought me out to perish 
in the wilderness ?—why you saw fit to leave 
me on a desert island, and never to return with 
the provisions and the shelter-tent which you 
went back to Richards’s to get ?” 

“And Mr. Winthrop,” said I, “ will you 
be so good as to introduce your friend whom 
we only know as Miss Leslie Von Tassel’s 
man Friday ?” 

“Why, Miss Draper, hasn’t he introduced 
himself? This is my friend, Rev. Samuel 
Drury—the best fellow in the world.” 

Mr. Drury, instead of responding, as he 


| should, to the little chorus of welcomes 


which this formal introduction awakened, 


| and to father’s apology for not having recog- 
| nized him in the excitement of the return 
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with such trophies from the chase, gazed 
about him with a wild air, and maundered 
to himself : 

‘Leslie Von Tassel! Leslie Von Tassel ! 
O, Miss Draper, can that really be Miss 
Von Tassel ?” 

| was at my wit’s end, and looked about 
for Leslie to restore my reeling senses; but, to 
my further amazement, she was not to be seen. 

‘However, papa, who was too triumphant 
over his sporting success to notice such 
minor matters as his daughter’s despair, and 
the epidemic insanity which had fallen upon 
Camp Gumption, called us all to go with 
him and inspect the day’s trophies where 
the guides had hung them for safe-keeping, 
in the sheltered thicket which served as our 
pantry and refrigerator. 

Mr. Drury followed mechanically, but 
soon drew me aside, and in the most be- 
seeching manner said : 

“Miss Draper, I must have an interview 
with Miss Von Tassel. If you would only 
go and find her, and tell her that she need 
not fear that I shall persecute her. It kills 
me to have her run away from me as if I 
were a merciless fiend; but really I can’t 
help feeling that she owes me a few minutes’ 
conversation.” 

“A few minutes’ conversation,” indeed, 
after their long co-occupation of the myste- 
rious island and the homeward row! I was 
too bewildered to do anything more than 
say: “I will tell Miss Von Tassel what you 
wish,” and walk away in search of her. As 
I passed Fanny, I stopped a moment, and 
requested her to pinch me until I had evi- 
dence that I was actually awake in a com- 
monplace world, instead of the sport of a 
fevered dream. 

Awake I was, it seemed, so on I went, 
leaving my sister almost as confused as I ; 
but no Leslie could I find. In the tent, 
behind the tent, down on the shore where | 
Wood had screened for us a charming dress- 
ing-room, and in all our favorite nestling 
places, no trace of her appeared. Vague 
thoughts of calling for help, and dragging 
the lake for her body, associated themselves 
with Mr. Drury’s frenzied petitions as I 
came back toward our tent, still calling her 
name. Suddenly a smothered voice, as if 
‘ from the earth beneath, set my heart beating 
suffocatingly : 

“QO, Bertha, what shall I do! 
I do !—are you alone ?” 

“‘ Leslie Von Tassel, where under heaven | 
are you, and what do you mean by driving | 
me mad ?” 


what shall 
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* Mad! don’t talk of madness to me. 
Oh, don’t—don’t go away—here I am, 
Bertha dear, in this dreadful, musty, fusty, 
old barrel; come nearer, so I can talk with 
you. No, no; don’t lift the cover any 
higher; I think I shan’t suffocate, and, if I 
should, perhaps it is the best thing left for a 
wretch like me to do.” 








DISCOVERY. 


THE 

Such a wan, frightened little face as peer- 
ed up at me from beneath the cover of our 
gorgeous red tierce, which Leslie’s tremu- 
lous head slightly uplifted! How she had 
contrived to get in without upsetting it and 
rolling down into the lake, like the little 
pig’s churn in the “Chinny, chin, chin” 
nursery tale, I cannot imagine, but there 
she was bodily. I did not speak, because 
I was too astounded ; and, if the truth must 
be told—with Mr. Winthrop inhospitably 
deserted by his proper hostess, while I was 
away on this literal wild-goose chase—too 
angry for words. 

* Don’t, darling, make such awful eyes at 
me. It is horrible, 1 know, but I couldn't 
help it! Really and truly, Bertha, that 
dreadful creature must be made away with, 
even if you have to drown him. _I shall die, 
if we ever meet again.” 

“ And he, if you mean your man Friday 
by ‘that dreadful creature,’ says he shall 
die if you don’t meet again, and at once! 
Now, will you have the kindness to tell me 
what all this dying means? Here you both 
were as cozy and comfortable together as 
possible until the others came, and then you 
suddenly fly off on a tangent and dramati- 
cally expire or propose to, at opposite ends 
of this bewitched island.” 

“Oh, I know it is dreadful,” interrupted 
Leslie, from out of the depths, “ far more 
dreadful than I can ever tell you!” 

This was the last drop. I desperately 
dragged away the cover; I tipped over the 
barrel and pulled out my wretched little pig 
more dead than alive. When I had shaken 
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and beaten off the various patches of flour, | 


meal, sugar, etc., etc., with which her fluffy 
tresses and entire dress were diversified, I 
seated her behind the tent and myself by 
her, and solemnly said : 

“ Now, Leslie, 1 give you five minutes to 
explain yourself, or I will go and bring Mr. 
Drury and see what light your combined 
craziness will throw on all this mystery.” 

What she told me in her incoherent, bro- 
ken manner, together with further particu- 


lars, which were added afterward in calmer | 
| and that mis-christened creature actually has 


moods, I will now repeat. 


On hearing sister Fanny’s thoughtless re- | 


hearsal and perversion of Mr. Drury’s letter 


to papa, Leslie declared, and saw no reason | 


at the time to deny, that, instigated by the 
devil, and not having the fear of God before 
her eyes, she wrote this unknown clergyman 
a letter which purported to come from one 
who had been a delighted hearer of the ser- 
mon he had preached at Groton (to which 
he had alluded in writing father), and who 
could not refrain from expressing her intense 
gratitude. She further indulged in some 
apparently restrained self-betrayals; hints 
of dissatisfaction with her present spiritual 
status, and of her longings for some trust- 
worthy guide. 

I cannot myself conceive of Leslie’s doing 
such an unlady-like deed. Although so 
young, and for years without the least shad- 
ow of restraint, yet, of all girls I ever knew, 
she seemed least capable of a vulgar frolic 
or school-girl. trick. But once admitting 
the possibility of the deed, I am sure that 
it must have been done in the most decor- 
ous and beguiling manner, which a man of 
less sensibility and far more worldly wisdom 
than Mr. Drury would never have suspected 
of trickery, or been able to resist. Mr. 
Drury at least could not withstand her. 

Leslie had signed herself Talitha Cumi 
Pidge, and her letter was dated and posted 
from Dracut, which, although on the oppo- 
site side of the river, was within walking 

distance from our door. 
No sooner was the 
letter beyond recall 


than her senses return- | 
| ble, I suspect, statement of the whole affair 


ed, and she became 
wretchedly ashamed 
of her wicked folly, 


but she had finally | 


quieted herself with 


the decision that she | 
would never apply at | 


TALITHA CUMI PIDGE. 


the Dracut Post-Office for a chance answer, 
and thereby she should at least escape the 
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| this comfortable arrangement 


knowledge of any ill-effect produced by 
her missive. But the fates were against 
her. About a fortnight after she had made 
with her 
conscience Fanny, who was reading the 


| morning paper, suddenly exclaimed: “ Isn't 


this odd? You remember how we were 


| talking two or three weeks ago about al)- 
| surd names, and we would hardly believe 


papa when he said that one of the members 


| of his first church was named Talitha Cumi 


Pidge ? Well, here it is, in black and white, 


a letter advertised ; but, luckily, it is in the 
Dracut list.” Leslie heard this with con- 
flicting emotions; but at last her curiosity 
triumphed. Carefully veiled, she crept out 
of the house furtively that evening and 
made her way across the long bridge, which 
was ordinarily a terror to her even by day- 
light, and secured the letter. It was quite 
unlike the epistle which she had fancied, of 
course, for she had totally misconstrued the 
character of the man from the beginning. 
It was so simple and genuine, and yet so 
wise and helpfully suggestive, that it piqued 
her desire for further correspondence with 
such a mind, and I am sorry to say half a 
dozen letters rapidly passed between them 
in the same clandestine manner on her part. 
She was all the time restless and miserabk 
in her duplicity, but did not at all realize its 
double-edged danger until one night she 
received a letter from her dupe, assuring her 
that she had won his heart in its entirety, 
and begging her permission to come and 
plead his cause in person. He would, if 
she pleased, request Dr. Draper, whom she 
must know by reputation, if not personally, 
to introduce him to her family. 

A full consciousness of her ignoble treat- 
ment of a stranger, and he a clean-hearted, 
clear-headed, heavenly-purposed man, over- 
whelmed her. She dared not ask counsel. 
Fanny was too young, and I, she was pleased 
to say, “too awfully calm and righteous,” 
and papa’s approbation too indispensable to 
be sacrificed by confession. So she strug- 
gled on alone. 

She made a full, humble, abjectly hum- 


from its impulsive beginning through all its 
reckless course, and signed to it her own 
proud name in full. A week passed, and 
then came a few words from Mr. Drury, so 
sublimely magnanimous and compassionate 
in tone, that the poor sinner was humbled 
still lower in the dust. He further begged 
that she would permit the correspondence 
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a personal interview. This she absolutely 
refused, and threw herself on his unmerited 
mercy to spare her any further communica- 
tions, which could only intensify her remorse 
and life-long shame and self-contempt. 
Although unbroken silence followed this 
final letter, yet she had endured agonies 
of apprehension lest Mr. Drury should come 
to the parsonage to see papa on some busi- 
ness of his own, if not in actual search for 
her, and had not a moment’s respite from 
this terror, until we had left town and were 
safely within the then unfrequented wilds of 
the Saranac. She further affirmed, and | 
have no doubt with truth, that she would 
have been less implacable toward herself 
had the offense been committed anywhere 
else than in my father’s house, and I suspect 
[ could have more readily forgiven her had 


it been a freak of her old, idle, lonely life. | 


However, the deed was irrevocably done, and 
it now only remained to hear how the doers 
had met, and then to make the best possible 
disposition of its present complications. 
When Leslie had landed on her island 
she wandered about a little, picking here 
and there a blossom and some new variety 
of dainty fern or graceful leaf, and then 
seated herself to arrange them. While in 
the midst of this fascinating occupation she 
looked about for something to give color to 
her bouquet, and espied not only precisely 
her desire, realized in amazing sprays of the 
“checkerberry,” lustrous of leaf, and im- 
mense and brilliant of fruitage beyond its 
kind, but on the mossy rock which these 
beauties surrounded, an open book. She 
started up in fright, but there was nothing 
human to be seen, and perfect silence all 
about her. Thus re-assured, she ventured to 
examine the book, which proved to be “The 
Excursion,” with no hint of ownership, but 
abundant pencil-marks, and here and there 
an annotation. She sensibly concluded that 
even if the late reader had not left the island, 
as seemed certain, so small was it in extent, 
and so ill-adapted for ambuscade, she had 
little to dread from so earnest a disciple of 
Wordsworth. But her trustful repose was 
abruptly broken by the sound of a very pro- 
longed yawn, and over on the northern 
shore the yawner himself slowly uprose from 
his moss couch, still yawning and stretching 
his long arms. This interesting pantomime 


to continue, and as early as possible grant him | 
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which looked down upon her was so benig- 
nant amid all its sleepy amazement that 
Leslie was quite at her ease, and calmly 
remarked : 

“Tam left till called for on this island, 
just to play at Robinson Crusoe; but it is 
quite too good to be true that I have found 
a man Fnday also.” 

He entered into the situation at once, and, 
without any troublesome introductions or 
explanations, they were soon absorbed in a 
botanical conference—they were both enthu- 
siasts in this science, and he an expert—min- 
gled with Wordsworthian sympathies, which 
continued until the lengthening shadows re- 
minded Miss Von ‘Tassel that, although this 
was very romantic and quite congruous with 
the paradisaical simplicity of life among the 


| Saranacs, yet it behooved her urbane self to 


return to camp. 

But “what’s his name, or where's his 
hame,” it never occurred to Mr. Drury’s 
unconventional soul to tell; and, as for 
Leslie, she said she couldn't bear to spoil 
the idyllic simplicity of the scene by com- 
monplace formalities. Thus it happened 
that they had spent more than two hours 
in eager conversation, blessedly ignorant of 
any previous bond between them, until each 
heard the other’s name announced after 


| their arrival at Camp Gumption. 


I spare you the recital of my disciplinary 
measures with the penitent. They were 
effectual in bringing her speedily to the 
point of bathing her tear-stained, befloured, 
and besugared visage, smoothing her Ophe- 
lia-like locks, and appearing at the supper- 
table in the guise of a rational being. As 
for me, my self-possession was almost as 
sorely tasked as was Leslie’s; for there sat 
I, amicably eating salt with the self-accused 
perpetrator of an unnamed crime against 
me, who, even while satisfying his noble 
hunger, gazed deprecatingly at me. To 
increase my discomfort, papa’s hospitality, 
always prodigal, became positively offensive. 

“Now, Mr. Winthrop, we will not take 


no for an answer. Here it is Saturday 


| night, and what better can you and Mr. 


Drury do than bring your tent and traps 
over to Camp Gumption, and at least spend 
Sunday with us? Your friend is obviously 


| not a well man, and, I beg your pardon—but, 


my dear fellow, after to-day’s experience 


| you can hardly be regarded as the most 


ceased instantly when the performer caught | 
sight of the little lady, who, resisting her 


first impulse to fly, sat nursing the Words- | 


worth and eying the owner. The face 


trustworthy of guardians. The girls will 
like nothing better than to try their hand at 
nursing him,” etc., etc., etc. 

I tried to touch papa warningly beneath 
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the table, and to catch his eye forbiddingly 
above it; but the guileful creature, ignorant 
of the Drury complications, and thinking 
only that I was needlessly nervous about 


“St. Mark’s” former imposition, skittishly | 


avoided my every effort. 

Mr. Winthrop, looking at my anxious, 
knitted brows, could only parry papa’s invi- 
tations, and at last, that being no longer 
possible, he said : 

“ Nothing could give me greater pleasure 
than to accept your hospitality, Dr. Draper ; 
but having once offended against your 
daughter's, I must first have her pardon and 
permission. 
you aright just now, you know too much, 
and know too little, about the why and 
wherefore of my debit as preacher in your 
church last spring. 
to take a little walk with me, and give me 
opportunity to make full confession ?” 

Leslie, in terror of being forsaken by me, 
clutched my dress so beseechingly that | 
was forced to say: 


“If you please, Mr. Winthrop, Miss Von | 


Tassel and | will take you to our favorite 
rock, and there listen to your defense.” 
Whereupon, up springs Mr. Drury, saying: 


“T can’t understand what you mean by | 


your ‘ preaching,’ Winthrop, so you had best 
add me to the party as shrift-father.” 

It was too late then for poor Leslie to re- 
treat, so on we went almost in silence until 
we reached the rock, and then the crafty 
impostor said : 

“Miss Von Tassel, I confide my friend 
Mr. Drury to you, as he ought not to walk 
a step further after the exposure of the day, 
and, between you and me [this was in a 
stage whisper], it is the one aim of my life 
to keep from him the awful secret which I 
uow wish to impart alone to Miss Draper.” 

And before the astonished Leslie could 
recover herself, he had hurried me away, 
and her knight of the sorrowful countenance 
had seized the advantage afforded him, and 
was deep in his plea for sufferance. 

As for St. Mark, his story was told in 
very honest fashion, and the result was, that 
although I am informed that the invitation 
I was constrained to add to my father’s was 
of the chilliest, yet he accepted with alacrity 
and such humility as I have never seen in 
him since. After the confession, Mr. Win- 
throp went on to say that his one pulpit 
effort proved to have demoralized him, phy- 
sically at least: 

“ No, thank you, not ‘clerical sore-throat,’ 
at all, but general debility, if you please, and 


Miss Draper, if I understood | 


Will you be so good as | 


| not resist, etc., etc., etc. 
tainly must be evident to you that common 


listlessness and disgust at all the world and 
the inhabitants thereof, with one exception— 
ahem! ‘Then one day Drury appeared to 
me utterly run down and miserable; what 
ailed the boy I have never found out, al- 
though it is the first secret he ever kept from 
me. I saw that he must be saved at once, 
if at all; so I interviewed the Mission peo- 
ple, and got his exile postponed for a year, 
during which he is to get well, and hear 
medical lectures, and canvass the State for 
missionary recruits [poor Leslie! thought |, 
October will not bring you deliverance after 
all!}] and then I brought him up here. It 
was fool-hardy to come in without a guide, 


A QUOTATION FROM THACKERAY. 


although I spent two months here last year, 
and know the country thoroughly. We 
were such a disconsolate pair of ghosts that 
I fancied we should get on more comfortably 
alone, but I have proved myself a danger- 
ous friend. We rowed over to that island 
this morning, and were so charmed that we 
decided we would venture to camp out there 
(I had been afraid to risk Drury at first in 
his debilitated state) rather than spend 
another night in Richards’s stifling hut. So 
back I went for our traps and, as luck 
would have it, found Richards just starting 
off on a hunting excursion. I thought it 
would be a grand idea to surprise Drury with 
a deer of my own shooting for our house- 
warming, so off I went. I had excellent 
luck, and we were just about returning when 
we encountered your father, and this was at 
once so confusing and delightful to me, and 
our sport was so fascinating, that I quite 
forgot poor Drury till our faces were turned 
homeward, and then I was base enough to 
send Richards to his rescue, because I could 
And now it cer- 


humanity demands that you should take pity 
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on Drury at least, and deliver him from the 
peril of solitary confinement with such a | 
harmful wretch as I. If you will only be so 
good-natured as to let us accept Dr. Drap- 
er’s invitation, I will promise P 

“ Not to preach ?” quoth I. 

We dispatched Wood with Mr. Winthrop 
to be sure that Richards was informed that 
the islander, whom he had of course failed 
to find, was not devoured by wild beasts, | 
and to bring extra supplies of butter, milk, 
etc., for our increased family. At nine 
o'clock they were back again, and a third 
tent already gleamed among the dark ever- | 
greens, and the blessed patriarch had gath- | 
ered his family and the stranger within his | 
gate, about the blazing camp-fire, nd we 
all, with quiet faces, but two or three of us | 
with tumultuous hearts, were singing, “Glory | 
to Thee, my God, this night,” and bowing | 
our heads under the open heavens while | 
“the saint, the father, prays!” 

Having spent a happy Sunday with us 
(Mr. Drury had obviously been bound over 
to keep the peace, for Leslie, though very 
quiet, seemed by no means to long for her | 


DE 


THE squadrons of the sun still hold 
The western hills; their armor glances, 
rheir crimson banners wide unfold, 
Low-leveled lie their golden lances. 

The shadows lurk along the shore, 
Where, as our row-boat lightly passes, 
The ripples, startled by my oar, 
Creep, murmuring, under drooping grasses. | 


Your eyes are downcast, for the light 
Is lingering round your face, forgetting 
How late it is; for one last sight 
Of you the sun delays his setting. 
One hand hangs idly from the boat, 
While round its white and swaying fin- 
gers— 
Like half-blown lilies gone afloat— 
The amorous water, toying, lingers. 


I see you smile behind your book, 
Your sunny eyes concealing under 
Their drooping lids, a fleeting look, 
That’s partly fun, and partly wonder 
VoL. X.—50. 


| own particular retreat in the red barrel, and 


to be less miserable, in short, than she de- 
served), it was quite easy for our guests to 


| stay on and on, and on. 


“ What came of it?” Well, what usually 


| comes of propinquity between young folk 


under favoring circumstances, and of manly 
pertinacity under most circumstances ? 

“ We, others ?” Oh, special pleading was 
even then Mr. Winthrop’s forte, and as for 
myself, I have luckily been re-reading “ The 
Virginians,” and chance upon these con- 
veniently transferable words: “ZA ma fille, 
and what did I say? * * * I said yes 
—that is what I said.” 


NOTE TO “THE WINTHROP-DRURY AFFAIR.” 

N. B. The above, it must be remembered, is 
Mrs. Winthrop’s story, for which Mrs. Walker is not 
responsible beyond a certain point. The latter 
thinks best to affirm furthermore, in her capacity of 
editor, that the incident of clerical masquerading 
therein recorded, although an actual fact, was trans- 
planted by Mrs. Winthrop from the place of its 
nativity for her own purposes, and has not the re- 
motest connection with any Lowell clergyman or 
pulpit, past or present. 
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That I, a man of presence grave, 
Who fight for bread ‘neath Themis’ ban- 
ner, 
Should, all at once, begin to rave 
In this, I trust, Aldnchian manner. 


You say our lake is—sad, but true !— 
The mill-pond of a Yankee village ; 
Its swelling shores devoted to 
The various forms of kitchen tillage ; 
That you’re no damsel bright and fair, 
And I no lover young and glowing, 


Just an old, sober, married pair, 


Who, after tea, have gone out rowing. 


Ah, dear, when memories old and sweet 
Have fooled my senses thus, believe me, 
Your dark eyes only help the cheat, 
Your voice could never undeceive me. 
I think it well that men, dear wife, 
Are sometimes with such madness smitten, 
Else little joy would be in life, 
And little poetry be written. 





THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


A SONG OF 


THE 


EARLY AUTUMN. 


WHEN in late summer the streams run yellow, 
Burst the bridges and spread into bays; 

When berries are black and peaches are mellow, 
And hills are hidden by rainy haze; 


When heavy and hollow the robin’s whistle, 


And thick lies the shade 
When the air is white with 


in the heat of noon; 
the down o’ the thistle, 


And the sky is red with the harvest moon ; 


When the golden-rod is golden still, 
But the heart of the sun-flower is browner and sadder: 


When the corn is in stacks 
And over the path slides 


on the slope of the hill, 
the striped adder: 


O then be chary, young Robert and Mary; 
Let no time slip—not a moment wait ! 
If the fiddle would play it must stop its tuning, 
And they who would marry must be done with their mooning 
Mind well the cattle, let the churn go rattle, 
And pile the wood by the barn-yard gate! 


THE MYSTERIOUS 


ISLAND.—PART II. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PencrorF shouted lustily; but no reply 
was made. He then struck a light and 
set fire to a twig. 


minute a small room, which appeared per- | 


fectly empty. At the back was a rude fire- 
place, with a few cold cinders supporting 
an armful of dry wood. 
blazing twig on it, and the wood crackled and 
gave forth a bright light. This revealed a 


disordered bed, the damp and yellow cover- | 
lets proving that it had not been used for a | 
long time; in a corner were two kettles cov- | 
ered with rust, an overthrown pot, and a | 
cupboard with a few moldy sailor’s clothes ; | 
on the table, a tin plate, and a Bible, eaten | 
away by damp; in another corner, a few tools, | 


a spade, a pickaxe, and two fowling-pieces, 
one of which was broken; on a plank form- 


ing a shelf, stood a barrel of powder still un- | 


touched, a barrel of shot and several boxes 
of caps, all thickly covered with the dust of 
many long years. 


This lighted up for a | 


Pencroff threw the | 


| It was then agreed thatthe night should 

be passed in the deserted dwelling, and a 
| store of wood found in a corner was suff- 
| cient to warm it. The door was closed, and 


the party remained there, seated on a bench. 
talking little, but pondering much. 

Day dawned. Pencroff and his compan- 
ions immediately proceeded to survey the 
dwelling. It had certainly been built in a 
favorable situation, at the back of a little 
hill, and sheltered by five or six magnifi- 
cent trees. In front of it the axe had pre 
pared a wide clearing through the trees, 
which gave a view of the sea. A little 
lawn, surrounded by a wooden fence, falling 
to pieces, led to the shore, on the left of 
which was the mouth of the stream. 

The hut had been built of planks, and it 
was easy to see that these planks had been 
obtained from the hull or deck of a ship. 
It was probable that a vessel had been 
wrecked on the coast of the island, that at 
| least one of the crew had been saved, and. 
| by means of the wreck, had built this dwell- 


| 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


ing. And this became still more evident, 
when Gideon Spilett, after having walked 
round the hut, saw on a plank—probably 
one of those which had formed the armor 
of the wrecked vessel—these letters, already 
half effaced : 

Br. tan. . a 
“ Britannia!” exclaimed Pencroff, whom 
the reporter had called. 

They returned on board, breakfasted, so 
that it should not be necessary to dine until 
very late; and the exploration was then 
continued with the most minute care. But 
the search was vain. There was scarcely 
any doubt, that if the castaway was dead, 
no trace of his body now remained. 

The next day it was agreed that Harbert 
should gather some of the vegetables which 
they had seen on the first day of their visit, 
while the sailor and the reporter were captur- 
ing pigs in the forest. After an hour’s chase 
the hunters had just managed to get hold of 
a couple, lying in a thicket, when cries were 
heard resounding from the north part of the 
island. With the cries were mingled horrible 
yells, in which there seemed to be nothing 
human. 

Pencroff and Gideon Spilett were at once 


on their feet, and the pigs profited by this | 


movement to run away, at the moment 


when the sailor was getting ready the rope | 
| As he evinced no desire to escape, the cords 
said the re- | 


to bind them. 

“That’s Harbert’s voice,” 
porter. 

Both immediately started at full speed 
toward the spot from which the cries pro- 
ceeded. 

They did well to hasten, for, at a turn of 
the path near a clearing, they saw the lad 
thrown on the ground, and in the grasp of 
a savage being, apparently a gigantic ape, 
who was about to do him some great harm. 

To rush on this monster, throw him on 
the ground, snatch Harbert from him and 
then bind him securely was the work of a 
minute for Pencroff and Gideon Spilett. The 


sailor was of Herculean strength, the re- | 
| cabin, where he remained throughout the 


porter also very powerful, and, in spite of 


the monster’s resistance, he was firmly tied | 


so that he could not even move. 

“Are you hurt, Harbert ?” asked Spilett. 

“No! no!” 

“Oh! if this ape had wounded him!” ex- 
claimed Pencroff. 

“ But he is not an ape,” said Harbert. 

At these words, Pencroff and Gideon 
Spilett looked at the singular being which 
lay on the ground. Indeed, it was not an 


77! 


| ape! It was a human being, a man! But, 


what aman! A savage, in all the horrible 
acceptation of the word, and so much the 
more frightful, that he seemed fallen to the 
lowest degree of brutishness ! 

Shaggy hair, untrimmed beard descending 


| to his chest, the body naked except a rag 
| . . f 
around the waist, wild eyes, enormous hands 


with immensely long nails, skin the color of 
mahogany, feet as hard as if made of horn, 
—such was the miserable creature which 
must be called a man! 

“Are you quite sure that this is a man or 
that he has ever been one ?” said Pencroff to 
the reporter. 

“ Alas! there is no doubt about it,’ 
Spilett. 

“ Then this must be the castaway ?” asked 
Harbert. 

“Yes,” replied Gideon Spilett; “but the 
unfortunate man has no longer anything 
human about him!” 

The reporter spoke the truth. It was 
evident that if the castaway had ever been 
civilized, solitude had made him a savage. 

-Gideon Spilett spoke to him. He did 
not appear to understand, nor even to hear. 


’ 


replied 


| And yet, on looking into his eyes, the re- 


porter thought he could see that all reason 
was not extinguished in him. 

After some discussion, they decided to 
take him with them back to Lincoln Island. 


which shackled his feet were cast off, his 
arms remaining securely fastened. He got 
up by himself, his hard eyes darted a pierc- 


| ing glance at the three men who walked 


near him, but nothing denoted that he recol- 


| lected being their fellow-man. 


Harbert and Spilett returned to the islet 
to finish their work, and some hours after, 
came back to the shore, carrying the uten- 
sils and guns, a store of seeds and vege- 
tables, some game, and several pigs. All 
was embarked, and the Bonadventure was 
ready to weigh anchor and sail with the 
morning tide. 

The prisoner had been placed in the fore- 


voyage, quiet and silent. 

The passage was very stormy and tedious, 
but about two o'clock in the morning of the 
day on which they should reach Lincoln 
Island, Pencroff started forward and shout- 


| ed: 


“A light! a light!” 

Indeed, a bright light appeared about 
twenty miles to the north-east. Lincoln 
Island was there, and this fire, evidently 
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lighted by Cyrus Smith, showed them the 
course to be followed. 

Pencroff, who was bearing too much to 
the north, altered his course, and steered 


toward the fire, which burned brightly above | 


the horizon like a star of the first magnitude. 
CHAPTER XV. 


On the 2oth of October, the Bonadven- 


ture gently glided upon the beach, at the | 
| ordinary powder. 


mouth of the Mercy, where they were met by 


Cyrus Smith and Neb, who had been watch- | 
| into the harbor of Port 
| though farther away, was better protected 


ing for them from the top of Prospect 
Heights. 
Then Harbert, after greetings and con- 


gratulations on both sides, related briefly | 
the incidents of the voyage, ending with the | 


announcement that the stranger was at that 
moment in the cabin of the vessel. 
When he had been led out upon the 


shore, he manifested a great desire to es- | 
| he might throw himself upon the beach out 
of one of the windows of Granite House. 


cape. 
But when Cyrus Smith approached and 


placed his hand on his shoulder with a gest- | 


ure of authority and a look of compassion, 


the unhappy man, submitting to the superior | 


will, gradually became calm, his eyes fell, 
his head bent forward, and he made no 
more resistance. 

It was decided that the castaway, or rath- 
er the stranger, as he was henceforward 
termed by his companions, should live in 
one of the rooms of Granite House, from 
which he could not escape. He was led 
there without difficulty; and it was hoped 
that, with careful attention, some day he 
would be a companion to the settlers in 
Lincoln Island. 

During breakfast, which Neb had has- 
tened to prepare, Cyrus Smith heard in detail 
all the incidents which had marked the voy- 
age of exploration to the islet. He agreed 


with his friends on this point, that the stran- | 


ger must be either English or American, the 
name Britannia leading them to suppose 


this; and besides, through the bushy beard, | 
and under the shaggy, matted hair, the en- | 
gineer thought he could recognize the char- | 
| for his face could not be mistaken; but he 
| did not speak, although at different times 
| they almost thought that words were about 


acteristic features of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Breakfast over, Smith and his companions 

left Granite House and returned to the 

beach. They there occupied themselves in 


unloading the Bonadventure, and the en- | 


gineer, having examined the arms and tools, 
saw nothing which could help them estab- 
lish the identity of the stranger. 

The capture of pigs made on the islet was 
looked upon as very profitable to Lincoln 





Island, and the animals were led to the 
sty, where they soon became at home. 

The two barrels containing the powder 
and shot, as well as the boxes of caps, were 
very welcome. It was agreed to establish 
a small powder-magazine either outside 
Granite House or in the upper cavern, where 


| there would be no fear of explosion. How- 


ever, the use of pyroxyle was to be con- 
tinued ; for, this substance giving excellent 
results, there was no reason for substituting 


It was decided to run the Bonadventure 
Balloon, which, 


from the winds and the surf. Then, too. 
there was a direct road to this point from 
Granite House. 

At first, accustomed to the open air, and 
the unrestrained liberty which he had en- 
joyed on Tabor Island, the stranger mani- 
fested a sullen fury, and it'was feared that 


But gradually he became calmer and was 
allowed more freedom. 

Cyrus Smith had profited by a moment 
when he was sleeping, to cut his hair and 
matted beard, which formed a sort of mane 
and gave him such a savage aspect. He 
had also been clothed more suitably. ‘The 


| result was that, thanks to these attentions, 


the stranger resumed a more human ap- 


| pearance, and it even seemed as if his eyes 


had become milder. Certainly, when for- 
merly lighted up by intelligence, this man’s 
face must have had a sort of beauty. 
Every day Smith imposed on himself the 
task of passing some hours in his company. 
He came and worked near him, and occu- 
pied himself in different things, so as to fix 
his attention. Sometimes one of his com- 
panions, sometimes another, sometimes all, 
joined him. At times the stranger gave 
some slight attention to what was said, and 
the settlers were soon convinced that he 
partly understood them. Sometimes the ex- 
pression of his countenance was deeply sor- 
rowful—a proof that he suffered mentally. 


to issue from his lips. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


A few days later, on the 3d of November. 
the stranger, working on the plateau, had 
stopped, letting his spade drop to the ground, 
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and Smith, who was observing him from a | 
little distance, saw that tears were flow- | 
ing from his eyes. The engineer touched | 
his arm lightly. 

“ My frend!” said he. 

The stranger tried to avoid his look, and 
drew away his arm. 

“ My friend,” said Smith, in a firmer voice, | 
“look at me!” 

The stranger looked at the engineer and 
seemed to be under his power, as a subject 
under the influence of a mesmerist. He evi- 
dently wished to run away. Then his counte- 
nance suddenly underwent a transformation. 
His eyes flashed. Words struggled to escape 
from his lips. He could no longer contain | 
himself. At last, he folded his arms; then, | 
in a hollow voice: 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“ Castaways, like you,” replied the engi- 
neer, whose emotion was deep. “ We have 
brought you here among your fellow-men.” 

“ My fellow-creatures ! r 





I have none! 
“ You are in the midst of friends.” 
“Friends! for me! friends!” exclaimed 
the stranger, hiding his face in his hands. | 
“ No—never—leave me! leave me!” 

Then he rushed to the side of the plateau 
which overlooked the sea, where he remained 
alone on the shore, evidently under the in- | 
fluence of recollections which recalled all 
his past life—a melancholy one, doubtless, | 
—and the colonists, without losing sight of 
him, did not attempt to disturb his solitude. 
However, after two hours, appearing to have 
formed a resolution, he came to find Cyrus 
Smith. His eyes were red with the tears he 
had shed, but he wept no longer. His 
countenance expressed deep humility, and | 
his eyes were constantly fixed on the | 
ground. 

“Sir,” said he to Smith, “ your compan- 
ions and you,—are you English ?” 

“No,” answered the engineer, “we are | 
Americans.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger, and he mur- 
mured: “TIT prefer that!” 

“And you, my friend?” asked the engi- 
neer. 

“ English,” replied he, hastily. 

And, as if these few words had been diffi- | 
cult to say, he retreated to the beach, where 
he walked up and down between the cas- 
cade and the mouth of the Mercy, in a state 
of extreme agitation. 

Then, passing one moment close to Har- 
bert, he stopped, and in a stifled voice, 

“What month ?” he asked. 








“ December,” replied Harbert. 


“What year?” 

“ 1866.” 

“Twelve years! twelve years!” he ex- 
claimed. Then he left him abruptly. 

During the following days, the stranger 
did not speak a word, and did not once 
leave the precincts of the plateau. He 
worked away, without losing a moment, 


| without taking a minute’s rest, and always 


in a retired place. At meal-times he never 
came to Granite House, although invited 
several times to do so, but contented him- 
self with eating a few raw vegetables. At 
nightfall, he did not return to the room as- 
signed him, but remained under some clump 
of trees, or, when the weather was bad, 
crouched in some cleft of the rocks. It was 


| a long time before he re-appeared at Granite 
| House, to which he gradually became more 


accustomed, though never indulging in con- 
versation. 

On the 15th of November, the third 
harvest was gathered in; the last half of 
the month was devoted to the work of con- 
verting it into food for man. They now 


saw clearly that for the production of flour, 
the establishment of a mill was necessary. 
After some consultation, it was decided that 
a simple wind-mill should be built on Pros- 


pect Heights. They set to work by choos- 


| ing timber for the frame and machinery of 


the mill. Some large stones found at the 
north of the lake could be easily transform- 
ed into millstones, and, as to the sails, the 
inexhaustible case of the balloon would fur- 
nish them. The tools were good, materials 
were plenty, and the work was not difficult, 
for, in reality, the machinery of such a mill 
is very simple. When finished, the mill was 
put to immediate use, for the settlers were 
eager to taste the first piece of bread. So 
one morning two or three bushels of wheat 
were ground, and the next day at breakfast 
a magnificent loaf, a little heavy, perhaps, 
although raised with yeast, appeared on the 
table at Granite House. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


On the roth of December, a week after 
his return to Granite House, the stranger 
approached Smith, and, in a calm voice and 
an humble tone, said to him: 

“ Sir, I have a request to make.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“You have, four or five miles from here, 
at the foot of the mountain, a corral for your 
domesticated animals. These animals need 
to be taken care of. Will you allow me to 
live there with them ?” 
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Cyrus Smith gazed at the unfortunate man 
for a few moments with a feeling of deep 
commiseration. 

“ My friend,” said he, “ the corral has only 
stables hardly fit for animals.” 

“It will be good enough for me, sir.” 

“ My friend,” answered Smith, “we will 
not constrain you in anything. You wish 
to live at the corral. So beit. You will, 


however, be always welcome at Granite | 


House. But since you wish to live at the 
corral, we will make the necessary arrange- 
ments for your comfort.” 

On the evening of the zoth of December, 
the arrangements at the corral having been 
completed, the colonists were gathered in 
the dining-room of Granite House discuss- 
ing the work, when a light knock was heard 
at the door. The stranger entered, and, 
without any preamble, said : 

“ Gentlemen, before I leave you, it is nght 
that you should know my history.” 

“We ask you nothing, my friend,” said 
the engineer. 

“Tt is my duty to speak.” 

“ Sit down, then.” 


(Here follows the narrative of the stranger, 
who gave his name as Ayrton. It - se that 


he was the boatswain’s mate of the “ Britannia,” 
an English vessel, commanded by Captain Grant, 
by whom, in the year 1853, for an attempt at mu- 
tiny, he had been put asho 

coast, where he became the ringleader of the con- 
victs, under the name of Ben om Meanwhile 
the “Britannia’’ had been wrecked at sea, and, 
six months later, a Scotch steam-yacht had picked 
up a bottle containing the information that Captain 
Grant and two men were still living on land, situated 
in latitude 37°, the longitude having become illegi- 
ble. Lord Glenarvon, the commander of the akt, 
determined to follow the thirty-seventh parallel in 
search of the castaways. In the course of his voyage 
he met Ayrton, who, upon hearing of the loss of the 
“ Britannia,” and the discovery of he bottle, assumed 
a knowledge of the shipwreck, which he located on 
the east coast of Australia, instead of the west, his 
intention being to separate Lord Glenarvon from his 
ship, and to seize and make a pirate of her. But 
the plan was frustrated, and the “ Duncan” set sail 
eastward along the thirty-seventh parallel. During 
this voyage Ayrton attempted to raise a mutiny, and, 
being foiled, begged to be put ashore instead of de- 
livered to the English authorities. Upon reaching 
the first land, which was Tabor Island, Captain 
Gra’ t and his men were found in an exhausted con- 
ditioa, and Ayrton was left in their place. } 


At the conclusion of this narrative, by 
which all had been greatly moved, the en- 
gineer rose and said : 

“ Ayrton, you have been a great criminal, 
but Heaven must certainly think that you 
have expiated your crimes! You are for- 
given! And now will you be our com- 
panion ?” 





“ It is your right to be silent.” | 





re on the Australian | 





Ayrton drew back. 
“ Here is my hand!” said the engineer. 
Ayrton grasped the hand which Smith 


| extended to him, and great tears fell from 
| his eyes. 


“Will you live with us?” asked Cyrus 
Smith. 

“ Captain Smith, leave me still some time 
longer,” replied Ayrton; “leave me alone 
in the hut in the corral!” 

“As you like, Ayrton,” answered Cyrus 
Smith. 

Ayrton was going to withdraw, when the 
engineer addressed one more question to 
him : 

“One word more, my friend. Since it 
was your intention to live alone, why did 
you throw into the sea the document which 
put us on your track ?” 

“A document?” repeated Ayrton, who 
did not appear to know what he meant. 

“Yes, the document which we found en- 
closed in a bottle, giving us the exact posi- 
tion of Tabor Island !” 

Ayrton passed his hand over his brow. 


| Then, after having thought, he answered : 


“T never threw any document into the 
sea !” 

“ Never ?” exclaimed Pencroff. 

“ Never!” 
And Ayrton, bowing, reached the door, 


and departed. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE next day, the 21st of December, the 
colonists descended to the beach, and, hav- 
ing climbed the plateau, they found nothing 
of Ayrton. He had reached his house in 
the corral during the night, and the settlers 
judged it best not to agitate him by their 
presence. Time would doubtless perform 
what sympathy had been unable to accom- 
plish. 

The month of January arrived. The 
year 1867 commenced. The summer occu- 
pations were assiduously continued. During 
the days which followed, Harbert and Spi- 
lett having gone in the direction of the cor- 
ral, ascertained that Ayrton had taken pos- 
session of the habitation which had been 
prepared for him. He busied himself with 
the numerous flock confided to his care, 
and spared his companions the trouble of 
coming every two or three days to visit the 
corral. Nevertheless, in order not to leave 
Ayrton in solitude for too long a time, the 
settlers often paid him a visit. 

It was not unimportant either—in conse- 
quence of some suspicions entertained by 
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the engineer and Gideon Spilett—that this 
yart of the island should be subjected to 


surveillance of some sort, and that Ayrton, if | 


any incident occurred unexpectedly, should 


not neglect to inform the inhabitants of Gran- | 


te House of it. Independently of facts bear- 


ng on the mystery of Lincoln Island, many | 


others might happen which would call for the 
prompt interference of the colonists, such as 
the sighting of a vessel, a wreck on the 
western coast, the possible arrival of pirates, 
etc. Thereupon Cyrus Smith resolved to 
put the corral in instantaneous communica- 
tion with Granite House. He would estab- 
lish a telegraph line! 

The iron of Lincoln Island, as has been 


case found at Flotsam Point was lined with 
this metal, which could not be better utilized 
than for this purpose. Cyrus Smith, after 
mature consideration, decided to manufact- 
ure a very simple battery, resembling as 
nearly as possible that invented by Becquerel 
in 1820, in which zinc only is employed. 
The other substances, nitric acid and potash, 
were all at his disposal. 

The way in which the battery was com- 
posed was as follows, and the results were 
to be obtained by the reaction of acid and 
potash on each other. A number of glass 


| bottles were made and filled with nitric acid. 
| The engineer corked them by means of a 


said, was of excellent quality, and, conse- | 


quently, very fit for being drawn out. Smith 
began by manufacturing a draw-plate—that 


is to say, a plate of steel, pierced with coni- | 


cal holes of different sizes, which would suc- 
cessively bring the wire to the wished-for 
tenacity. 


This piece of steel, after having | 


been tempered, was fixed in as firm a way | 
as possible in a solid frame-work planted in | 
the ground, only a few feet from the great | 


fall, the motive power of which the engineer 
intended to utilize. 

It was a delicate operation and required 
much care. 


The iron, prepared previously | 


in long thin rods, the ends of which were | 
sharpened with the file, having been intro- | 
duced into the largest hole of the draw- | 
plate, was drawn out by a beam, which | 


wound it round itself, to a length of twenty 
or thirty feet, then unrolled, and the same 
operation was performed successively through 
the holes of a less size. Finally the engineer 
obtained wires from forty to fifty feet long, 
which could be easily fastened together and 
stretched over the distance of five miles, 
which separated the corral from the bounds 
of Granite House. 

It was necessary to obtain a battery with 
a constant current. It is known that the 
elements of modern batteries are generally 
composed of retort coal, zinc, and copper. 
Copper was absolutely wanting to the engi- 
neer, who, notwithstanding all his researches, 
had never been able to find any trace of it 
in Lincoln Island, and who was therefore 
obliged to do without it. Retort coal—that 
is to say, the hard graphite which is found 
in the retorts of gas manufactories after the 
coal has been dehydrogenized could have 
been obtained, but it would have been 
necessary to establish special apparatus, 
which would have involved great labor. 
As to zinc, it may be remembered that the 


| 
| 
| 





stopper through which passed a glass tube, 
closed at its lower extremity, and intended 
to be plunged into the acid by means of a 
clay stopper secured by a rag. Into this 
tube, through its upper extremity, he poured 
a solution of potash, which he had pre- 
viously obtained by burning and reducing 
to ashes various plants, and in this way the 
acid and potash could act on each other 
through the clay. 

Cyrus Smith then took two slips of zinc, 
one of which was plunged into nitric acid, 
the other into a solution of potash. A cur- 
rent was immediately produced, which was 
transmitted from the slip of zinc in the bot- 
tle to that in the tube, and the two slips 
having been connected by a metallic wire, 
the shp in the tube became the positive 
pole, and that in the bottle the negative 
pole, of the apparatus. Each bottle there- 
fore produced as many currents as, united, 
would be sufficient to produce all the phe- 
nomena of the electric telegraph. 

On the 6th of February was commenced 
the planting along the road to the corral, of 
posts, furnished with glass insulators, and 
intended to support the wire. 

The receiver and manipulator were very 
simple. At the two stations the wire was 
wound round a magnet, and the communi- 
cation was thus established between the two 
poles. It was now sufficient to place a plate 
of soft iron before the magnet, which, at- 
tracted during the passage of the current, 
would fall back when the current was inter- 
rupted. This movement of the plate thus 
obtained, Smith could easily fasten to it a 
needle arranged on a dial bearing the letters 
of the alphabet, and in this way communi- 
cate from one station to the other. 

All was completely arranged by the 12th 
of February. On this day Smith, having 
sent the current through the wire, asked if 
all was going on well at the corral, and 
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received in a few moments a satisfactory 
reply from Ayrton. Pencroff was wild with 
joy, and every morning and evening he 
sent a telegram to the corral, which always 
received an answer. 

At this time Gideon Spilett, aided by 
Harbert, took several views of the most pic- 


lett, “we have never thanked you for it; 
but, frankly, without that fire, we should 
never have been able to reach.” 

“A fire?” asked Harding, much aston 


| ished at the reporter’s words. 


turesque parts of the island, by means of the | 


photographic apparatus found in the case, 
which was complete in all its appointments. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IT was now agreed that before the stormy 
weather came on, their little vessel should be 
employed in making a voyage round the 
island. Up to this time a complete survey 
of the coast had not vet been made, and the 
colonists had but an imperfect idea of the 
shore to the west and north. 

The plan of this excursion was proposed 
by Pencroff, and Cyrus Smith fully acqui- 
esced in it, for he himself wished to see this 
part of his domain. 

The departure was fixed for the 16th of 
April, and the “ Bonadventure,” anchored 
in Port Balloon, was provisioned for a voy- 
age which might be of some duration. 
Smith informed Ayrton of the projected ex- 
pedition, and proposed that he should take 
part in it; but Ayrton, preferring to remain 
on shore, it was decided that he should 
come to Granite House during the absence 
of hiscompanions. Master Jupe was ordered 
to keep him company, and made no re- 
monstrance. 

It was agreed also, that as they were 
anxious for a minute exploration of the 
coast, they should not sail during the night, 





“ We mean, Captain,” answered Pencroff, 
“that on board the ‘ Bonadventure’ we 
were very anxious during the few hours be- 
fore our return, and we should have passed 
to windward of the island if it had not been 
for the precaution you took of lighting a fire 
in the night of the 19th of October on Pros- 
pect Heights.” 

“Yes, yes! That was a lucky idea of 
mine,” replied the engineer. 

“And this time,” continued the sailor, 
“unless the idea occurs to Ayrton, there 
will be no one to do us that little service!” 

“ No, not one,” answered Cyrus Smith. 

A few minutes after, finding himself alone 
in the bow of the boat with the reporter, the 
engineer bent down and whispered : 

“ If there is one thing certain in this world, 
Spilett, it is. that I never lighted any fire 
during the rgth of October, either on Pros- 
pect. Heights, or any other part of the 
island !” 


CHAPTER XX. 


A FEw days after the exploration, on the 
25th of April, in the evening, when the set- 
tlers were all together, the engineer began 
by saying: 

“ My friends, I think it my duty to call 
your attention to certain incidents which 
have occurred on the island, on the subject 
of which I shall be happy to have your ad- 


|} vice 


but would always, when the weather per- | 
| “ how it was that after falling into the sea, I 


mitted it, lie at anchor near the shore. 
The colonists knew this beautiful wooded 


coast, since they had already explored it on | 


foot, and yet it again excited their admira- 
tion. They coasted along as close in as 
possible, so as to notice everything, avoiding 
always the trunks of trees which floated here 
and there. 
chored, and Gideon Spilett took photographs 
of the superbscenery. Pencroff took notice 
of the rocky character of the coast, and one 
evening said : 


the coast it would be much more convenient 
for sailors.” 

“Yes,” replied Harbert, “and this time 
we shall have no obliging engineer to light a 
fire to guide us into port!” 

“Why, indeed, my dear Cyrus,” said Spi- 


“Have you understood,” he continued, 


was found a quarter of a mile into the 
interior of the island, and that, without my 
having any consciousness of my removal 


| there ?” 


Several times, also, they an- | 
| gineer. 


“ Unless, being unconscious "—said Pen- 
croff. ; 

“That is not admissible,” replied the en- 
“ But, to continue: Have you un- 
derstood how Top was able to discover your 
retreat, five miles from the cave in which | 


5 | was lying?” 
“Ah, if there were only a light-house on | 


“The dog’s instinct,” observed Harbert. 
“ Singular instinct!” returned the report 


| er, “since, notwithstanding the storm of 


rain and wind which was raging during that 
night, Top arrived at the Chimneys dry, and 
without a speck of mud!” 

“ Let us continue,” resumed the engineer. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 





“Have you understood how our dog was so | 


strangely thrown up out of the waters of the 
lake,after his struggle with the dugong ; how 
that bullet got into the body of the young 
peccary; how that case happened to be so 
fortunately stranded, without there being any 
trace of a wreck ; how that bottle containing 
the document presented itself so opportune- 
ly, during our first sea excursion; how our 
canoe, having broken its moorings, floated 
down the current of the Mercy and rejoined 
us precisely at the very moment we needed 
it; how, after the ape invasion, the ladder 
was so obligingly thrown down from Granite 
House, and lastly, how the document which 
Ayrton asserts was never written by him, 
fell into our hands ?” 

As Cyrus Smith spoke, Harbert, Neb, 
and Pencroff stared at each other, not know- 
ing what to reply, for this succession of in- 
cidents, grouped thus for the first time, could 


not but excite their surprise to the highest 


degree. 


“’Pon my word,” said Pencroff at last, 
“you are right, Captain ; it is difficult to ex- 


” 


plain all these things! 


“Well, my friends,” resumed the engineer, 
“a last fact has just been added to these, 
and it is no less incomprehensible than the 


~9? 


others ! 


“What is it, Captain?” asked Harbert, 


quickly. 


“When you were returning from Tabor 
Island, Pencroff,” continued the engineer, 
“you said that a fire appeared on Lincoln 


Island ?” 
“ Certainly,” answered the sailor. 


“And you are quite certain of having seen 


this fire ?” 
“ As sure as I see you now.” 
“You also, Harbert ?” 


“Why, Captain,” cried Harbert, “that fire 
was blazing like a star of the first magni- 


” 


tude! 


“ But, was it not a star?” urged the en- 


gineer. 


“ No,” replied Pencroff, “ for the sky was 
covered with thick clouds, and, at any rate, 
a star would not have been so low on the 
But, Mr. Spilett saw it as well as 


horizon. 
we, and he will confirm our words” 


“T will add,” said the reporter, “that the | 
fire was very bright, and that it shot up like | 


a sheet of lightning.” 


“Yes, yes! exactly,” added Harbert, “and | 
it was certainly placed on the heights of 


Granite House.” 


(End of Part II.) 


“Well, my friends,” replied Cyrus Smith, 
“ during the night of the rgth of October, 
we did not leave Granite House, and, if a 
fire appeared on the coast, it was lighted by 
another hand than ours!” 

Smith also reminded his companions of 
the singular behavior of Top and Jupe when 
they prowled round the mouth of the well 
which placed Granite House in communi- 
cation with the sea, and he told them that 
he had explored the well without discover- 
ing anything suspicious. The final resolve 
taken in consequence of the conversation by 
all the members of the colony was, that as 
soon as the fine season returned, they would 
thoroughly search the whole of the island. 

The winter passed without adding to this 
list of inexplicable things, and, by the ap- 

| proach of spring, the anxieties of the colo- 
| nists were somewhat allayed. 
| On the 17th of October, toward three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Harbert, enticed 
by the charms of the sky, determined to 
take a photograph of Union Bay. 

The horizon was beautifully clear, and the 
sea undulating under a soft breeze. The 
apparatus had been placed at one of the 
windows of the dining-room at Granite 
House, and, consequently, overlooked the 
shore and the bay. Harbert proceeded as 
usual, and, the negative obtained, went 
away to fix it by means of the chemicals 
deposited in a dark nook of Granite House. 
Returning to the bright light, and examining 
it well, Harbert perceived on his negative 
an almost imperceptible little spot on the 
sea horizon. He endeavored to make it 
disappear by continued washing, but could 

| not accomplish it. 
| “Tt is a flaw in the glass,” he thought. 
| 





And then he had the curiosity to examine 
this flaw with a strong magnifier, which he 
unscrewed from one of the telescopes. 

But he had scarcely looked at it when he 
uttered a cry, and the glass almost fell from 
his hands. 

Immediately, running to the room in 
which Cyrus Smith then was, he extended 
the negative and magnifier toward the en- 
gineer, pointing out the little spot. 

Smith examined it; then, seizing his tele- 
scope, he rushed to the window. 

The telescope, after having slowly swept 
| the horizon, at last stopped on the looked- 
| for spot, and Cyrus Smith, lowering it, ex- 
| claimed : 
| “A vessel!” 
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Church-Debts. 







THE way in which church edifices are built now- | 
adays really necessitates a new formula of dedica- | 
tion. How would this read? “We dedicate this 
edifice to Thee, our Lord and Master; we give it 
to Thee and Thy cause and kingdom, subject to a 
mortgage of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($150,000). We bequeath it to our children and our 
children’s children, as the greatest boon we can con- 
fer on them (subject to the mortgage aforesaid), and 
we trust that they will have the grace and the money 
to pay the interest and lift the mortgage. Preserve 
it from fire and foreclosure, we pray Thee, and make 
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were erected simply for the honor of the Master, 


and given to Him, subject to mortgage ? 

The results of building churches upon such an 
unsound basis are bad enough. The first result, 
perhaps, is the extinguishment of all church benef- 
icence. The church-debt is the apology for deny- 
ing all appeals for aid, from all the greater and 
smaller charities. A church sitting in the shadow 
of a great debt, is “ not at home” to callers. They do 
not pay the debt, but they owe the money, and they 
are afraid they shall be obliged to pay it. The hea- 
then must take care of themselves, the starving must 
go without bread, the widow and the fatherless must 


it abundantly useful to Thyself,—subject, of course 
to the aforesaid mortgage.” 












church in twenty is built in America without incur- 

ring a debt, larger or smaller. A more commodious 

and a more elegant building is wanted. A subscrip- 
tion is made that will not more than half cover its 
cost, and money enough is borrowed to complete it. 
The whole property is mortgaged for all that it will 
carry, the financial authorities are saddled with a 
floating debt which they can only handle on their 
personal responsibility, and then comes taxation for 
interest, sufficient to keep the church always in dis- 
tress. This sort of church enterprise is so common 
that it has become commonplace. The children of 
this world do not build railroads with capital stock 
paid in, but they build them with bonds. The chil- 
dren of light really do not seem to be less wise in 
their generation, in the way in which they build 
their churches. Indeed, we think the latter can 
give the former several points and beat them; for 
the paying success of a church depends upon more 
contingencies than the success of a railroad, and its 
buuds really ought not to sell for more than fifty 
cents on the dollar “ flat.” 

If we seem to make light of this subject, it is only 
for the purpose of showing how absurd a position 
the churches have assumed in relation to it. It is 
not a light subject; it is a very grave one, and one 
which demands the immediate and persistent atten- 
tion of all the churches until it shall be properly 
disposed of. In the first place, it is not exactly a 
Christian act for a body of men to contract a debt 
which they are not able to pay. It is hardly more 
Christian to refuse to pay a debt which they know 
they are able to discharge. It can hardly be re- 
garded as a generous deed to bequeath a debt to 
succeeding generations. The very foundations of 
the ordinary church-debt are rotten. They are rot- 
ten with poor morality, poor financial policy, and 
personal and sectarian vanity. Does any one sup- 
pose that these expensive and debt-laden churches 







































The offering of a structure to the Almighty, as the 
gift of an organization of devotees who have not paid 
for it, and do not own it, strikes the ordinary mind as 
a very strange thing, yet it is safe to say that not one 





look to the God of the widow and the fatherless, the 
» | sick must pine, and the poor children grow up i: 
vagabondage, because of this awful church-debt. 
All the meanness in a church skulks behind the 
debt, of which it intends to pay very little, while al! 
the nobleness feels really poor, because it is con- 
scious that the debt is to be paid, if paid at all, by 
itself. 

Again, a church-debt is a scare-crow to all new- 
comers. A stranger, taking up his residence in any 
town, looks naturally for the church without a debt. 
He has a horror of debt of any sort, perhaps, and, 
as he had no responsibility for the church-debts he 
finds, he does not propose voluntarily to assume 
any. Sohe stays away from the debt-ridden church, 
and the very means that were adopted to make the 
edifice attractive, become, naturally and inevitably, 
the agents of repulsion. Debt-ridden churches, 
with good preachers, do not need to look beyond 
their debts for the reason which prevents more fre- 
quent and remunerative accessions to their number. 
Still again, church-debts are intolerable burden- 
to their ministers. They must “draw,” in order 
that the debt may be paid. If they do not “ draw,” 
they anust leave, to make place for a man who will. 
The yearly deficit is an awful thing for a sensitive 
minister to contemplate, and puts him under a con- 
| stant and cruel spur, which, sometimes swiftly and 
sometimes slowly, wears out his life. The feverish 
desire, on the part of churches, for brilliant or sen- 
sational preaching, is more frequently generated by 
the debt than by any other cause. In many in- 
stances the minister is forced into being a politician, 
a manager, an intriguer, a society-hunter, rather 
than a soul-seeker. This latter point is a painful 
one, and we do not propose to dwell upon it; but 
the deference to the man of money, shown in some 
churches, is certainly very pitiful, when its cause is 
fully understood. 

Now, isn’t it about time to make a new depart- 
ure? Isn’t it about time for the debtor churches to 
take up their debts like men, and discharge them ? 
Isn’t it about time to stop dedicating church edifices 
to Jehovah, subject to a mortgage of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars? Isn’t it about time that 
churches become sound in their moralities, as they 
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relate to the contraction of debts which they either | 
will not, or cannot, pay? We say “yes” to all | 
these questions, and we know that the good sense 
and Christian feeling of the country will respond 
{men! Let that “Amen” be put into practical 
shape at once, so that a thousand churches, now 
groaning under their debt, may go into the next year 
with shoulders light, and hearts not only lighter, but 
ready for all the good work that is going on around 
them. 
















Offensive People. 







THERE is a world of difference between a good 
man and a good fellow. A good man—well, he is 
nothing but a good man, while a good fellow may 
be almost anything. He may be picturesquely bad ; 
he may swear in a hearty, good-natured, inoffensive 
way; he may neglect to pay his honest debts; he 
may be amiably loose in the finer moralities ; he 
may have a spree occasionally, but he remains 
through it all a good fellow. Of course he is a 
good fellow. Isn’t he jolly? Isn’t he free with all 
the money he can either earn or borrow? Do not 
the women take to him in a wonderful way? 
There’s a certain dash of sin or weakness in him 
which gives him a human flavor. The good man, 
on the contrary, is not only uninteresting, but he is 
absolutely offensive. Of course a good man is 
“white-blooded.’’ He has no temptations, other- 
wise he would not be good. He pays his debts ; 
he never gets drunk ; he obeys the golden rule; he 
does not covet his neighbor’s wife; and he goes 
about flaunting his disgusting perfections in the face 
of a world that knows itself to be not so good. Of 
course, he indulges himself in some private vice in 
compensation for his voluntary deprivations. Of 
course he does ; but a good man is offensive whether 
we suspect him of being a hypocrite or not. A man 
who is good is not a man at all. He might as well 
be a piece of putty. His purity is incapacity ; his 
honesty is simplicity ; his sobriety is economy ; his 
equanimity is lack of spirit. Away with him! What 
a stupid, wretched world this would be if it were 
filled entirely with good men! What right has a 
man to be better than his neighbors? Such airs! 

There is another class of men who are very 
offensive—namely, the successful. What greater 
insult can be offered to the world of unsuccessful 
men than to succeed, “in their very faces and eyes,” 
in a field in which they have miserably failed ? 
There is an idea abroad that it is a good thing to 
succeed—to succeed in winning money in a legiti- 
mate way, in achieving a good reputation, in acquir- 
ing social distinction. This is a grand mistake. To 
succeed is to make one’s self offensive to nine people 
out of every ten in the community. A man has 
only to rise, to excite the jealousy of those who are 
above him, and the envy of those who are around 
or beneath him. We can conceive of nothing more 
offensive to the average mind than a personal suc- 
cess. Why, a successful man is brighter than we 
are! or he has compassed his success in some ille- 
gitimate way! What right had he to succeed where 
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| aspects of human nature. 
| fallen! 
| down! 
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| fore let us cheapen him and his success in all possi- 


Let us demean and dirty ourselves to 


ble ways. 
Let us charge 


any extent to accomplish this end. 
him with sordidness, meanness, trickery—anything 
to punish him for leaving the fraternity of disappoint- 
ment and misfortune. And if misfortune should 
ever come to him—but that is too sweet to think of! 
The ease with which we reconcile ourselves to the 
misfortunes of others affords us one of the proudest 
We are so friendly to the 
And we knew he would be obliged to come 


If to be a good man and a successful man is offen- 

sive to the world at large, to be praised is exasper- 

ating. No greater unkindness can be done to any 

man than to praise him much. People generally 

will stand a moderate compliment paid to a neigh- 

bor, while they are left to qualify it, or to admit it 

as a matter of generosity or courtesy; but praise 

persisted in will ruin the reputation of anybody. 

There is nothing more offensive to the average 

human being than persistent laudation bestowed upon 

another. To hear a man warmly praised is suff- 

cient usually to make us hate him; and it is only 

necessary to have the praise repeated often enough 
to make us desire to shoot him. Praise is one of 
the articles we would like to have distributed a little 
—not that we want it, but the object of it is not the 
best man—if we know ourselves. Virtue is a good 
thing, temperance is a good thing, genius is not a 
bad thing altogether; but no man is to be mentioned 
so many as ten times as having either of them in 
possession without making his name a stench and 
an offense to the nostrils of a sensitive world. The 
true way of getting along well in the world is not to 
make one’s self offensive to one’s friends by excel- 
lence of character and habits of life, by success, or 
by doing anything praiseworthy. Let us strike the 
average as nearly as possible. Let us be good fel- 
lows rather than good men, and choke the first man 
who dares to ascribe to us a single virtue. Let us 
all keep down and out of sight. All that we do for 
ourselves, and all that we do for mankind, only feeds 
hell with slanderers, and so betrays the baseness of 
human nature that we may well blush to think that 
we are members of the human race. 


A Word for the Women. 


Does it ever occur to those good ladies who de- 
light in helping young men to get an education, and 
in endowing scholarships and professorships in the 
multiplied academic institutions of the country, that 
they are forgetting and neglecting their own sex ? 
We are providing colleges for young women, and 
talking about “the higher education ” for them, anc 
theorizing in a large way over the matter, but we 
are making them pay high tuition fees, and compel 
ling their teachers to live on those fees, if they live 
at all, or half live. We may be forgetful, or poorly 
informed, but we are not aware of the existence of 
an endowed professorship or scholarship in any of 
the new women’s colleges. 








we failed? His success isareproachtous. There- 





A great deal of injustice has been done to existing 
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schools for young women in the public discussion of | 
} 
} 


the woman’s-college question. Practically, it has 
been assumed that there are no schools in the country 
capable of educating women as they ought to be 
educated. We talk of “the higher education” as 


unattainable by any existing means and institutions, | 


when, in fact, we can hope for no better results than 
those we are already capable of achieving. There 


are many institutions and private schools in the | 
country where a young woman may have every de- | 


sirable advantage in every necessary or desirable | 


branch of study—where she may obtain the highest 
education, in fact. We know of no woman’s college 
yet established so good as some private schools we 
could name, if called upon to do so—so good, we 
mean, for the purpose of giving a young woman the 
best education. The trouble with these schools is 
that they cost too much. A girl can hardly get 
along in them for less than a thousand dollars a year. 
Some of them, especially in the cities, charge that 
sum for board and ordinary tuition alone. 
girl can enter them, or in any way enjoy their ad- 
vantages. 
rich. 
best educated women of the country come forth from 
them. 





No poor | 
| business. 
They are exclusively the privilege of the | 


The best of them are always filled, and the | 
| was a great time for new railroad projects, for gigan- 


Now, if the colleges are to be useful, they must | 


give a chance to the poor. “The higher education” 
has for fifty years been within the reach of the rich. 


Nay, we do not hesitate to say that the average | 


woman, educated in the better class of schools in this | 


country, is a better scholar, and a more capable and 
accomplished person, than the average college gra- 
duate of the other sex. What we want is cheaper 
schools of an equal excellence. The farmer’s boy 
goes to college, finds cheap tuition, wins a scholar- 
ship perhaps, boards in commons, earns money 
during vacation, and gets through, while his sister 
stays at home, because the only places where she can 
get an equal education are expensive beyond her 
means. There is no college that needs to be so 
richly endowed as a woman’s college. Women are 
not men, quarrel with the fact as we may, and they 
cannot get along so cheaply and with such self-help- 
fulness as men while going through the processes of 
their education. If we are to have women’s colleges, 
we must have well-paid professors, philosophical 
apparatus, cabinets, collections, art-galleries, labora- 
tories, and they must be provided for by private 
munificence. Provision should be made for the 
poor, so that high education shall come within the 
reach of all. There is not a woman’s college, or an 
advanced public institution for the education of 
women, that is not to-day in need of a large endow- 
ment for the purpose of bringing its advantages 
within the reach of those whose means are small. 
Now we commend this matter particularly to rich 
women. There are many, scattered up and down 
the country, who are wondering what they shall do 
with their money when, and even before, they die. 
To all these we beg the privilege of commending 
this great object. Let the boys alone. They have 
been pretty well taken care of already, and the men 
will look after them. It is for you, as women wish- 





ing well to your own sex, and anxious for its eleva. 
tion in all possible ways, to endow these institutions 
that are springing up about the country in its interest, 
so that the poor shall have an equal chance with the 
rich. You can greatly help to give the young women 
of all classes as good a chance as their brothers 
enjoy, and you can hardly claim a great deal of 
womanly feeling if you do not do it. 


The Slow Times. 


THE slowness with which business revives; the 
sudden closing of large mills where work had been 
resumed ; the operation on half-time of other mills; 
the competition of railroads for freight and passen. 
gers, all point, unmistakably, to the fact that by slow 
and painful processes the national industry is to be 
re-adjusted. The waste of the war, and the sudden 
and temporary removal from their usual pursuits of 
two millions of active and productive men, who 
ceased to be producers and became large consumers, 
gave an enormous stimulus to manufactures and to 
The mercantile and manufacturing cen- 
ters grew with marvelous rapidity; money was 
plenty and easily accumulated. Consequently, it 


tic manufacturing projects, for all sorts of money- 
making projects. When the war ceased, it found 
the country, in its facilities for business, adjusted, 
not to a peace basis, but to a war basis. We had 
manufactures and trade all established upon the 
conditions of a most wasteful war. The Govern- 
ment ceased to buy and pay wages, and the question 
of panic, disaster, and universal stagnation became 
only a question of time. 

We have had the panic, the disaster, and the stag- 
nation, and the country has looked in vain for a re- 
vival. We have had a measurably prosperous agri- 
cultural interest, which promises continuance, but 
trade and manufactures do not move. The almost 
incalculable amount of money invested in railroads, 
in mills, in business, lies unproductive ; and it is be- 
coming every day more evident that much of it 
must remain so. We have more railroads than we 
need, more mills than can be employed, more facili 
ties for business and more men to do business than 
the country in a state of peace has use for. There 
can be but one end to this—a great loss of capital 
and a re-adjustment of the national industry. With 
this change there must also come greater economy, 
and contentment with smaller profits. The scale 
of living must come down. Men who used to spend 
twenty thousand dollars a year must live on ten 
thousand ; those who spent ten thousand must make 
themselves comfortable on five thousand ; those who 
thought themselves straitened on the latter sum 
must manage to get their expenses within twenty- 
five hundred, and so on to the lowest. The laboring 
men whose wages were so high during the war 
must stop striking, or they will get no work at all, 
simply because the paying of high wages is an im- 
possibility. Men who have money will not invest 
it in business that pays nothing. Men who own 
mills will not run them at a loss. 

There is no royal highway to a better condition 
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of things. Neither a sea of rags nor a sea of gold 
can float a business that does not need to be done. 
Of course no country can live on paper lies. They 


strive to make the curse perpetual; but even if we 
move squarely back upon a specie basis, the old 
“good times’’ would not, could not, return. 
Business that does not need to be done cannot be 
done without disaster. If we have more mills than 
we need, more railroads than we need, more com- 
mercial agencies and middle-men than we need, the 
surplus must necessarily be unused, or it must be 
used without profit, and in such a way as to destroy 
the profit of all engaged in common lines of interest. 

So we do not look fer a sudden revival of business 
any longer. If our diagnosis of the case is correct, 
there can be no sudden cure. We of this genera- 
tion will hardly live to see the country genuinely 
prosperous. Great masses of property are to be 
abandoned. The capital stock of multitudes of cor- 
porations will be sunk, and their property will pass 
into the hands of bondholders and creditors, at such 
a price that they may possibly be made remunera- 
tively useful. Hundreds of millions of invested 
funds will practically cease to exist. The things in 
which these funds have been invested cannot be 
used, and they might just as well have been thrown 
into the fire. Thus the means of living have been 
enormously reduced among capitalists, and more 
men need work to do than used to need it. With 
this fact on one side, we find set over against it the 
other fact, that, of the multitude who had adjusted 
their industry to the conditions of war, only a part 
are needed under the conditions of peace. Tens, 
twenties, fifties are to be counted out of the mills, 
the factories, the shops, and sent either into idleness, 
or into some other field of industry. In other 
words, our national industry is to be re-adjusted. 


THE 





“T am always being surprised at how badly we 
do it,” said my artist friend to me one fine spring 
morning, when we were looking at the waters of 
the bay from the deck of a steamboat; and, although 
my friend had gained no small repute for doing it 
well, I may say wonderfully—water, and sky, and 
trees, and grass, and flesh, and all—yet, confronted 
by the original in nature, I must confess I could not 
be surprised at his chagrin. 

He had, indeed, done it wonderfully. I think I 
have never seen elsewhere, outside of nature itself, 
such a deep, pure, blue June sky as I came upon 
once in a picture ofhis. The writers, too, have done 
it wonderfully, and notably the poets; take, for in- 
stance, a touch like this: 

“Haply I think on Thee,—and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate.” 


OLD 









have been a curse to us, and cursed be they who | traction for men of wealth, but the men of enterprise 








| brought face to face with nature, does not say in his 


| apt to pay more attention to; and it happened that 


| attention to flames. 


| red, yellow, blue, white, pink, black; that they curve 


The cities and centers which have grown so rap- 
idly will naturally cease to grow. The larger cities 
will grow, perhaps, as London grows, by their at- 






will not crowd into places where there is no work 
or reward for them. The boys will stand by their 
fathers’ farms better than they have done, and hun 

dreds of thousands of men and women who have 
left the farm and the farm-house must return to 
them. It is pleasant to reflect that a living can be 
won from the ground, and that agriculture holds a 
certain cure for all our troubles. Mr. Greeley’s 
old advice, “ Go West, young man,” was based upon 
a philosophy whose soundness the people of this 
time cannot question. The tendency in his time 
was to overdo business, and that tendency went on, 
to the distressing results of which all of us are the 
witnesses and the victims. 

It is pitiful to see men and women lying idle. It 
is pitiful to see them in great masses thrown out of 
employment. We wish they could be made to un 
derstand how hopeless the situation is for at least 
half of them—how necessary it is that they should 
seek employment in agricultural pursuits, in lives 
of industry adapted to the present circumstances of 
the country—in anything and any place except that 
which is proved to be insufficient for their needs. 
This change must come, and the quicker it comes 
the better for them and the better for the country. 
Let us leave nothing to the political doctors. They 
cannot help us with any of their schemes, except by 
giving us an honest financial system. Even this 
cannot work the miracle of making people consume 
more than they want, and of supplying work where 
it is not needed. The American people are not 
lacking in shrewdness, patience, adaptiveness, and 
industry, and the good time will come, though it is 
likely to be long delayed. 
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But, is there any monger in words, who, when 





heart: “ How badly we do it?” 

I was thinking of this the other evening while we 
were sitting on the hill-side, around a fire which it 
had taken a good deal of trouble to make, on ac- 
count of the dampness of the dead leaves used for 
kindling, of the sticks, of the logs, and of everything 
What is hard to gain we, of course, are 










in general. 






never before, it seemed to me, had I paid so much 
I noticed that the flames from 
an open-air fire, made of straw, damp leaves, molder- 
ing fences, and what not, are very various in color— 









and curl in the most graceful and curious manner ; 
that they have a metallic, filmy, transparent and ex- 
ceedingly sensitive and delicate quality; that they 
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are, in a word, inexpressibly suggestive and beau- | 


tiful. And, as I looked into that bonfire, in all the 


pride and possession of fresh observation, I had a | 


feeling of scorn for those modern poets who use so 
constantly and lightly the symbol of fire and flame. 
Certainly, any use I myself had made or might be 
able to make of such symbols, appeared in all its 
flatness and insufficiency. 

When one gets a sense of insufficiency like this 
in the presence of the natural object, it is a consola- 
tion to remember that a sketch from nature never 
looks so poorly as it does on the easel opposite the 
landscape. Climb down the hill with it, and hang 
it upon the walls of your summer studio—or, still 
better, take it back with you to the city, and a charm 
from the sky seems to hallow it there. 


A WRITER who has to live most of the year in the 
city, when turned loose in the country for a few days 
at a time in the summer, is in some such danger as a 
literary friend of mine was, an American by adoption, 
who went to visit his family in the Old Country. 
He found it necessary to fight against a tendency to 
make literary use of his so peculiarly excited and 
interesting emotions. 


If anything is unpleasant, it is a literary use of | 


nature. 

There has sprung up in this country a very de- 
testable sort of “natural description,” which, I sup- 
pose, is partly owing to these summer vacations. 
Certain clever people who, doubtless, once had the 
youthful power of receiving impression and the en- 
thusiasm of youth, have found it convenient to set 
off their editorials, sketches, and stories, with bits 
of flaming color from the wood, delicate traceries of 
fern, flush of sunsets, pomp of golden-rods, green 
boscages, perfect days, and various and sundry lush 
and luxuriant, shadowy and shimmering things, that, 
if it were possible, would darken the very face of 
nature, and keep gentle souls within doors. 


WHEN one considers what a splendid part nature 
may be made to play in a romance, it is surprising 
that she is given so little todo. It is still more sur- 
prising to behold with what audacity the story- 
wright will label with her name the waxen and ill- 
dressed puppet he pulls about among his other 
figures on the fictitious stage. 
masters. In their stories there is no character more 
winning, none more tragic. 

Do you remember the chapter in “The Scarlet 


Letter”’ entitled “A Forest Walk,” and what a part | 
| several days of out-door life to see it as it should be 
| seen, and not as the second-rate painters have seen 


in the story is taken by the brook. Hester and 
Pearl have come into the wood, and have sat down 
near the little stream. 


which choked up the current and compelled it to 
form eddies and black depths at some points ; while, 
in its swifter and livelier passages, there appeared a 
channel-way of pebbles, and brown, sparkling sand. 


Letting the eyes follow along the course of thestream, | 
they could catch the reflected light from its water, | 


at some short distance within the forest, but soon 
lost all traces of it amid the bewilderment of tree- 
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Not so do the great | 


“The trees impending over | 
it had flung down great branches, from time to time, 
| is that the painting of the chromo school does not 


trunks and underbrush, and here and there a hug: 
rock covered over with gray lichens. lll these 
giant trees and bowlders of granite seemed intent on 
making a mystery of the course of this small brook: 
fearing, perhaps, that, with its never-ceasing loquac. 
ity, it should whisper tales out of the heart of the 
old forest whence it flowed, or mirror its revelations 
on the smooth surface of a pool.” So, through all 
the chapter, flows on the stream, with its mysterious 
human suggestion—its melancholy prophetic voice. 


THE literary use of nature, to which allusion has 
been made, is an affectation, but not exactly a sen 
timental affection. It is not as pure, it is not as en 
durable, as sentimentality. ° A school-girl’s or a 
school-boy’s gushing, imitative prattle about the 
woods, the streams, the hill-tops, the cerulean vault, 
—if it is not sincere in its relation to its subject, it is 
sincere in being the outcome of a youthful and en 
thusiastic mood. The older we grow the more leni 
ent we become toward youth and enthusiasm, i: 
whatever way manifested. 

There is still another use of nature in literature, 
differing in its quality from both youthful sentiment 
and decorative slang. It is the manner, or a man- 
ner, of some of our most finished and scholarly 
writers. These people certainly know a great deal 
about nature—so much about it that it behooves us 
to be modest in criticising them. But there is in 
their behavior toward her I know not what of patron- 
age and condescension. To adapt an adaptation of 
the “Overland Monthly’s” critic, you feel that they 
look from nature up to nature’s Robinson. 


OnE difference between a great poet’s use of nat- 
ural symbols, and another, not so great, poet’s use 
of them, we feel to be this. The latter looks at an 
effect in nature and says to himself: I must remem- 
ber this, in order to use it as a figure of so and 
so. On the other hand, Dante had a thought, and 
his thought reminded him of some effect in nature 
which he must needs recount, and which thus be- 
came a symbol. Of course, I do not say that the 
use of the note-book is impossible; but I should 
think it would take extraordinary genius to over- 
come its tendency. 


ONE of the most obviously mischievous effects of 
bad art is that it leads us to see nature falsely. I have 


before me a very beautiful hilly and wooded land- 
| scape of a peculiarly American type. 


I saw it for 
the first time not long ago, and it has taken me 


it—not with a taint upon it of the conventional 
American landscape of the chromo order. The fact 


really look like nature, although the distorted pres- 
entation in it of some one phase of a landscape 


| gives a certain false air of likeness and reflects 


through the memory upon the original. 
There was, last night, over these hills a very beau- 
tiful moonlight. The moon was at the full, the sky 


| was of a deep blue, and the large clouds were tinged 
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with rich and mellow color. But the peculiar quality | 
of the moonlight effects, their vaporous, uncertain 
masses and outlines,—this is the very quality curi- 
ously absent from most of the pictures of moonlight 
effects that one sees in the galleries. 


I HAVE just happened upon a piece of writing | 
about nature so penetrating in its vision and so 


HOME 


A Lost Method of Expression. 


City readers of SCRIBNER no doubt labor under | 
the impression that the “homes” of America are 
being opened and cleansed just now after a summer 
of dust and darkness and quiet; and that “ society” 
is coming back to them like a scattered flock of 
brilliant birds to their nests, from mountain and sea- 
shore, the Yosemite, and Europe. The fact is, that 
the number of people who leave home in summer, 
large as it is, is but as the foam upon the ocean 
current, compared to the vast quiet mass who stay 
in their houses the year round, and make, and want 
to make, no especial bruit therein at any time. In 
these houses, the summer is the busiest, cheerfulest, 
most hospitable time; and the fall, instead of bring- 
ing re-unions and state dinners brightened with rem- 
iniscences of Newport, or Paris, or Mount Desert, 
is given over to canning, pickling, and preserving. 
City people who order their table luxuries and des- 
serts from outside, as regularly as their coal and 
butter, have little idea of the momentous stir and 
excitement which pervades the kitchens in towns and 
villages all over the country when the fall fruits and 
vegetables come in; the anxious consultation be- 
tween housekeepers as to the relative merits of dif- 
ferent glass jars, or the probable crop of quinces, 
or the rumored failure of Bartlett pears. For this 
higher branch of housewifery is seldom handed over 
to servants ; it is the fine art of cookery, in which, in 
the West and South, the matrons are artists and 
young girls are instructed as a necessary qualification 
to marriage. When we remember a certain sunny, 
airy Pennsylvania kitchen that we have seen, with 
the wind from the autumn-tinted hills sweeping 
through it, and a bright-eyed little woman survey- 
ing her store of vegetables in shining cans and glass 
jars of yellow and crimson fruit; or a great pantry 
in Virginia, with a rosy-cheeked little girl in white 
apron and tucked-up hair, ranging proudly on its 
shelves the rows of glasses of translucent jellies, 
amber, sea-green, and ruby; the mammoth jars of 
mysterious soys, and catsups, and pickles, which she 
has evolved with infinite skill and patience out of a 
myriad of brass kettles, and weights, and spices, and 
all the products of the farm,—we protest the pictures 
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AND 





are very pleasant to our eyes, and we feel that the 
women have done work as wholesome and fine as 
though they had conducted a public tea-party for the | 
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SOCIETY. 
nearly perfect in its expression, that it haunts the 
memory like a strain of music. It occurs in an essay 
on“ New York and London Winters,”’ by E. S. Nadal 
“ There is a vital hour of the landscape, which, at 
summer sunsets, is very evanescent. The day con- 
centrates into its parting glance a swift, intense 
meaning. Turn your back upon it a moment, or 
shut your eyes, and it is gone,”’ 


SOCIETY. 


Centennial, or written a sickly poem, or delivered a 
lecture full of sound and hyperbole, meaning noth 


| ing. 


It has been too much the fashion of late to decry 


| this department of the work of housekeeping as use- 


less and menial, and to insist that money ought to 
buy its result, leaving to the wife and daughter time 
for self-improvement and higher duties. There can 
be no doubt that the average American housekeeper 
often becomes a slave to her store-closet, one-third 
of the year being spent in preparing food for the re- 
mainder; canned vegetables, salted meat, pickles and 
preserves are often the millstone which drags her 
soul and body down to a very low level. But there 
is another side to the subject, and we may strike the 
just middle-ground on it as on any other. Nobody 
wants a George Eliot, or Florence Nightingale, or 
Jessie Fremont, to give her time to compounding 
piccalillis or preserves. But, while one woman is 
a leader in society, literature, or philanthropy, nine- 
ty-nine adopt some smaller way to make themselves 
useful and helpful in bettering and brightening the 
little world about them, and these smaller ways in 
city life are frequently incessant devotion to visiting, 
to music, to making horrible and exhausting efforts 
at house decoration. We confess that when we have 
sat down to feasts where the vegetables smacked too 
strongly of the professional canner’s art, where the 
meats were ill-cooked, the offense of the pickles was 
rank with vitriol, and the desserts bore that inex- 
tinguishable flavor of the confectioner’s shop, and 
when, after dinner, we have been called on to listen 
to feeble strumming of the piano, or weak criticisms 
on,the last exhibition, or to admire works of art in 
the shape of spatterdash, or Persian embroideries on 
Turkish toweling, we have remembered the busy 
Pennsylvania kitchen and the bountiful tables of 
old Virginia matrons; the delicious flavor, idiosyn- 
cracy, if we may call it so, of every dish; the care 
with which the father’s taste in soups, and the boys’ 
fancy for certain jams, were remembered from year 
to year; the thousand ways in which skill and good 
taste and affection were shown in this base art of 
cookery; the genuine, home-made flavor of the dishes, 
the talk, the very fun,—we are not at all sure that 
women in ignoring this ancient craft so utterly, have 
not slighted one of their strongest modes of ex- 
pression. 
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Home Illuminations. 


Ir is possible (writes one of our correspondents) 
to secure, with but little money, a window that will 
be very beautiful in color, and artistic in character, 
which will give an opportunity for the exercise of 
home talent and industry, and yet be inexpensive in 
cost. The window itself ought to be in an effective 
position, say on a staircase, in a hall, at one end of a 
library or sitting-room, behind a stand of flowers, 
and certainly where the sunlight will stream through 
it as many hours as possible. 

Having secured the window, it will be necessary 
to duplicate its panes, choosing glass that is as clear 
as possible. This is the only expensive item on the 
list of materials, and probably will not be very for- 
midable. The other materials are autumn leaves, 
Hartford fern, some gum-arabic, and a lump of 
putty. The glass is carefully cleaned and laid upon 
a table, following the shape of the window in placing 
the panes. The leaves are then grouped on the 
panes in whatever designs you please. It will not 
be easy to prevent them from being stiff, as the 
figures upon each pane are necessarily separate ; but 
it is safe to follow the natural growth upon the twig, 
taking pains to have the stems as closely joined as 
possible. 
four panes, a cross, a half-wreath, or a graceful 
bouquet of pressed flowers, could be used for the 
center panes, and sprays of maple, oak, poplar, and 
other forest leaves, placed in the others. It would 
be equally effective to follow one design through the 
whole window, but then care would have to be taken 
to keep it definite. Space may be left to trail the 
Hartford fern around the outside panes of the win- 
dow, so as to make a continuous wreath, and in 
working this up, much care must be given to the 
points where the sash will break the pattern. If the 
edges here are ragged, or if they do not meet in a 
natural, continuous, and graceful manner, the win- 
dow will be “spotty,” and all unity of effect will be 
lost. The leaves can all be secured in position by 
having a little of the gum-arabic lightly brushed over 
the stems and midriffs. When they are dry, and 
the design is entirely finished, the glasses are placed 
in position—the leaves, of course, being between the 
panes—and your extra panes must be neatly and 
safely puttied in. The effect of such a window, it is 
hardly necessary to say, will be most brilliant and 
beautiful. We all know how exquisite a single trans- 
parency, made of autumn leaves, can be in a sunny 
window ; but when the whole window is wreathed in 
green, and ablaze in autumnal colors, the effect is 
very brilliant indeed. 

Among the flowers, the scarlet geranium, or the 
sage, violets, pansies, buttercups, larkspur, tulips, 
and many others as bright, will be found to keep 
their color for a longtime, while ordinary ferns, straw- 
berry, rose, and some other green leaves, soon be- 
come white and ineffective. The forest leaves, if 
properly prepared, will last for several seasons; but 
one of the advantages, it seems to us, in such a win- 
dow is the possibility of making changes, and each 
year producing new combinations. 


If the window contains more than two or | 


| . . . 
cooked in air-tight stoves. 


Ventilation. 


WE are surrounded with a pure atmosphere 
many miles deep, but we seldom use it without first 
abusing it. In our houses we bottle up a portion 
of it, and seclude ourselves within it in such condi. 
tions as to render it poisonous, and then compla 
cently ask one another, “Is not this domestic com 
fort?” If one excludes air from his lungs longer 
than three minutes death soon follows, but impure 
air may be breathed for many years and the patient 
continue to live. Is it not a pity that he continues 
to live ?—for if poisoned air did its work quicker, and 
in a more striking way, men might be deterred from 
wantonly breathing it. 

In the great majority of our school buildings, 
workshops, court-houses, hotels, railway coaches, 
alms-houses, concert-halls and churches, the air is 
unfit for breathing. Time was when our dwellings 
and public buildings were so constructed that venti 
lation came as a matter of course; the loose-fitting 
doors and windows rattled with every breeze. What 
thanks are sometimes due to green lumber and indif. 
ferent mechanics! In private houses the broad 
fire-place sucked up and carried off unwholesome 
gases. Then, too, men and women lived much in 
the open air, and were not afraid of it. Now, we 
make our doors and windows air-tight; our rooms 
are heated by air-tight stoves and furnaces; fire 
places are seldom seen, or are made for ornament 
and closed up with fire-boards, and our food is 
These modern improve- 
ments cost us dearly on the score of health, and 
will continue to do so until we conform more closely 
to the laws of right living. 

To provide fresh air for a dwelling-house in win 
ter, some would say, knock out a panel from every 
door and a pane of glass from every window. But 
it is important to bring in a constant supply of fresh 
air, as well as to expel that which is vitiated by use, 
and to introduce it in such a way as not to let in also 
the influenza and pneumonia. It is generally unwise 
to open a window in winter upon a household or a 
public assembly to let in fresh air. In dwellings 
where grates are used, it is sometimes customary to 
bring a current of out-door air into a hollow space 
in the chimney behind the fire, where it becomes 
warmed before entering the room. But for the 
majority of country-houses grates are the exception, 
and close stoves the general rule; how, then, can 
we ventilate rooms warmed by stoves? One sim- 
ple method is this: Surround a common iron stove 
with a neat Russia iron case, leaving a space of four 
inches between the two, and cover the whole at the 
top with an ornamental grating. Connect this stove 
with the air out of doors by a tin conductor four or 
five inches square, leading from a cellar window 
along under the parlor floors, and up through the 
floor into the open space before described. \ 


| damper should be inserted in this tube to regulate 


the amount of air brought in. By some method 
like this we can introduce an abundance of pure air, 
which, when warmed in the air-chamber around the 
stove, will flow out in a genial current into the 
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apartment. To complete this arrangement, how- 
ever, a register should be inserted in the chimney 
flue to carry off impure air as fast as the fresh is 
brought in. 

The grate, or the close stove arranged in the 
above manner, will answer well when only one or 
two rooms are to be heated; but when a whole 
house or a large public building is to be warmed 
and ventilated, the hot-air furnace will do the work 
better. The furnace, properly constructed, with gas- 
tight joints, and a large copper pan in the air-cham- 
ber for evaporating water, will furnish a constant 
supply of fresh, summer-like air, sending its whole- 
some tide hour after hour through all the build- 
ing. 

It is also an essential requisite of this method 
that provision be made for a current of air to flow 
out of every room as well as for one to flow in, for 
the original body of cold air must be expelled before 
its place can be supplied by a body of warm air. 

To properly ventilate a house warmed by a fur- 
nace, the rooms occupied should be provided with 
registers leading into a ventiduct starting near the 
floor, and carried up by the side of the smoke flue. 
The heat of the flue will furnish the necessary 
motive power for carrying up the waste air in the 
ventiduct. Sometimes an interior chimney, in 
which no constant fire is kept, will be so warmed 
by the heat of the adjoining rooms as to serve for a 
ventilating shaft. If apartments are not provided 
with efficient escapes for the cold air, not only will 
it be hard to force warm air up into them, but that 
which is forced up will soon be drawn down into 
the furnace-chamber to be heated over again, whence 
it will be returned to the rooms above, and so be 
made to traverse back and forth in continuous suc- 
cession. 

In order to force warm air up into a room which 
has no aperture for the escape of the cold air, it 
often becomes necessary to heat the furnace red-hot. 
his drives a portion of the air upward, but compels 
a corresponding amount of cold air to descend from 
the room above into the furnace chamber below. 
Of course, then, a portion of the register is obstructed 
by the descending current of cold air, while the 
other half carries up the warm air. Any one can 
satisfy himself of the truth of this statement by 
holding a lighted candle or match over such a regis- 
ter. On one side the flame will be drawn upward, 
and on the other side downward. 

It may be added, in this connection, that the open- 
ing for the escape of impure air, which had better 
be near the floor than the ceiling, for impure air is 
heavier than fresh, should be on the side of the room 
opposite the register of the furnace, so as to insure 
the greatest amount of circulation with the least 
possible loss of heat. Also, any chimney may be 
made a good ventilating shaft by kindling a fire on 
the hearth. 
and a fire on the hearth—constitutes the best known 
method of warming and ventilating a dwelling- 
house, the furnace affording a comfortable heat to 
the halls and rooms of the entire building, while 
the ruddy light of the fire-place gives a cheerful, 

Vou. X.—51. 








Indeed, this arrangement—the furnace | 


home-like expression to the apartments occupied, 
and both together furnish ample ventilation. 

Before leaving our subject, we wish to protest 
against the practice, widely prevalent, of taking air 
into the furnace-chamber (and thence into the apart- 
ment above) directly from the cellar, instead of 
from the pure atmosphere outside of the building. 


Letters from Correspondents. 


A MINIATURE FERNERY.—* We were out in the 
woods for a day’s pleasuring—riding along neglected 
old roads, leading to nowhere in particular; stop- 
ping in a shady glen beside a cool dark brook to eat 
our hearty lunch, and wandering about in search of 
whatever we could find. Our search was amply 
rewarded, for we had soon loaded ourselves with 
woodland treasures in the shape of moss, grasses, 
delicate vines, tiny two-leaved maples, and baby 
evergreens, clusters of ferns, which we dug up with 
the roots and some of the soil adhering to them ; and 
long sprays of ground pine, and glossy ‘ squaw-vine,’ 
with its bright crimson berries. We brought home 
our trophies in triumph, and proceeded to make a 
‘fernery’ after our own fashion. Taking a large 
platter, we arranged the ferns carefully on it, filling 
in with the green moss and graceful, drooping 
grasses, which also had roots (as, indeed, had every- 
thing we brought), and trailing the vines over all; 
then we placed it on a little stand, which was twined 
with the evergreen ground pine, and had a lovely 
‘ woodsy’ affair at no cost but the pleasure of gather- 
ing and arranging. We watered the platter every 
day, and, after the lapse of several weeks. the ferns 
and all are as fresh and healthy as when first gath- 
ered, and every day some new wonder unfolds itself: 
new ferns are coming up out of the mold; little 
wood violets are growing, and the pipsissewa has 
had a blossom that rivals the trailing arbutus in 
delicacy and sweetness, while the bright berries glow 
in the green mosses.’ 


AUTUMN LEAVES AND FERNS.—A Newark cor- 
respondent writes to us: “I have tried several ways 
of preparing the leaves, and find that they have the 
most natural appearance when prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: Immediately after gathering them, 
take a moderately warm iron, smear it with bees- 
wax, rub over each surface of the leaf once, apply 
more wax for each leaf; this process will cause the 
leaves to roll about as they do when hanging on the 
tree. If pressed more, they will become brittle, and 
remain perfectly flat. Maple and oak are among the 
most desirable, and they may be gathered any time 
after the severe frosts; but the sumac and ivy 
must be secured as soon after the first s/igA? frost as 
they become tinted, or the leaflets will fall from the 
stem. Ferns may be selected any time during the 
season. A large book must be used in gathering 
them ; if carried in the hand, they will be spoiled for 
pressing. A weight should be placed on them until 
they are perfectly dry; then, excepting the most 
delicate ones, it will be well to press them the same 
as the leaves, as they are liable to curl when placed 
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in a warm atmosphere; these will form beautiful 
combinations with the sumac and ivy. If cedar 
can be secured, it will add very much to these 
autumn decorations. 


Festoons are very pretty | 


made of the cedar and dark leaves combined: a 
narrow strip of cloth will serve as a foundation, and 
will be covered by sewing the trimmings on both 
sides.” 
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Schliemann's ‘‘ Troy and its Remains.” 


WE do not need to enter into the discussion 
whether the treasure found by Schliemann at His- 


sarlik was actually a part of the wealth of King | 


Priam, and whether the identical Sczean Gate has 
been laid open by his excavations. These questions 
will be differently answered, according as the reader 
is more or less inclined to the speculative view of 
comparative mythology and of the folk-lore of na- 
tions. If we were to believe some scholars, the 
existence even of the ancient city of Troy is doubt- 
ful, while Kings Priam and Agamemnon are as much 
the creatures of poetic fable as the swan egg of 
Leda, from which was hatched the fair bane of the 
city of the Simois and Scamander. But the strange 
discoveries of the present day have, one by one, put 
flesh and blood on the shadowy heroes of the East. 
Sardanapalus and Gyges now stand before us verit- 


able kings of antiquity, as distinct as Alfred or 


Charlemagne. It is too much to hope that we shall 
ever find the annals of Ulysses in Ithaca, or that 
the story told to Herodotus by the Egyptian priests 
and confirmed long afterward by their descendants 
to Diodorus, that King Proetus detained Helen in 
Egypt during the Trojan war, will ever be found re- 
corded written in the hieroglyphics of the Nile. 


But that there was a city of Troy, and that it had a | 


commanding power on the Mediterranean, admits 
of no historical doubt. 
unite to prove that it was overthrown at about the 
time recorded on the Parian marble, or 1208 B. C. 
We know from Egyptian sources just the centuries 
in which the inhabitants of the Troad were called 
Dardanians, and the Greeks were called Achaians. 
That, as Max Miiller says, there has been a large 
amount of fable and mythology mixed up in the 
Iliad, is probable enough; but it is not unlikely that 
some part of the story is actual history, and Schlie- 
mann has certainly done something to make the 
basis of the story secure. 

Admitting simply, what we must admit, that the 
actual Troy of the Dardanians was at Hissarlik, 
where Schliemann has found it, but not accept- 
ing his nomenclature of its palaces and gates, we yet 
find an extremely important addition to our knowl- 
edge of the early inhabitants of the Troad in the re- 
searches of Mr. Schliemann. The city burnt and re- 

Troy and its Remains. A Narrative of Researches and 
Discoveries made on the site of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain 
By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Translated with the author’s 
sanction. Edited by Philip Smith, B. A., etc. With map, 
plans, views, etc. London: John Murray. New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 


Not a few lines of evidence | 


burnt by its conquerors is before us. Here are actual 
palaces, and streets, and gates. Here are not only the 
earthen jars and lamps which we find in so many old 
excavations, but the golden drinking cups, the silver 
basins, and the copper shields of royal and heroic 
luxury and war. Here are not merely the knives 
and spear-heads in flint, but in bronze, and with them 
the very molds in which they were cast. 
descend through layer after layer from the Greek 
period to that which we will call Archaic or aborig- 
inal, for we are not sure that it is Dardanian, we 
seem to come to the very beginning of the arts and 
of civilization, when vessels of clay were fashioned 
by hand without the aid of the potter’s wheel, and 
when, as on children’s slates, the figures of animals 
and men were represented by the simplest lines. 
What the people, and their civilization, were, we 
are not quite so sure as Mr. Schliemann is. It may 
be that these aborigines were not of the Greek or 
even Aryan stock at all. It may even be that the first 
semi-civilized inhabitants of Asia Minor, as of Me- 
sopotamia, were Turanians; but, whatever their race, 
this book, with its profuse illustrations, gives us a 
new and most important insight into the history of 
the beginnings of human civilization. The Amer- 
ican reader will get no little assistance in appre- 
hending the importance of this element in the book, 
by examining the very similar prehistoric remains 
found in Cyprus by Mr. Di Cesnola, and forming 
the most interesting part of the Cypriote Collection 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city. 
Perhaps the most charming thing about the vol- 
ume is the intense and simple enthusiasm that per- 
vades it, and which fairly illuminates the brief 
autobiography. An early passion for Greece and 
the Greek language, somehow ignorantly caught 
before he knew anything about them, has inspired 
his whole life. He became an apprentice and after- 
ward a merchant, only that he might have money 
and leisure to study Greek. As soon as he had 
acquired a competency, he hastened to the scene of 
the tale of Homer, that he might, like a loyal Greek, 
unbury the poet and the heroes whom he worshiped 
from the graves where criticism was burying them. 
His success has been the wonder of modern arche- 
ology. He was willing to*sacrifice himself even to 
his love of the epic bard; and his sacrifice was his 
gain. He announced in Athens that he would 
marry the girl who would commit to memory the 
whole of the Iliad, and the wife he thus secured has 
proved of the greatest aid to him in his explora- 
tions. Still, like a knight-errant, is he vigorously 
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ber of the “ Revue Archéologique 
the latest skeptic the claims of Hissarlik against 


The last num- 
” renews against 
Bunarbashi. No doubt he will find his path clear, 
before long, to return and renew his excavations. 
For he is right in believing that now the spade has 
become to the archeologist mightier than the pen. 


“Talks on Art.” * 


Mr. Hunt’s book is a curiosity as much for its 
getting up as for its contents. The pages are printed 
sidewise, on yellowish-white paper, with a broad 
margin at the left side (or bottom of the book), for 
annotations, we suppose; and to add to the bewil- 
derment of the thing, some quotations from the 
Brownings and Blake, beginning on the margin at 
the end of the book, run forward toward the begin- 
ning. It is eminently an artistic-looking érochure, 
however, and makes a pleasant innovation. The 
plan, of course, is Japanese; but had the cover 
been more flexible and the paper thinner, we should 
have had a really successful novelty. We think, 
too, that with many readers the marginal space will 
be in frequent requisition, for, with the true artist’s 
desire to give point to all sides of a truth, Mr. 
Hunt freely disputes himself, and is at all moments 
almost aggressive in his enunciation of principles. 
He quarrels with Ruskin, saying that his “ receipts 
make a book, but never made a painter.”’ But, 
surely, Mr. Hunt’s own “receipts” will never 
make a painter; the most essential characteristic of 
this collection of sayings being that it is one to 
which the student and painter will be able to have 
useful recourse only at certain moments and at par- 
ticular crises of artistic experience. If read for sys- 
tematic instruction, by an inexperienced person, it 
must produce, we should think, a hopeless and dis- 
astrous irritation. Yet, every student of art will 
do well to keep it by him, as a sort of scripture 
from which a text now and then will be of great 
value. “Look at the doy. Don’t look at his nos- 
trils. That little hole is where the nostril isn’t! 

.” ™ You seem to say, ‘ What is it that the 
Lord didn’t intend me to see? Oh, I have it: the 
nostril!’ You make me think of the Irishman who 
said that ‘somebody had stolen his key-hole.’” 
Again: “ Decide what you’re going to have! When 
you have decided, turn off the difference between 
ace, coat, and background.” In another place, he 
exhorts painters to dash and enthusiasm, and 
says, “Hang duty!’ <A few pages farther on, 
he proves that nothing can be done without in- 
cessant, incalculable labor, and praises duty thus. 
Then, again, he declares that there is no use in 
talking about art. “I would as soon listen to a 
lecture on art as to smell of music, or to eat the re- 
ceipt of a plum-pudding.”’ Yet, the very publica- 
tion of his book shows that he recognizes the value 
of talking. He has, however, a wonderfully lively 
and delightful spite against the Boston and Cam- 
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bridge /ittérateurs, whose idea of criticism “is fault- 
finding.” Among other things, he says: “A Greek 
professor who doesn’t know what Greek art is, isn’t 
a Greek scholar. I don’t know just what Greek 
was a ruler during a certain period, but I have some 
literary science and exsem5le. Ignorant as I am, I 
know more about Homer than a Greek professor 
can know about Phidias. He might tell me when 
he was born. Well, a rat was born about that 
time.”’ It will be seen from these fragments how 
discursive Mr. Hunt’s pages are; but they are also 
effervescent with suggestion. In this suggestive- 
ness they resemble his painting. He is the advo- 
cate of inspiration, though he does not deny knowl- 
edge. Inspiration and knowledge in alliance make 
fine pictures, and this Mr. Hunt understands; but 
he seems to counsel a sort of hit-or-miss practice, 
which has its bad features. He would make pict- 
ures as Nature does apples, wasting twenty where 
one is saved. As a teacher of art, Mr. Hunt does 
not appear strong in this little book; his influence 
is not for a moment to be compared to that of Rus- 
kin or of Taine; but as a racy, epigrammatic, quaint 
talker he stands high, and these rambling maxims, 
apothegms, protests against dry criticism, and sa- 
tirical remarks are a substantial acquisition, which 
we hope will be, as they deserve, permanently 
prized by painters and connoisseurs. 


Assyria.” 


be assigned than the 


BETTER work could not 
writing of a popular short history of Assyria, and 
the person chosen by the editors of the series called 
“Ancient History from the Monuments” is as famil- 
iar with the subject as any one that could be select- 
ed. Mr. Smith has had the unusual advantage of 
being custodian of the Oriental antiquities deposited 
in the British Museum, and in that capacity has 
translated not a few of the tile inscriptions, or clay 
books, discovered at Nineveh. The full text of one 
is given in this volume, and is a remarkable example 
of Assyrian superstition. Mr. Smith has done his 
work well; the small handy volume he has turned 
out has the merit of some picturesqueness, a difficult 
matter enough in dealing with monotonous annals 
of conquest and bloodshed; these very annals, 
moreover, being in many cases imperfect. A con- 
nected whole lies before us in the history we get 
from his pen, but the author would be the last to 
claim for it completeness. In fact, such a thing is 
at present impossible ; even the records which event- 
ually will be available are not yet all dvciphered, 
and those that have been attempted are, in many 
cases, subjects of controversy. The study of cunei- 
form is still in its infancy. Of course, to the great 
Bible-reading public it is not necessary to insist on 
the importance of a knowledge of Assyria, practically 
the mistress of Palestine from the beginning to the end 
of her greatness, nor on that of the side light thrown 
on the elected people by the close race connection 
between Jews and Assyrians. It gives a saner out- 


*Ancient History from the Monuments Assyria. By 
George Smith, of the British Museum. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co 
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look on Biblical history, to be forced to see what an 
insignificant parcel of tribes were those of Israel 
and Judea, from whom, nevertheless, came the relig- 
ion which conquered all the West, and crossed the 
ocean to every corner of the New World; that even 
worked eastwardly across Asia, and flourished long 
in the heart of the Middle Flowery Kingdom. 
Hence the frequent references to the Bible, which 
are given with commendable discretion, open up 
new views of Scriptural subjects. Aside from the 
religious interest is another, which has to do with 
general theories of ethnology. Thus the history of 
Assyria has surprising analogies with that of Indian 
empires in Central and South America, to a consid- 
eration of which Americans give so little heed. 
From a political stand-point Assyria is also full of 
interest. It might form a fair question whether the 
Assyrian kings had not their cruel external wars as 
often forced upon them by the rude tribes on their 
borders, as they were guilty themselves of unpro- 
voked lust of conquest. The same might be said of 
many other central nations surrounded by natural 
enemies; have not circumstances compelled them 
into aggressive campaigns in order to avoid a grad- 
ual disintegration through the continuous agitation 
of savage tribes or restless peoples on their front- 
iers? But this is only one of a host of questions 
that arise when one considers the ancient despotisms 
of Asia, Africa, and America, of which the Assyrian 
exhibits so striking an example. The tendency to 
refer this invention or that art to a certain antique 
historical name is somewhat checked, when we find 
back of the furthest possible age in which such 
person could be put, a close civilization, which must 
have used those arts and inventions to reach the 
standard it won. The names of Orpheus and Cad- 
mus can only be applied to men who learned from 
an ancient civilization, and in their own land came 
to be regarded as the authors of their borrowed 
skill. Even the statement, not here made, that “to 
the Egyptians is due the art of writing”’ is 
which, though often heard, means either narrowness 
or carelessness in the speaker; he has found it 
easier to use inaccurate simplicity than to wrestle 
with a complex problem. 


one 


Yale Lectures on Preaching.* 


For three successive years the students of the 
Yale Theological Seminary have had the advantage 
of special instruction in the art of preaching, from 
the lectures of the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, 
on the foundation provided by Mr. Sage, of Brook- 
lyn, and known as “The Lyman Beecher Lecture- 
ship.”” The three volumes in which these lectures 
have been published, taken together, afford prob- 
ably the very best special equipment for their work 
with which students of theology have ever been 
furnished. But the volumes have an additional in- 
terest, as revealing more clearly than it was ever 
before revealed, the secret of the great Brooklyn 


* Lectures on Preaching 


. By Henry Ward Beecher. De- 
livered before the Theological poppet of Yale College. 
i J. B. F 
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preacher’s wonderful success and usefulness. If 
any hody has ever supposed that success to be ow- 
ing to any mere felicity of manner, or to any super- 
ficial gifts of facile and attractive speech, a study of 
this third volume of the series ought to correct such 
a mistake. It reveals a profound, and careful, and 
consistent habit of thought in regard to the matter 
of preaching, which entitles the author to very high 
rank among those who have labored to vindicate 
the ways of God to men. 
something to say, and not merely because he has 
known how to say it, that he has become the fore- 
most preacher of his time. 
volume—by far the most valuable of the three—is 
full of suggestion, born evidently of the author’s 
own personal experience and deep and honest con- 
viction. From first to last, his conceptions of doc- 
trine are sure to be, above all things, practical. For 
example, instead of following the method of John 
Calvin, in the “ Institutes ’’—the method after which 
our religious thinking, ever since, has been so 
largely fashioned,—and beginning first with @ prior: 
ideas of God, and of the divine nature and rela. 
tions, he considers first what man is, and what man 
needs, and what the human meaning is of words 
which are employed to convey a revelation of divine 
truth. God is a Father, we are told; but before that 
statement can have any meaning to us, we must first 
have learned by human experience what fatherhood 
is. So always “the interpretation of the Bible is 
not in itself, but outside of itself’ (pp. 48-9). From 
human analogies, from human relationships, from 
facts of experience and of observation, must the 
revelation of the divine being and character get its 
vocabulary and its method. 

This third volume of the lectures has a very dee} 
and even painful interest, from the fact that they 
were given, as has since appeared, at a time when 
the greatest possible personal anxiety and trouble 
were burdening the mind of the lecturer, in view of 
that conspiracy against his good name, and against 
the peace and good morals of the community, which 
(as he knew) was steadily advancing toward its in- 
credible culmination. It is profoundly interesting 
to see how, during those months of troubled appre- 
hension, he maintained not merely the most perfect 
self-control in the exercise of his intellectual facul- 
ties, but also a moral steadiness and a power of 
clear and penetrating spiritual discernment which 
under any circumstances would be wonderful, and 
under the given circumstances was especially won 
derful. Of the direct and hortatory counsel to young 
preachers, which this volume contains, much, evi 
dently, if not the whole, is born of the lecturer’s 
We cite one noteworthy example 


It is because he has had 


Every page of this 


own experience. 
(page 58): 

“A young man who goes out to preach is never 
ordained when the consecrating hand has been laid 
on his head, and he has entered upon the ministry. 
The ceremony of ordination is all very well as far 
as it goes; but not until the providence of God has 
put its hand upon you; not until you have asked, 
and wept, and prayed in secret places; not until 
you have realized your weakness and unworthiness, 
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and said, ‘Would God that | were dead;* not until 
you have felt that your appointing is as nothing; 
not until with unutterable desire you have turned 
to God with the meekness, and humility, and gen- 
tleness, and sweetness of a child, and been con- 
scious that you were carried in the arms of his 
love,—not until then will you be fully ordained.” 


“Social Life in Greece.”’ 


THIs is another work in the direction of popular- 
izing the ancients. The Rev. Mr. Mahaffy takes 
them by the hand and claps them on the back in the 
manner of one who knows them so well that famil- 
iarity has bred contempt. He acknowledges that 
by taking homely and common-sense views he has 
aimed at results which he considers the opposite of 
sentimentalism or pedantry,—a very good direction, 
be it said, as long as a man does not fall into the 
opposite extreme. Under his remorseless quota- 
tions the Greek becomes literally brother to the 
North American Indian. Like him, in early days, 
he indulged in human sacrifices; like him, he mur- 
dered captives and sold their wives and children 
into captivity; like him, he was harsh and ungrateful 
to his worn-out parents. Herodotus is championed, 
and Thucydides treated as a cold-blooded prig of a 
historian who does not represent his time, but him- 
self. The dramatists are lauded, but the Greeks, 
as seen in Homer, come in for the harshest treat- 
ment; taking them one by one, ‘he proves them 
utter cowards and liars, and contrasts them with 
Germanic civilization. If Mr. Mahaffy would con- 
trast them with Germanic 4eathendom he would 
find that the folk-heroes of that race, in song and 
fairy tale, are as thorough liars as any Greek. Thus 
his book is full of bright, interesting, instructive 
points, and is well worth reading, but the writer is not 
up to the greatness of his subject. He writes with 
his century, but he is not equal to his century, nor 
is there any reason why we should expect it. We 
should be glad of getting a book which is excellent 
in its way, which will stimulate the classical student, 
and bid him go dig for himself by daylight. 


“Three Feathers.” t 


THE story of Wenna Rosewarne, by the author of 
“The Princess of Thule,’’ has been running through 
“Lippincott’s Magazine.” It shows no lack of 
skill on the part of the writer, but will not bear in- 
vidious comparison with that fresh scene in which 
Sheila played her sweet réle. The character of Mr. 
Roscorla is, perhaps, a more thoughtful piece of 
work than anything we have yet had from William 
Black, while the landscapes of a certain bit of 
Wales (hence Three Feathers, the crest of Princes 
of Wales) are brought before us with the same 
happy touch, the same finish of word painting, we 
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have seen in his other books. As usual, the plot is 
aslight one, and the result anything but moving; 
it is simply a gentle charm that holds one well to 
the end. The ultimate triumph of two such badly 
behaved young persons as Trelyon, the hero, and 
Mabyn, the heroine’s sister, is deprived of its dubi- 
ous moral by the reform of Trelyon and the mani- 
fest want of heart in prim, elderly, Mr. Roscorla, 
True-love wins, and a rough, generous youth is 
schooled by love and world-work into a fit husband 
for plain Wenna, beautiful in her deeds. 


French and German Books 


Brief Wiist. Von K. A. 
Zittel.—Very interesting reading are these easily 
written letters by a member of Rohlf’s Expedition 
into the Sahara during the winter of 1873-4. Zittel 
was geologist to the caravan sent by the Khedive to 
seek a direct path westward from the Nile above 
Minich to the oasis Kufarah. The oasis was not 


aus der libyschen 


reached. A great sand-sea was found some twenty 
camelrests westward of the Nile, and beyond the 
plateau called the Libyan Desert, which contains 
oases well known to antiquity, but, through Arab 
misrule and bigotry, lost to the modern world. 
This waste was entered and found impracticable. 
Rohlf therefore turned north-westward and laid a 
straight course by compass to the celebrated oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, which he reached after a remark- 
able forced march diagonally across the east and 
west sand ridges of the “sea.”” Thence the Expe- 
dition returned by the smaller oases of Bacharieh, 
Farafrah, Dachel, and Chargeh to the Nile, near 
Thebes. In what is little more than a thick pam- 
phlet we get a very clear picture of desert travel, and 
the effect of the landscape and atmosphere on plants 
and animals. The history of the various Libyan 
oases, so long buried, is given with a sufficiently 
sparing hand to make us wish for more, while 
greater problems of geology and ethnology are only 
touched upon. Noticeable is a quotation from 
Bayard Taylor to give a fit rendering of the impres- 
sion made by the desert. A good map of the Libyan 
Desert completes a very entertaining sketch. (L. 
W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay street.) 

Natur wissenschaft gegen Philosophie. Von Dr. 
Med. George C. Stiebeling. New York: L. W. 
Schmidt, 1871.—The Germans in the Fatherland 
are wont to speak of American Germans with some 
superciliousness, regarding them in the light of vul- 
gar money-getters, who have no heads for wissen- 
schaft or even philosophic. They thus assume the 
position that Englishmen have taken toward Ameri- 
cans ; but, either by reason of a more generous tem- 
perament, or because there has been no war to 
embitter colonist and motherland, they recognize 
merit quicker than our British cousins. Dr. Stiebel- 
ing is an instance of the German scientific mind 
militant cropping up in the United States. The 
theory which has sharpened his pen is that of Hart- 
mann, whose “Philosophy of the Unconscious” 
has had more success in Germany than ever was 
heard of before in a work of the kind. Among 
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other things, Hartmann has been roundly abused as 
a materialist, but Dr. Stiebeling attacks him because 
he is an “enemy of materialism and realism.” In 
his endeavor to reconcile philosophy and science, 
the inductive and deductive methods, “ Hartmann 
assumes that impression and will exist without a 
groundwork of material’’ to stand upon, and that this 
purely spiritual activity is unconscious. This it is 
that arouses Dr. Stiebeling’s positivistic wrath, and 
he makes a strong assault upon his opponent; not 
without words of scorn for the whole tribe of cham- 
ber philosophers who, “brooding out their brain- 


cobwebs behind the stove, attempt to explain the | 


connecting links of the universe.” The same author 
publishes a pamphlet on the “So-called Instinct of 
the Hen and Duck,” in which he shows that the 
acts of the young of these birds called instinctive are 
really learned by experience. 


A First German Book. By C. A. Schlegel, Pro- 
fessor in the Normal College of the City of New 


want resulting from the decision that German shall 
not cease to be taught in our common schools, and 
the writer is a person who has had many years’ 
experience in teaching his own language. Every- 
thing superfluous has been cut out, in order to bring 
into prominence the points found to be of the 
greatest importance to a beginner, the effort being 
to give some command of language before grammar 
and the more difficult constructions are reached in a 
second part. It appears to be thoroughly practical, 
and might do well for beginners in self-instruction, 
although meant for class exercise. Its cost is one 
dollar. 


Die Entdeckung Ilions zu Hissarhk. Von Otto 


Keller.—A powerful support is here brought to | 


Schliemann, whose discoveries at Troy have occa- 
sioned much battle among scholars. Otto Keller 
has visited Hissarlik, seen the accumulation of relics 
due to the perseverance of Schliemann, and decides 
unquestioningly that Schliemann is right, and those 
who have placed the site of Troy at Bunarbash 
wrong—that they are flying in the face of tradition, 
of discoveries, and of possibilities connected with 
the geological formation of the neighborhood. 


Speaking of the doubts expressed by Hahn, after he | 


had dug unavailingly at Bunarbashi, as to the exist- 
ence of any site of Troy, he says: “It is very easy 
to slip on the treacherous surface of legendary 
research and fall into over-great skepticism. Meet- 











ing with poetical additions of a legendary nature, 
one readily looks upon the historical and geographi- 
cal kernel as mere lies and fiction, instead of care. 
fully hoarding it.” He is equally positive of the 
composite nature of Homer—that is, of the fact that 
there were more than one or two poets with a hand 
in the Iliad and Odyssey. The essay is sup 
ported by numerous foot-notes, which show the 
writer’s wide acquaintance with classical authorities, 


Un Vaincu. Mme. B. Boissonnas.—We have 
every reason to expect that a French writer of sou- 
venirs of General Robert E. Lee will be guilty of 
the greatest extravagance; it is therefore with much 
pleasure that we find what is in truth a panegyric, 
but is nevertheless an apology as well. The whole 
tone of the book is most admirable. There are 
many errors, of course, such as the statement that 
in politics the blacks brought no additional weight 
to their masters, the imperfect description of Bull 
Run, an allusion to the “ Monitor,” etc., etc.; but 


York. (L. W. Schmidt, 1875).—This is to supply a | in a sketch of the kind such trifles are nothing com- 


pared to the clear moral drawn by a hand that, set- 
ting out to be instructive, is never tiresome, and 
avoids cant. We should be grateful to a lady who 
can write with such virility, and who begins the 
preface to her sons with these words: “ You know 
that I love whatever makes one dream of good; | 
love honest people; I believe something is always 
to be gained in the company of noble souls ; and so, 
as you have already, without doubt, divined, the 
conquered man of whom I intend to tell you was a 
man of heart—one of those whose pure and whole- 
some memory should be saved from oblivion. And 
yet, at the time of the war that rent America asun- 
der, this conquered man, while defending the land 
of his birth, fought for the South, the country of 
slavery!”’ It is needless to say with what effect 
the history of the Confederate General is applied to 
France in her present state. The very qualities 
that made Lee formidable to the last are those that 
France requires—justice, self-sacrifice, moderation ; 
and the conduct of the Southern people in the days 


| of their distress is held up as a model, although 


careful distinction is made against the virulent atti- 
tude of the women of the South. Nothing could be 
more opportune than this record of a noble life of 
mistaken duty. In the language used the modern 
tendency of placing adjective before noun, which the 
French are importing from English, is more than 
usually noticeable. (F. W. Christern, 77 Univer- 
sity Place.) 
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New Surface Condenser. 


A WATER-HEATER and steam-condenser has just 
been patented, that, for simplicity of design, merits 


attention. A circular iron casing of any desired 
diameter or length is set up, and provided with a 
steam inlet at top and outlet at bottom. Inside of 
this is placed a central rod having round bafile- 
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plates nearly filling the casing, fixed at intervals 
along its length. From the sides of the casing pro- 
ject V-shaped cast-iron plates, so arranged that 
each pair incloses one of the baffle-plates. By draw- 
ing the central rod tight, these castings are pressed 
together steam-tight. Another set of baffle-plates 
in rings are fixed to the casing between the castings, 
and at the top and bottom are placed inlets and out- 
lets for the water. When steam is let in at the top 
it enters the central core, and, meeting the baffle- 
plates, is thrown against the castings and thus, alter- 
nately driven from side to side, it passes down and 
is condensed on the way. The water of condensa- 
tion passes out of a suitable escape, and any steam 
left over finds its way to the open air through an- 
other outlet. The cold water entering below passes 
up the casing next the outside, and is, by the ring- 
shaped baffle-plates, deflected against the steam-heat- 
ed surfaces, and escapes at the top, after having ad- 
sorbed a large part of the heat of the steam. The 
merits claimed for this condenser and heater are the 
precipitation of the sediment in the water by its up- 
ward movement, and the ease with which the appara- 
tus may be taken apart and extended in length at 
pleasure. To economize heat, the exterior is de- 
signed to be jacketed. 


The Cecil Bread. 


“Tuts process of flouring and bread-making has 
been officially approved by the French Minister of 
War, and is to be adopted in the army. The loss 
of nutritive matter by the common system of grind- 
ing is calculated at twenty percent. The loss by 
the Cecil process is claimed to be only five per cent. 
he grain is first steeped in water and then placed 
in revolving disintegrators that quickly remove the 
husks. It is then formed into a thin sponge and 
kept for six or eight hours at 77° Fahr. It may be 
then crushed under rollers and made up into bread 
in the usual way. 


Actinic Copying Paper. 


UNDER the name of Ferro-Prussiate paper, deal- 
ers in photographic materials now offer a cheap and 
convenient article for copying designs, etc. It is 
furnished in sheets 65x50 centimeters, or in rolls, 
65 centimeters wide and 10 meters long; and if 
kept dry and in the dark, it will maintain its useful 
ness for a long time. The paper is faced with a 
greenish-gray preparation of ferro-prussiate of pot- 
ash, and may be used in three different ways. The 
most simple and easy method is to place the draw- 
ing, face down, over a sheet of the prepared paper, 
and to expose them both to the full sun in a photo- 
graphic press, or under a thick piece of clear glass. 
The exposure varies from thirty minutes in the full 
sun to three hours in a diffused light. If the design 
or other matter is on transparent paper, the sunlight 
is not essential, as a simple skylight will do the work 
quickly. The design comes out a grayish-olive 


color, and must be fixed at once by washing in a 
bath of clear water. 


The copy by this process gives 
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a white outline on a blue ground. To obtain a blue 
outline on a white ground an inverted negative of 
the design must be employed. To get a black copy 
on a white ground, the copy obtained by the nega- 
tive is treated in a bath of 4 grammes of potash in 
100 of water, when the blue color becomes rusty by 
the appearance of the oxide of iron. A final dip- 
ping in a bath of 5 grammes of tannin in 100 of 
water brings the last color. The iron oxide takes 
up the tannin and turns black, when the copy may 
be fixed by washing in pure water. Documents 
copied on this paper are reversed, and must be read 


by the aid of a mirror. 


Tempered Glass. 


THIs tempered or hardened glass has been re- 
cently subjected to scientific investigations by the 
aid of the polariscope. In all the differently shaped 
pieces of glass examined, the same chromatic phe- 
nomenon was observed. Lines of tension and balanc- 
ed tension were seen, showing that the tempering of 
the glass had resulted in a contraction of the exterior, 
and the whole or partial compression of the interior. 
Under mechanical investigation this optical examina- 
tion proved to be correct. A piece of glass that 
showed under the polariscope lines of unbalanced 
tension submitted to a file, but fell to pieces in the 
curious manner this glass displays as soon as grind- 
ing on the other side approached the lines shown 
by the polariscope. When treated with hydro-fluoric 
acid the glass was etched unequally, showing wavy 
lines corresponding to the lines of tension exhibited 
optically, and the interior was found to be in no wise 
different fromcommon glass. Theseexperiments tend 
to show that this material is a kind of chilled glass, 
and that the toughness is mainly on the outside. 
This glass, it must be here noticed, is not yet com- 
mercially available, though a number of glass firms 
are erecting works for its manufacture. 





Frameless Houses. 


WHILE many changes have been made in interior 
decoration and convenience within the last few years, 
house-building itself has not materially departed from 
the “balloon-frame”’ idea for along time. Recently, 
a method of construction that dispenses with fram- 
ing, boarding, lathing, and plastering, has been 
patented, and is already attracting some attention. 
By this method, the substructure up to the sill is 
prepared as for an ordinary wooden house. The 
sill is then placed, and firmly belted down to the 
masonry. Solid wooden staves, 2'4x4 inches, and 
of different lengths, are then prepared, and in each 
is'cut a groove 144x1% inch the whole length on 
One-inch holes are then bored through 
These, 


each side. 
the sides at intervals of eighteen inches. 
with a number of iron rods, bolts, nuts, and tongues, 
make the entire materials for the house, excepting 
the ornamental work that may be put on without or 
within. Three staves, equal in length to the in- 
tended height of the house, or the first story, if it is 
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a high one, are set up outside of the sill, and firmly 
Between each piece is placed the iron 
tongue, reaching the whole length, and between the 
three are placed iron rods through the horizontal 


bolted to it. 


holes. Three more staves, each with its iron tongue 


up tight. 
set up. 


and solid. 
sired. 


the walls, are placed below to give support and 
strength. The partitions are set up in the same 
manner, and over these the second floor is laid as 
before. The roof (of any pitch) is laid down in the 
same way, except that each stave is channeled, and 
each crack is covered with a half-round batten to 
shed the rain. To secure the roof from spreading, 
tension-rods are placed under each pitch, and fast- 
ened together by tie-rods. Balconies, piazzas, and 
porches, made in any desired style, may be added, 
and all the ornamental work, base and weather 
boards, etc., are fastened directly to the wall. The 
iron work is designed to be galvanized, and all the 
bolts and nuts are countersunk. When tension- 
rods are used under the floors, they may be bronzed, 
painted, or otherwise ornamented, or may be treated 
as part of the gas fixtures. By this method of con- 
struction it is seen that there is no lathing or plaster- 
ing, no dead spaces in the wall for fire or rats to 
creep unseen in, no opportunities for the builder to 
hide poor work. All the material is visible, and the 
walls are alike outside and in. The exterior may be 
painted, and the interior oiled, varnished, or papered. 
The natural wood—spruce, pine, etc.—makes a good 
interior finish, and for sea-side cottages, railway sta- 
tions, and small churches, varnishing would be suffi- 
cient. A building of this character can be erected 
in sixty days after the substructure and cellar are 
ready—thirty days for getting out the materials, and 
thirty days for setting up. In cost, a saving of 33 
per cent. is claimed over a frame building of the 
same size. For sea-side and summer houses, sta- 
tions, churches, etc., this method of building presents 
points of interest and value. How such buildings 
will compare with others in point of comfort in win- 
ter remains to be seen. 


Electric Registration. 


THE usual method of counting and recording 
votes in legislative bodies is always slow and often 
uncertain. To overcome these defects, an electric 
apparatus has been devised that at once collects, 
records, and adds up the votes, and presents the result 
visibly before the entire assembly. Upon the wall 
at each side of the Speaker’s desk is a large frame 
resembling a hotel annunciator, each containing as 
many numbers as there are members. One frame 
gives the “ayes,” the other the “nays.” On each 





tive and one for the negative. Each is upon an 
electric circuit, and on touching them the number 
of the desk is displayed upon the annunciator. By 
this device each member transmits his vote instantly, 


» | and the collective votes can be seen and counted by 
are then set up, and more rods are inserted, while 


those extending through the six staves are screwed 

In this manner the entire exterior wall is 
The tongues close the cracks tight, and the 
rods (arranged to break joints) hold everything firm 
For doors and windows, spaces are left, 
to be closed and finished afterward in any style de- 
The first floor, made of the same materials, 
is laid in the same way, and tension-rods, secured to 


the whole assembly. The adding up and recording 
are performed at the same time, and by a similar 
device. Behind each figure in the annunciator (or 
| in some other convenient place) is a set of small 
boxes charged with wooden or metallic balls. Each 
of these is connected with a member’s desk, and the 
same electric impulse that moves the annunciator 
releases one of these, and it falls into a pipe that 
leads to a large box below. As it enters this box, it 
passes and moves an ordinary recording instrument. 
All of the balls sent down pass the recorder, and the 
last one gives, automatically, the number of votes 
cast. If it is desired to prove the vote the balls can 
be examined and counted, first taking care that the 
balls from previous votes are removed. At the 
close of a vote a movement of a lever restores the 
annunciator to its former position, and the voting 
may be repeated. After the session the balls may 
be restored to their compartments ready for the next 
meeting. To insure further information each ball 
may have the number of the member’s desk or his 
name printed upon it if desired. There can be no 
deception or misstatement by this device, as it is 
automatic, self-counting, and plainly visible before 
the whole house. To record the votes two electro- 
chemical presses are employed. A sheet of paper, 
sensitized by a salt easily decomposed by electricity, 
is laid on a metallic table or press. Beneath this is 
a hard rubber plate pierced with iron or copper 
studs, each having a member’s name engraved upon 
it. On establishing a current through the press the 
salt on the paper in contact with the stud is decom- 
posed, and the member’s name appears in red or blue 
upon the paper. In one press the print is blue and 
records “for,” in the other red and records “against.” 
After all have voted, and it may be simultaneous, the 
metallic plate is lifted, and each sheet contains a full 
list of all who voted on that side of the question. The 
other sheet has the names of those who voted on the 
opposite side. These sheets may be preserved for 
some time, or they may be entered upon the records. 
In case secret voting is desired, the annunciator and 
the recording-press may be “ switched off,’”’ and only 
the numbers recorded by the balls employed. Then 
only the value of the vote is known, and if the balls 
are blank each individual vote is effectually covered. 
To enable each member to see that his vote is 
recorded upon the press, a compass-needle on his 
desk is deflected to the right or left, according to 
the vote. If the needle fails to move he knows 
his wire is broken or out of order, and he may 
announce his vote in some other way. To prevent 
tampering with the apparatus an electric alarm is 
placed on the Speaker’s desk, and any injury to the 
works is at once made known. Several different 
plans have been announced in this direction. This 
one is from France. Some American efforts in the 
same field are said to be superior, though particulars 








member’s desk is a push-knob—one for the affirma- 


have not been made known. 
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Memoranda. 


CAR-WHEELS in England have been hitherto a 
source of danger by breakage of the tires. They are 
usually put on by shrinking, but this is found injuri- 
ous to the life of the wheel. An improved method, re- 
cently advanced, is to use hydraulic power to squeeze 
the tireon tothe wheel cold. The space between wheel 
and tire is very small, and the tire is driven on with 
such force as to fit tight. The use of solid cast- 
iron wheels in this country makes this device use- 
less, except in the case of driving-wheels for engines 
and other tired wheels. 


In decorative materials there is a new composition 
under experiment at the National Museum, Munich, 
that is said to be fine in grain, very plastic, and of a 
brilliant white. It takes well on stone, terra-cotta, 
glass and wood, and its excessive hardness has led 
to its adoption as a shot-proof covering with good 
results. Its composition is to be soon announced. 
In this connection, it may be noticed that the Prus- 
sian Government has offered a prize of 10,000 marks 
for a new art-plaster that will not discolor or deteri- 
orate by washing or exposure. 


A new mineral compound for uniting stone and 
resisting water, one that is said to be superior to 
hydraulic cement, is made by mixing 19 Ibs. of sul- 
phur with 42 lbs. of powdered glass or stone ware. 
Over a gentle heat the sulphur melts, and the whole 
is stirred till a homogeneous mass is obtained, when 
it may be run into molds. It melts at 248° Fahr., 
and becomes hard as stone, and will resist boiling at 
230° Fahr. It may be reformed indefinitely by 
remelting. 

The uses of paper seem to increase every month. 
Sheets of paper dipped in a bath of ammoniac solu- 
tion of copper, and run together between rolls, make 
a tough board, quite as hard as plank of close- 
grained wood of the same thickness. By the use of 
fibrous fabrics between the sheets, they are rendered 
still tougher, and in this form seem destined to be- 
come useful in many branches of manufacture. 


Improvements are offered in the treatment of the 
Hitherto 


by-products of beet-root sugar-making. 
they have been treated for the mineral salts they 
contain, and then abandoned. 
is now concentrated, and by a process of dry distil 
lation acetic acid, methyl, alcoho] and 
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Bret Harte’s stories have found their way to Hun 
gary. His American friends will not be 


The residuary liquor 


ammonia are 


sur- 


obtained. The by-product is then treated for the 


mineral salts as before. 


for the larger boilers in ships is becoming general. 
| The steamers of the Italian Navy now use a small 
vertical boiler with traverse tubes for this purpose. 
By removing a nut, the outer shell may be taken off, 
and the boiler readily cleansed. When not in use, 
these boilers are often employed on donkey-engines, 


| 
The use of a second boiler to supply feed-water 
| 


etc. 
Experiments have proved that the radiation of 
| heat from sod land is much slower than from plowed 
land. This has led to the planting of early-blooming 
| fruit-trees in grass for the purpose of retarding 
the growth, and thus escaping spring frosts. The 
blanket of sod has been found advantageous in this 
direction. 

In the examination of organic tissues, whether in 

| heakh or disease, it has been found that methyl- 

aniline violet may be made useful. On application 
| the color separates into violet-red and violet-blue ; 
| and as each tint fixes itself upon a different portion 
| of the tissue, its structure is exhibited vividly. 

A new cattle-pen for steamers presents some feat- 
ures of interest in a rubber band secured to the back 
of the stall to prevent the cattle from injury by the 
motions of the ship. Alternate strips of wood and 

| thick rubber are laid on the floor to prevent injury 
| from a fall, and to give a good foot-hold. 

An English boiler-maker slits the tops of his bolts 
with a saw, and drills a taper hole in the center of 
the saw-mark. Into this a taper plug is driven home, 
and the bolt spreads at the saw-mark, and becomes 
securely locked in place. 

It is suggested that an enlarged diamond drill 
might be used in the manufacture of the small marble 
columns now so much used in building. The core 
turned out by the ordinary diamond drill first led to 
this idea. 

A locomotive steam-crane, designed to do the 
| ordinary heavy lifting at a railway station, and also 

adapted to the metals, so as to take itself from station 
to station along the line, has been put in practical 





operation in England. 

Bottles for volatile fluids are now made with long 
slender necks, and, when filled and corked, a blow- 
pipe is used to fuse the glass above the cork, and so 
close the bottle hermetically for sea carriage, etc. 


-A-BRAC. 


| lowed by the remarkable assertion that this popular 
| author is known in Hungary as szerencsésen kike- 









prised to learn from the translator that, in that 
country, Bret Harte has the reputation of being 
par év 6ta nagy hiriive lett as Amerikai. This, 
is exceedingly flattering; but, what will his read- 

ers think, when they find such a statement fol- | 





riili ? After this, of course, we are prepared to learn, 
from the same source, that Mr. Harte is a Kaliforni 
beszélyekben ; or, in other words, an Egyeb mun- 
kai; that, although somewhat tevékenységét jelle- 
mezni, he still, occasionally, in his more fortunate 
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moods sajitsigos beszélyekbol. After this, we 
should like to know in what terms Paul Liptay 
would refer to William Cullen Bryant or Sergeant 
Bates. 


Some of Luther’s Proverbs. 


Tue fewer words, the better prayer; the more 
words, the worse the prayer. 

HE must have strong legs that can carry good 
fortune. 


Or this be sure, if you wrestle with a sweep, 
whether you throw or be thrown, you will come off 
befouled. 


To do so no more is the truest repentance. 


On Names and their Owners. 


We have often asked ourselves why it was that 
the modern orthographical reformer did not proceed 
a step further, and, while suggesting a phonetic 
spelling by which words should be written as they 
are pronounced, complete his project and devise 
a plan by which names also should be reduced 
to a closer correspondence between the sign and 
the thing signified. 
less appropriate as it approaches or recedes from 
the object which it represents. A name, however, 
as it is now used, can hardly be called a symbol, as 
it seldom denotes a single quality in the individual 
represented. Our aim is to awaken the serious 
attention of the learned and the unlearned in the 
hope of inducing all, especially parents, name-givers 
and guardians, to review, and, as far as possible, 
to remove the glaring inconsistencies in the existing 


A symbol becomes more or 


nomenclature. 

What can be more absurd than the arbitrary and 
unmeaning imposition of certain names on persons 
who can produce no claim to them whatever? What 
an advantage would it be to the readers and com- 
pilers of our city directories if they were to find that 
every name was a true description of the appearance 
and occupation of its owner, that 4/7. Zay/or was 
true to his calling, a maker of clothes, and J/r. 
Miller was what he professed to be, a dealer in 
flour. Reviewed in this light, three-fourths of man- 
kind are living under appellations which do not be- 
long to them. Nevertheless, in the present decay 
of society, a few bright examples of an opposite char- 
acter have been spared. to us to be picked up here 
and there out of “the rubbish of the times.”” We 
give the reader the following instances, all perfectly 
genuine, which we collected recently from the streets 
of three or four towns in England. The writer has 
enjoyed personal dealings with a Mr. Bake, and a 
Mr. /e/ly, who were confectioners; with Mr. Orange, 
a fruiterer; Mr. Beardsworth,a barber; Mr. Brown, 
a butcher; Mr. Goldman, a jeweler, and Mr. Ket- 
tleband, a tinker. He has well-nigh wept for joy to 


find that truth is yet on the earth, and that Mr. 
Slack, is stilla coal-merchant; Mr. F/ight, a coach- 
builder; Mr. Carr, a cab-proprietor; Mr. Whip, a 
Mr. Stiff, a starch-maker, and Mr. 


choir-master ; 
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Stout, a porter merchant. There must be some 
honesty left in poor human nature, so long as Messrs, 
Lightbody & Bolt are house-agents, Mr. Dodge, an 
attorney, Mr. 7ipf/e, a publican, Mr. Waukenphast, 
a bootmaker, and Mrs. A/otion, a ball-dress maker: 
so long as Mr. Scattergood is the editor of a news. 
paper, and Mr. Heaviside, a mathematical professor. 
C 


Awkward. 


AND so she’s engaged to be married 
To one of our class! I’m afraid 
That if very much longer she tarried 
Her degree would be O. M.—Old Maid. 
“I know her?” Qh, yes, or 1 thought so; 
But I’m more than inclined to believe 
I was wrong. I’m the fellow she sought so 
But couldn’t deceive. 


“You're surprised?’’ I imagined you would be; 
It’s a thing I say little about; 
*Twas as open a case as well could be— 
“Did she love me?’”? There wasn’t a doubt. 
Why, she just threw herself at my head, Bill! 
But I knew she’d no heart and less brains; 
And though money will settle a bread bill, 
It won’t wash off stains. 


“You’re astonished at this?’’ My dear fellow, 

What the deuce did I care for her age! 

I like women like apples—when mellow. 
But the fact was, I knew every page 

Of her history. “Flirted?” You'd think so. 
There was Harry McKeown, sixty-three; 

It was she that drove him to the drink so; 

“Am I sure?” As can be. 


She’s a scheming coquette, and I know it; 
She hasn’t the least bit of soul 

Or ar. atom of truth. “ Doesn’t show it?” 
No; her feelings are under control. 

Then it’s nonsense to say she has beauty, 
I pity the fellow she’s caught. 

It must be a matter of duty 
With him, or he’s bought. 


Who the deuce can it be? There’s Fred Baker: 
You remember him ?—scored for the Nine; 
But there isn’t much fear that he’d take her; 
He wants blue blood, and not a gold mine. 
“Chicken” Jones? No, he’s married. ’Twas 
funny, 
How he ran a tie race with Jim Prout, 
For the “class cradle,” wasn’t it? Money 
He’s got, and the gout. . 


“Tub” Abbott was sweet on her. Sandy 
McGillum!—he must be the one, 
By Tove, it’s old “Sandy, the dandy!’ 
it’s not he? I give up, then. I’m done. 
Zs it one of our class, are you sure, 
That the vixen has seized for her prey? 
Who’s the fellow ? let’s have it! What! you a 
The dickens you say! 
J. CHEEVER GoopwIy. 


’ 


That quaint old English book, “ Nuts to Crack,” 
tells the following stories of inveterate smokers : 

“ Both Oxford and Cambridge have been famous 
for inveterate smokers. Amongst them was the 
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learned Dr. Isaac Barrow, who said ‘it helped his 
thinking.’ His illustrious pupil, Newton, was 
scarcely less addicted to the ‘Indian weed,’ and 
everybody has heard of his hapless courtship, when, 
ina moment of forgetfulness, he popped the lady’s 
finger into his burning pipe, instead of popping the 
question, and was so chagrined, that he never could 
be persuaded to press the matter further. Dr. 
Parr was allowed his pipe when he dined with the 
first gentleman in Europe, George the Fourth, and 
when refused the same indulgence by a lady at whose 
house he was staying, he told her, ‘she was the 
greatest fobacco-slopper he had ever met with.’ The 
celebrated Dr. Farmer, of 4/ack-/etter memory, pre- 
ferred the comforts of the parlor of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, of which he was master, and a ‘ yard of clay’ 
(there were no Aookahs in his day), to a bishopric, 
which dignity he twice refused, when offered to him 
by Mr. Pitt. Another learned lover of tobacco, and 
eke of wit, mir h, puns, and pleasantry, was the fa- 
mous Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
the never-to-be-forgotten composer of the good old 
catch : 


* Hark, the merry Christ-Church bells,’ 


and of another to be sung dy four men smoking their 
pipes, which is not more difficult to sing than di- 
verting to hear. His pipe was his breakfast, dinner, 
aml supper, and a student of Christ Church, at ten 
o’clock one night, finding it difficult to persuade a 
‘freshman’ of the fact, laid him a wager, that the 
Dean was at that instant smoking. Away he hur- 
ried to the deanery to decide the controversy, and 
on gaining admission, apologized for his intrusion 
by relating the occasion of it. ‘Well,’ replied the 
Dean, in perfect good humor, with his pipe in his 
hand, * you see you have lost your wager: for I am 
not smoking, but filling my pipe.’ ”’ 

In the latest volume of the “ Bric-d-Brac” series 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) Pitman tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote of William Hazlitt’s morbid sensi- 
tiveness to criticism : 

“He carried his dread of the supposed personal 
and private results of these attacks toa pitch that, 
while it lasted, amounted to a sort of monomania,— 
many of the effects of which would have been per- 
fectly ludicrous, had they not been so painfully the 
»pposite to the object of them. For instance,—dur- 
ing the first week or fortnight after the appearance 
of (let us suppose) one of ‘ Blackwood’s’ articles 
about him, if he entered a coffee-house where he was 
known, to get his dinner, it was impossible (he 
thought) that the waiters could be doing anything 
else all the time he was there but pointing him out 
to other guests as ‘ the gentleman who was so abused 
last month in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” ’ If he 
knocked at the door of a friend, the look and reply 
of the servant (whatever they might be) made it evi- 
dent to him that he or she had been reading ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ before the family were up in the 
morning! If he had occasion to call at any of the 
publishers, for whom he might be writing at the 
time, the case was still worse,—inasmuch as there 





his bread was at stake, as well as that personal 
civility, which he valued no less. Mr. Colburn 
would be ‘not within,’ as a matter of course; for 
his clerks even to ascertain his pleasure on that point 
beforehand would be wholly superfluous; had they 
not all chuckled over the article at their tea the even- 
ing before? * * * * Then, at home at his 
lodgings, if the servant who waited upon him did 
not answer his bell the first time—ah! ’ twas clear— 
she had read ‘ Blackwood’s,’ or heard talk of it at the 
bar of the public-house when she went for the beer! 
Did the landlady send up his bill a day earlier than 
usual, or ask for payment of it less civilly than was 
her custom—how could he wonder at it? It was 
‘ Blackwood’s’ doing. But if she gave him notice to 
quit (on the score, perhaps, of his inordinately late 
hours), he was a lost man! for would anybody take 
him in after having read ‘ Blackwood’s?’ Even the 
strangers that he met in the street seemed to look at 
him askance, ‘ with jealous leer malign,’ as if they 
knew him by intuition for a man on whom was set 
the double seal of public and private infamy; the 
doomed and denounced of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 

“This may seem like exaggeration to the reader ; 
but I assure him that it falls as far short of the truth 
as it may seem to go beyond it; that not one of the 
cases to which I have alluded above but has been in 
substance detailed to me by Hazlitt himself, as (ac 
cording to Ais interpretation of it) a simple matte: 
of fact result of the attacks in question.” 





Lamé and Coleridge were once talking together on 
the incidents of Coleridge’s early life, when he was 
beginning his career in the Church, and Coleridge 
was describing some of the facts in his usual tone, 
when he paused, and said: “ Pray, Mr. Lamb, did 
you ever hear me preach ?” “ Damme,”’ said Lamb, 
“T never heard you do anything else.” 


“7 do not know,’ writes Pitman, “ whether Lamb, 
had any Oriental blood in his veins, but certainly 
the most marked complexional characteristic of his 
head was a Jewish look, which pervaded every por- 
tion of it, even to the sallow and uniform complexion, 
and the black and crisp hair standing off loosely from 
the head, as if every single hair were independent 
of the rest. 
hooked, and the chin rounded and elevated to cor- 
respond. There was altogether a AXaddinical look 
about Lamb’s head which was at once striking and 
impressive. 


The nose, too, was large and slightly 


“Just before the Lambs quitted the metropolis for 
the voluntary banishment of Enfield Chace, they 
came to spend a day with me at Fulham, and 
brought with them a companion, who, ‘dumb ani- 
mal’ though he was, had for some time past been in 
the habit of giving play to one of Charlies Lamb's 
most amiable characteristics, that of sacrificing his 
own feelings and inclinations to those of others. 
This was a large and very handsome dog, of a rather 
curious and singularly sagacious breed, which had 
belonged to Thomas Hood, and at the time I speak 
of, and to oblige both dog and master, had been 
transferred to the Lambs,—who made a great pet of 
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him, to the entire disturbance and discomfiture, as it 
appeared, of all Lamb’s habits of life, but especially 
of that most favorite and salutary of all, his long and 
heretofore solitary suburban walks, for Dash (that 
was the dog’s name) would never allow Lamb to 
quit the house without him, and, when out, would 
never go anywhere but precisely where it pleased 
himself. The consequence was, that Lamb made 
himself a perfect slave to this dog, who was always 
half a mile off from his companion, either before or 
behind, scouring the fields or roads in all directions, 
up and down “all manner of streets,” and keeping 
his attendant in a perfect fever of anxiety and irrita- 
tion, from his fear of losing him on the one hand, 
and his reluctance to put the needful restraint upon 
him on the other. Dash perfectly well knew his 
host’s amiable weakness in this respect, and took a 
due dog-like advantage of it. In the Regent’s Park in 
particular Dash had his quasi-master completely at 
his mercy, for the moment they got within the ring, 
he used to squeeze himself through the railing, and 
disappear for half an hour together in the then in- 
closed and thickly planted greensward, knowing 
perfectly well that Lamb did not dare to move from 
the spot where he (Dash) had disappeared till he 
thought proper to show himself again. And they 
used to take this walk oftener than any other, pre- 
cisely because Dash liked it, and Lamb did not.” 

“J believe one reason,’ observes Walter Scott, 
“why such numerous instances of erudition occur 
among the lower ranks is, that, with the same powers 
of mind, the poor student is limited to a narrower 
circle for indulging his passion for books, and must 
necessarily make himself master of the few he pos- 
sesses, before he can acquire more.” 

An Trish lawyer, brilliant and talented, was argu- 
ing a case before an ignorant Judge. The Judge 
decided against him, and his decision was in the face 
and eyes of the law. After the decision had been 
rendered, the lawyer picked up a volume of “ Black- 
stone’? and read aloud a passage which strongly 
sustained his position. “What,” exclaimed the 
Judge, “do you presume to make citations to the 
Court, after your case has been disposed of ?”’ “No, 
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indeed, your Honor,” calmly replied the indignant 
lawyer, “I am only reading a few sentences to show 
you what an unsophisticated old fool Sir William 
Blackstone was!” 

One day, Sheridan, the author, went up to Lord 
North and said that he had taken a new house, and 
that everything would now go on like clock-work. 
“ Ay,” replied his witty lordship, “ tick, tick.” 

A sailor once had a high dispute with his wife, 
who wished him to the devil. “ Plague on me, 
Peg,” said he, “if I don’t think I should fare pretty 
well with the old fellow, as I married into his 
family.” 

When the question was agitated in 
which would be the safest place to put Napoleon, 
so that he could not get out, a gentleman, who had 
a suit pending, advised them to put him in a Court 
of Chancery. 

O’ Connell had obtained an acquittal for one of his 
clients; the fellow’s joy knew no bounds. “Och, 
Counsellor,” said he, “I’ve no way here to show 
you my gratitude; but I wished I saw you knocked: 
down in my own parish, and may be I wouldn’t 
bring a faction to the rescue.” 


London, 


The Young Schoolma’m's Soliloquy. 


How sweet it is to instruct the infant mind! 

(“Teacher, Jim’s poking me behind.’’) 

To watch the intellect like a bud unfold; 

(“Say, mayn’t 1 warm my hands? They’re cold. 

Teach tiny feet to walk in Wisdom’s path, 

(“ Mith Thmith, pleath hear the primer clath.’’) 

Guileless and fresh, and innocent and fair, 

(“ Bell Brown’s a pullin’ of my hair.”’) 

Earnest, young souls for me to guide aright: 

(“Schoolmarm, Bob says he’s gwine to fight.’’) 

Eager young minds that must be taught to think 

(“I’m sirsty; can’t I have a drink ?’’) 

Truly my lines have fallen in pleasant places. 

(“ Teacher, Polly Jane’s making faces.’’) 

Oh, my, there’s John, fixed up from tip to toes! 

rhose stupid young ones! Well, its time to close 
ELSIE VERNON. 
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